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KENTUCKY  DAYS 

THE  DAY  OF  HIS  BIRTH 


It  was  a  snowy  morning  in  midwinter.  To  be  exact, 
it  was  Sunday,  February  12th,  1809. 

His  uncle,  with  whom  Dennis  Hanks  had  his  home, 
was  calling  ten-year-old  Dennis  who  was  sound  asleep 
in  his  bed  on  the  attic  planks  over  the  one-room  log 
cabin  where  they  lived. 

"  Hi  thar!  "  uncle  shouted.  "  Hi  thar,  Denny!  Git 
up,  time  ter  milk.    Do  ye  hear  me,  Denny?    Git  up!  " 

The  call  was  repeated  until  Denny,  still  half  asleep, 
answered,  "  Yeh,  comin',  Uncle  Tom,  comin'." 

In  a  moment  Denny's  feet,  followed  by  his  legs, 
came  to  view  as  they  were  thrust  down  through  the 
scuttle  at  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  groped  for  the 
pegs  set  into  the  corner  logs  of  the  cabin.  By  these 
pegs  he  climbed  up  or  down  to  the  attic.  They  served 
as  a  ladder. 

On  reaching  the  cabin  floor  Denny  at  once  went  to 
the  blazing  fireplace  at  the  side  of  the  room,  where  he 
stood  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes  and  warming 
himself  before  the  fire,  for  the  attic  was  frosty. 

Glancing  around  the  room  he  missed  his  Aunt  Bet- 
sey, and  turning  to  his  uncle,  he  inquired,  "  Uncle 
Tom,  where's  Aunt  Betsey?  " 

"  Oh,  she's  over  to  the  Lincolns',"  was  the  answer. 
"  Been  thar  since  midnight  when  Tom  cum  fer  her. 
Nancy's  sick,  but  I  'spect  yer  Aunt  Betsey  '11  be  back 
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soon.  Cum  on  an'  milk  ther  cows,  while  I  feed  the 
hogs  an'  horses  an'  water  'em." 

Dennis  Hanks  was  a  husky  lad  of  the  frontier.  He 
had  been  ambitious  to  learn  to  milk,  with  the  result 
that  milking  the  cows,  morning  and  evening,  became 
his  particular  job.  It  was  a  task  that  in  the  cold  of 
winter  and  with  the  heat  and  pestersome  flies  of  sum- 
mer, was  not  without  its  drawbacks. 

By  the  time  Thomas  Sparrow  had  fed  and  watered 
several  hogs  and  two  horses,  Denny  had  finished  milk- 
ing his  two  cows.  There  was  a  third  horse,  the  old 
gray  mare  Jenny;  but  Betsey  Sparrow  had  ridden 
Jenny  two  miles  over  the  old  Indian  Trail  to  the  Lin- 
coln cabin. 

Kicking  the  snow  off  their  feet,  Uncle  Tom  and 
Dennis  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  single  door  of 
their  cabin,  when  Betsey  Sparrow  came  riding  up  on 
Jenny. 

Slipping  to  the  ground  from  the  bare  back  of  Jenny, 
she  called  out  to  them,  "  Nancy's  all  right.  She's  got 
a  boy-baby,  an'  he's  goin'  ter  be  called  Abraham  arter 
his  Granddad  Abraham,  who  cum  over  the  mountings 
from  Virginny  with  Dan'l  Boone,  an'  got  kilt  by  the 
Injins.  Nancy  had  the  name  a-waitin'  fer  him  when 
Sally  cum,  but  couldn't  use  it  'cause  Sally  were  a  girl, 
so  she  called  her  Sarah,  who  was  Abraham's  wife  in 
the  Bible." 

They  all  went  into  the  cabin,  and  as  soon  as  Sarah 
Sparrow  could  stir  up  the  batter,  they  had  their  break- 
fast of  corn  flap-jacks  which  she  had  cooked  on  the 
hearth  and  had  spread  with  butter  and  wild  honey. 
There  was  also  fried  sausage  made  from  their  own 
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home-grown  pork.  Coffee  was  not  to  be  had  yet  in 
that  region  and  tea  was  almost  as  scarce,  so  their  drink 
was  some  of  the  sweet  milk  just  drawn  from  the  cows 
by  Denny. 

Breakfast  over,  Thomas  Sparrow  busied  himself  at 
shaving  and  getting  ready  for  church.  That  Sunday 
Elder  Dodge  was  to  preach  at  the  Little  Mount  Baptist 
Meeting  House,  which  the  Sparrows  and  Lincolns 
attended.  Elder  Dodge  came  once  a  month  and  held 
meeting.  After  a  sermon  two  hours  long,  he  usually 
went  home  with  the  Lincolns  and  stayed  over  night 
there.  However,  as  Nancy  Lincoln  was  sick,  Sarah 
Sparrow  expected  to  ask  the  preacher  to  stop  with 
them. 

"  Do  ye  want  ter  go  ter  church,  Betsey?  "  asked 
Thomas  Sparrow.  "  Or  be  ye  tuckered  out  with  bein' 
up  all  night?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right  fer  church,  anyway,"  she  an- 
swered, "  'sides,  as  Nancy's  sick,  we'll  ask  the  Elder 
ter  cum  hum  an'  stop  with  us.  An'  as  it's  not  much 
out  o'  the  way,  we'll  go  'roun'  by  Nancy's  an'  see 
little  Abraham,  who's  jist  cum.  But  we  must  git  off 
airly,  so's  not  ter  be  late  ter  meetin'." 

By  nine  o'clock  the  Sparrows  were  on  their  way, 
each  riding  a  horse.  Dennis  until  he  was  ten  had  had 
to  ride  behind  his  uncle,  but  now  he  was  allowed  to 
ride  alone  on  the  bay  horse,  Peter. 

So  they  came  to  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  born.  Now,  a  log  cabin  seems  to 
be  a  good  birthplace  for  a  boy  who  wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Andrew  Jackson  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin,  and  so  was  William  Henry  Harrison. 
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Millard  Fillmore  was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  and  as  a  baby 
was  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  sap-trough  which  had  been 
used  to  catch  maple  sap  to  be  boiled  down  to  make 
maple  syrup  or  sugar.  Finally,  Garfield  was  born  in 
a  log  cabin. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  was  a  one-room  log 
cabin,  with  a  door  in  the  side  and  a  stick  chimney 
(built  of  sticks  and  clay)  at  the  left  end  of  the  cabin 
as  one  entered  the  door.  There  was  one  unglazed 
window,  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter,  which  swung  on 
leather  hinges. 

As  the  Sparrow  family  entered,  they  saw  Nancy  lying 
on  the  pole-bed  cleated  to  the  wall  at  the  far  corner  of 
the  cabin.  Little  two-year-old  Sally  was  playing  on  a 
bearskin  rug,  spread  before  the  huge  fireplace. 

Thomas  Lincoln  came  to  the  door  to  admit  the 
visitors. 

"Well,  well!  Where's  the  young-un?  "  called  out 
Thomas  Sparrow,  as  he  entered. 

For  answer  Tom  Lincoln  went  over  to  the  bed  and 
picked  up  a  small  bundle  lying  by  Nancy's  side. 
Bringing  the  baby  to  Sparrow,  he  drew  aside  the  wrap- 
ping of  blanket  and  uncovered  a  small,  dark-haired 
head. 

Peering  sharply  at  the  newcomer,  Sparrow  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  man,  he's  solium  as  a  papoose." 

Then  Denny,  boy-like,  crowded  up.  "  Lemme  hold 
him?  "  he  asked. 

"  Be  keerful,  Denny,"  cautioned  Tom  Lincoln,  as 
he  handed  the  baby  to  the  boy.  "  Be  keerful,  fer  ye 
air  the  fust  boy  he's  ever  seed." 

Denny  took  the  baby,  but  it  stirred  uneasily,  and 
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when  to  quiet  it  he  swung  it  to  and  fro,  the  baby 
puckered  up  its  little  mouth  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Here,  Aunt  Betsey!  "  he  said.  "  Take  him,  he'll 
never  'mount  ter  much." 

Betsey  took  the  infant,  and  Denny,  regarding  it 
again,  remarked,  "  See!  his  skin's  jist  like  a  red-cherry 
pulp  in  wrinkles." 

After  replacing  the  babe  alongside  his  mother,  Betsey 
Sparrow  said  to  Denny,  "  Whut  do  ye  think  o'  yer 
young  cousin?  " 

"  Whut  do  I  think  o'  him?  "  replied  Denny.  "  Why, 
I  think  he's  skinny,  that's  whut  I  think  o'  him." 

And  he  was  skinny,  for  even  at  birth  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  at  seventeen  reached  a  height  of  six  feet  four 
inches,  already  gave  promise  of  his  lanky  height. 

Fortunately,  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  has  been  preserved  and  may  now  be 
seen,  sheltered  within  a  memorial  temple  built  on  the 
original  site,  three  miles  distant  from  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 

We  shall  now  see  how  little  Abe  spent  his  earliest 
years  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born. 

PLAYING  BY  THE  SINKING  SPRING 

The  Lincoln  home  in  which  Abe  was  born  was 
known  as  "  The  Sinking  Spring  Farm."  It  was  about 
three  miles  from  the  Hodgen  Mill  from  which  the 
village  of  Hodgenville  later  took  its  name. 

This  farm  got  its  name  from  a  wonderful  spring, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  that  opened  out  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  spring  was  reached  by  going 
down  several  steps  to  where  the  water  boiled  up  in  a 
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strong  flow  into  a  sort  of  basin,  after  which  it  flowed 
away  underground  to  some  unknown  outlet. 

The  water  of  this  spring  was  cold  and  pure,  and  its 
quality  led  Tom  Lincoln  to  buy  the  farm  about  a  year 
before  Abe  was  born. 

When  little  Abe  was  two,  and  able  to  walk,  Dennis 
Hanks  used  to  come  over  from  the  Sparrow  place  and 
take  the  small  boy  to  the  spring  and  play  with  him. 

Like  most  frontier  boys  Abe  learned  to  walk  and 
take  care  of  himself  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  soon 
could  roam  over  the  farm  like  a  young  puppy. 

A  little  after  Abe  was  two  a  little  brother  was  born 
in  the  Lincoln  home.  They  named  him  Tom,  for  his 
father. 

However,  the  little  stranger  did  not  stay  long,  and 
one  day  they  carried  the  small  body  away  and  buried 
it  in  the  graveyard  by  the  Little  Mount  Baptist 
Church.  Later,  when  from  time  to  time  Abe  went 
with  his  parents  to  meeting,  they  would  take  him  after 
church  service  to  the  little  mound  in  the  burying 
ground,  which  had  a  headstone  bearing  the  name  of 
the  little  brother. 

Child  though  he  was,  as  he  remembered  in  later  life, 
Abe  was  "  profoundly  impressed  "  with  the  mystery 
of  death. 

Abe  lived  at  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm  until  he  was 
four.  Before  that  time  he  was  big  enough  and  his  legs 
were  long  enough  for  him  to  ride  straddle  on  the  horse 
behind  his  father,  when  Tom  would  take  a  bag  of  corn 
to  be  ground  at  the  Hodgen  Mill. 

Hodgen  took  a  fancy  to  the  solemn-eyed  little  fellow 
and  used  to  talk  with  him;  for,  very  young,  Abe  be- 
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came  quite  a  talker,  always  "  puttin'  in,"  as  they  said, 
on  the  conversation  of  his  elders. 

Although  the  Sinking  Spring  was  a  valuable  feature 
of  the  place,  Tom  Lincoln  soon  found  that  the  soil  of 
the  farm  was  poor.  Consequently  he  kept  his  eyes 
open  for  a  better  and  more  fertile  property. 

This  better  farm  he  found  in  the  Knob  Creek  Val- 
ley where  about  eight  miles  away,  and  the  other  side 
of  Hodgen's  Mill,  he  bought  a  tract  of  208  acres. 

It  was  a  fine  property  and  Knob  Creek  ran  through 
its  center.  It  was  almost  entirely  virgin  forest  and 
only  three  small  fields  in  the  creek  bottom  were 
cleared.  The  largest  of  these  contained  only  seven 
acres.  A  city  block  which  is  200  feet  square  contains 
about  an  acre. 

The  Knob  Creek  farm  was  a  fine  place  for  a  boy. 
The  Indians  had  by  this  time  been  driven  away,  but 
the  land  was  still  wild,  with  an  abundance  of  large 
game  in  the  woods,  and  many  fish  in  the  creek. 
There  were  some  bears,  a  few  wolves  and  coons  and 
possum,  a-plenty.  Deer  could  be  shot  whenever  veni- 
son or  buckskin  was  needed. 

So,  when  Abe  was  four  Tom  Lincoln,  after  disposing 
of  the  Sinking  Spring  property,  moved  his  little  family 
to  Knob  Creek  Valley. 

Knob  Creek  is  a  short  stream  which  empties  into 
the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  and  Salt  River  finds 
its  outlet  in  the  Ohio  River. 

Instead  of  being  only  two  miles  away  from  the 
Sparrows,  Abe  now  lived  six  miles  distant,  but  it  was 
not  so  far  that  Denny  did  not  from  time  to  time  come 
to  Knob  Creek  to  play  with  his  cousin  Abe. 
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Denny  not  only  played  with  the  boy  but  taught  him 
woodcraft.  He  showed  Abe  how  to  make  traps  to 
catch  rabbits  and  quail,  how  to  catch  fish  on  a  hook 
and  how  to  snare  fish  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  creek 
with  a  wire. 

Abe's  folks  had  little  money,  but  none  of  their 
neighbors  had  much  money  either.  They  had  plenty 
to  eat,  however,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  fire- 
wood to  be  had  for  the  cutting,  to  keep  them  warm  in 
winter  and  provide  fire  for  cooking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Abe  had  a  fine  time  learning 
about  birds  and  trees,  and  how  to  track  coons  and 
foxes  which  they  hunted  for  their  fur.  The  first 
covering  Abe  had  for  his  head  was  a  coonskin  cap, 
with  the  tail  of  the  coon  hanging  down  his  back. 

In  the  spring  his  folks  tapped  sugar-maple  trees  and 
collected  the  sweet  sap  which  they  boiled  down  into 
syrup  and  sugar. 

Once  in  a  while  Tom  located  a  bee  tree  and  cut  it 
down  at  night  for  the  honey  which  was  to  be  found 
when  the  hollow  tree-trunk  was  split  open. 

Although  Abe  left  the  Knob  Creek  Valley  when  in 
his  ninth  year,  his  life  there  was  filled  with  interest 
and  adventure,  as  we  shall  see. 

LIFE  IN  KNOB  CREEK  VALLEY 

The  Kentucky  pioneers  were  a  sturdy  folk.  Cow- 
ardice was  punished  by  unpardonable  disgrace.  The 
man  who  did  not  do  a  man's  work  where  work  was 
to  be  done  was  nicknamed  "  Lazy  Lawrence,"  and 
that  was  the  end  of  him  socially.  The  passing  of  the 
lie  meant  a  fight,  but  only  natural  weapons  were  al- 
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lowed,  guns  being  reserved  for  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 
Young  Abe  came  of  three  generations  of  pioneers  and 
Indian  fighters,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  cautious 
courage  and  patience,  which  he  showed  throughout  his 
life. 

Abe  was  now  five,  and  Dennis  Hanks,  a  big  boy  of 
fifteen,  used  to  come  over  to  see  him  and  take  him 
down  to  the  creek,  which  was  a  rapid  stream  coursing 
down  the  valley  through  the  Lincoln  farm.  In  sum- 
mer the  water  of  the  creek  usually  was  so  clear  that 
the  bottom  could  be  seen  even  in  places  where  it  was 
ten  feet  deep.  However,  after  showers  in  the  hills  the 
creek  would  rise  and  the  water  then  would  get  muddy. 

At  one  place  a  foot-log  had  been  thrown  across  the 
creek  by  which  one  could  cross  the  stream,  if  reason- 
ably sure-footed.  Abe  who  was  spry  as  a  cat  would 
follow  Denny  across  the  creek  by  this  foot-log  without 
hesitation. 

But  one  summer  day  when  a  raging  freshet  was 
rushing  down  the  bed  of  the  creek  as  Abe  was  cross- 
ing on  the  foot-log  behind  Denny  his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  pitched  forward  into  the  muddy  water. 

Denny,  hearing  him  cry  out,  turned  and  saw  the 
little  fellow  plunge  out  of  sight  into  the  turbid  stream. 
Denny  at  once  dived  into  the  water,  and  being  a  power- 
ful swimmer,  he  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in 
rescuing  Abe.  When  he  got  him  to  the  bank  the  child 
was  unconscious. 

Denny  as  a  boy  of  the  frontier  knew  how  to  handle 
cases  of  drowning.  So,  laying  Abe  on  the  grass,  he 
rolled  him  over  on  his  face  and  worked  the  slender 
body  up  and  down  to  get  the  water  out  and  the  air 
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into  his  lungs,  until  at  length  the  half -drowned  lad 
gave  a  short  cough,  by  which  Denny  knew  that  he 
was  all  right  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  Abe  was  able  to  walk  and  Denny 
took  him  home. 

As  they  came  up  the  path  to  the  cabin  door,  Nancy, 
who  was  sitting  by  her  spinning  wheel,  saw  them. 

"  Whut  in  all  creation  hev  ye  been  doin'  ?  "  she 
asked,  as  she  took  notice  of  their  wet  clothing. 
"Where  hev  ye  been,  an'  whut's  happened?" 

"  Well,  I  shud  say  suthin's  happened,"  replied 
Denny.  "  Abe  fell  inter  the  crick  an'  got  most 
drownded,  thet's  whut  happened." 

"  He's  been  most  drownded,  has  he?  "  inquired 
Nancy.    "  How'd  thet  cum?  " 

"  Why,  it  cum  thisaway,"  answered  Denny,  "Abe 
was  a-crossin'  thet  there  foot-log,  an'  he  jist  tumbled 
off'n  it  inter  the  crick;  an'  ther  crick's  up,  an'  he  got 
tucken  down  stream.  I  jumped  in,  an'  fished  him  out, 
but  I  tell  ye  it  was  sum  trick,  fer  the  water  were 
muddy,  an'  I  couldn't  fin'  him  till  he  was  most  a-goner. 
When  I  got  him  on  the  bank  he  were  gone,  but  I 
rolled  an'  rolled  him  tell  he  cum-to." 

"  Come  in,  Abe,"  said  his  mother,  "  an'  let  me  put 
some  dry  duds  on  yer." 

And  that  ended  the  matter,  for  mothers  in  that  day 
and  region  were  used  to  their  children  having  narrow 
escapes. 

Denny  made  haste  after  this  to  teach  Abe  how  to 
swim,  and  soon  he  could  swim  like  a  fish  and  swimming 
became  one  of  his  favorite  sports. 

By  the  time  Abe  reached  six  years  he  was  chore-boy 
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on  the  Knob  Creek  Farm.  He  made  himself  generally 
useful  around  the  house  and  ran  errands.  He  brought 
in  water  and  filled  the  wood-box;  he  removed  the 
ashes  from  the  fireplace  and  hoed  out  weeds  in  the 
garden;  he  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  and  saw  that  the 
hogs  did  not  stray. 

Then,  also,  in  season,  he  picked  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  huckleberries.  In  the  fall  he  gathered  wild 
plums,  crabapples,  fox  grapes  and  paw-paws.  At  the 
same  season  he  brought  home  a  store  of  hickory  nuts, 
walnuts,  butternuts  and  hazelnuts  to  crack  by  the 
log  fire  on  the  hearth  of  winter  evenings. 

The  trait  of  curiosity,  which  was  always  keen  in 
Lincoln's  mental  make-up,  began  to  appear  actively 
about  this  time.  He  became  inquisitive  about  many 
things.  He  was  particularly  curious  about  that  grand- 
father whose  namesake  he  was. 

"  Tell  me  'bout  Granddad  Abraham,  won't  ye,  Dad?  " 
he  begged,  one  day. 

As  it  happened,  Abe's  father  Tom  was  a  famous 
story-teller,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  recounting  his 
many  adventures  to  willing  listeners. 

Tom  Lincoln  had  twice  taken  the  1,800  mile  voyage 
down  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  As  carpenter  and 
joiner  he  had  traveled  far  and  near  throughout  the 
frontier  settlements.  When  a  boy  of  eight  he  had 
seen  his  father  killed  at  his  side  by  the  Indians. 
When  only  seventeen  he  had  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Washington  County  militia  during  an  Indian  war. 
He  saw  no  fighting,  but  at  that  time  a  subscription 
was  raised  in  the  State  to  pay  $2  each  for  Indian 
scalps,  and  he  saw  some  of  these  scalps  which  his 
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friends  had  taken  and  which  they  afterward  sold  to 
the  State. 

So,  when  Abe  asked  about  his  grandfather  Abra- 
ham, Tom  Lincoln  answered: 

"  Well,  son,  it  was  thisaway.  When  me  father 
first  cum  to  Kaintuck  be  bought  thousands  of  acres 
of  Ian'  till  he  had  seven  farms.  One  was  a  farm  o' 
four  hunnerd  acres  'bout  thirty  miles  below  Louisville, 
where  he  cleared  a  few  fields  fer  craps  an'  built  a 
log  cabin  at  Hughes  Station.  This  here  station  wuz 
a  fort  put  up  by  Morgan  Hughes  on  Long  Run,  near 
where  the  Long  Run  meetin'  house  now  Stan's. 

"  There  wuz  eight  cabins  ranged  roun'  a  piece  o' 
groun'  'bout  a  hunnerd  foot  square.  Two  log  cabins 
faced  in  on  each  side,  an'  a  block  house  stood  at  each 
corner,  which  wuz  looped  with  holes  fer  rifles  to  shoot 
through. 

"  In  those  days  there  wuz  tribes  o'  Injins  rovin' 
through  Kaintuck,  an'  few  famblies  resked  livin'  in 
the  open  kentry.    They  all  lived  in  forts  like  we  did. 

"  One  day  in  May  'bout  four  year  arter  we  cum  to 
Kaintuck,  while  we  wuz  livin'  at  Hughes  Station,  fer 
fear  o'  Injins  on  the  war-path,  me  father  an'  us  three 
boys — Mordecai  who  wuz  fourteen,  Josiah  twelve,  an' 
me  eight,  we  wuz  plantin'  a  crap  o'  corn  in  a  clearin' 
near  the  fort.  We  hed  jist  finisht,  an'  were  goin'  hum. 
I  wuz  walkin'  with  me  father;  Mordecai  and  Josiah 
were  ahead. 

"  On  a  suddin'  I  hear  a  rifle  crack,  an'  saw  me 
father  drap  to  the  groun'.  I  tuck  hoi'  o'  him  an'  tried 
ter  lift  him  up,  but  he  were  dead.  Me  brothers  ran 
fer  the  fort. 
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"  Jist  then  an  Injin  cum  out  o'  the  woods  an'  run 
to  me  an'  grabbed  me.  But  then  a  rifle  stuck  out 
between  the  logs  o'  our  cabin,  an'  'fore  I  cud  wink, 
the  rifle  spit,  an'  the  Injin  by  me  tumbled  over  an' 
lay  on  the  groun'  a-kicken. 

"  Mordecai  had  gotten  to  our  cabin  in  the  fort,  got 
down  a  rifle,  an'  takin'  quick  an'  sure  aim  had  fired. 

"  By  then  more  Injins  were  comin'  out-a  the  woods, 
slinkin'  from  behin'  trees.  Shootin'  began,  too,  from 
the  fort.  One  0'  the  Injins  fell,  an'  the  others  sneaked 
out  o'  sight. 

"  When  the  Injins  were  gone,  men  cum  out  o'  the 
fort  an'  finisht  off  the  Injins  that  were  shot  an'  took 
their  scalps.  Several  men  went  to  father,  but  he  wuz 
gone.  Next  day  we  buried  him  in  the  Long  Run 
graveyard." 

That  was  the  story  that  Tom  Lincoln  told  his  son 
about  his  grandfather  Abraham,  the  brave  pioneer 
who  had  gone  with  his  friend  and  relative  Daniel 
Boone  over  the  Wilderness  Road  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia  to  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground  " 
of  Kentucky. 

Through  the  Knob  Creek  Valley  ran  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Pike.  This  was  one  of  the  main  high- 
ways of  that  region.  This  road  ran  through  the  Lin- 
coln farm  and  occasionally  returning  volunteers  from 
the  War  of  1812  passed  by  or  stopped  at  the  Lincoln 
cabin. 

Small  Abe  was  fond  of  fishing  and  Knob  Creek  was 
well  stocked  with  the  finny  tribe.  One  day  Abe  was 
fishing  and  caught  a  sizable  perch,  which  he  strung  on 
a  willow  switch  to  take  home  to  his  mother. 
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As  he  trudged  along  the  road  he  met  a  man  in 
shabby  uniform  who  stopped  the  boy. 

"  Sonny,"  the  soldier  inquired,  "  be  this  'ere  the  road 
ter  Louisville?  " 

Abe  was  well  informed  about  the  roads  and  trails 
of  his  region,  and  answered,  "  Yeh,  this  'ere's  the  right 
road  ter  Louisville,  all  righto. " 

But  Abe  continued,  "  An'  who  be  ye?  " 

"  Why,  Bub,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  be  a  soldier  from 
the  battle  down  by  New  Orleans,  where  Gineral  Jack- 
son scotcht  the  Britishers,  good  an'  plenty;  an'  I'm 
boun'  fer  hum  on  the  Ohier  River  close  to  Louis- 
ville." 

"  Oh,  be  ye!  "  answered  Abe.  "  Then  take  this  fish, 
fer  me  Mammy  sez  we  must  be  good  to  soldiers." 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  handed  the  fish  to 
the  man. 

"  Thankee,  Son,"  replied  the  soldier  as  he  took  the 
fish,  "  I  be  good  an'  hongry,  I  tell  ye." 

He  at  once  went  down  to  the  creek  where  he  scaled 
and  cleaned  the  fish.  Then  with  flint  and  tinder  he 
kindled  a  small  fire  with  some  dry  sticks,  after  which 
he  cut  and  pointed  a  small  stick  and  spitting  the  fish 
on  the  end,  toasted  it  over  the  fire.  When  it  was  done 
to  a  turn,  he  ate  it  with  great  relish. 

On  reaching  home  Abe  told  his  mother  about  the 
soldier  and  the  fish. 

"  Ye  air  a  good  an'  generous  boy,"  said  his  mother. 
"  It  be  right  fer  ye  to  be  good  to  soldiers.  Yer 
Granddad  Abraham  were  a  captain  o'  the  soldiers  who 
went  ter  fight  the  Cherokee  Injins  in  1776,  an'  his 
brother  Jacob  were  a  captain  unner  General  Washing- 
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ton  at  Yorktown  where  he  tuck  Cornwallis  an'  finisht 
our  war  fur  Liberty." 

There  was  a  small  log  schoolhouse  down  the  road 
from  the  Lincolns'  cabin  and  the  time  was  now  near 
when  young  Abe  was  to  make  a  try  at  going  to  school 
and  in  other  ways  also,  get  a  wider  outlook  on  life,  as 
we  shall  see. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  AND  PETS 


When  he  was  six  years  old  Nancy  Lincoln  took  Abe 
and  his  sister  Sally  to  school.  Two  miles  up  the  valley 
from  the  Lincoln  cabin  stood  a  small  log  schoolhouse. 
It  was  only  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  fireplace  on  one 
side,  and  furnished  with  rude,  unfinished  benches  with- 
out backs. 

This  school  was  one  of  those  called  "  Blab-schools  "; 
so  called,  because  in  these  schools  the  scholars  all 
studied  out  loud  in  concert  and  made  a  noise  like  a 
swarm  of  giant  bees.  Any  one  approaching  could 
hear  them  far  down  the  road. 

Some  children,  however,  did  not  attend  school,  and 
there  was  a  bitter  feud  between  the  pupils  and  the 
unschooled.  If  one  of  the  boys  who  did  not  go  to 
school  passed  within  earshot  of  the  school  and  called 
out  "School-Butter,"  he  had  to  be  fleet  of  foot  to 
escape  the  avenging  schoolboys.  Just  what  the  words 
meant,  no  one  seemed  to  know;  but  that  they  were 
dreadfully  insulting,  and  challenging,  every  one  was 
sure. 

In  after  life,  Lincoln  seemed  to  think  that  this  early 
schooling  was  poor  and  did  not  amount  to  much,  but 
he  plainly  underestimated  its  value. 
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While  living  in  Knob  Creek  Valley  Abe  had  two 
teachers.  The  first  was  a  genial  Irishman  named 
Zechariah  Riney,  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  who 
also  taught  the  children  manners  and  deportment. 

There  was  a  prosperous  Irish  Catholic  settlement  at 
Bardstown  and  Tom  Lincoln  often  had  business  at  the 
town.  Here  he  met  Riney  and  secured  his  services  at 
the  Knob  Creek  school. 

The  next  teacher  Abe  had  at  Knob  Creek  was  Caleb 
Hazel,  who  also  was  a  superior  man.  He  dealt  largely 
in  real  estate,  buying  and  selling  farms,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

So  the  boy  Abe  fared  as  well,  if  not  better  than  most 
boys  of  his  time  in  the  matter  of  early  schooling.  The 
teaching  methods  of  that  time  may  have  been  poor, 
but  the  teachers  were  superior,  and  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  education.  Was  it  not  Garfield  who 
said  something  like  this?  "  Let  me  sit  on  a  log  with 
Mark  Hopkins  seated  on  the  other  end  of  it,  and  that 
is  all  the  college  I  want." 

Before  he  was  seven  Abe  was  able  to  read  the  Bible 
out  loud  to  his  family  and  admiring  friends,  which  was 
pretty  good  for  a  six-year-old  boy.  There  are  few  boys 
to-day  who  can  do  better. 

Like  most  boys,  Abe  wanted  a  dog,  but  his  father 
did  not  favor  the  desire.  However,  fortune  favored 
Abe's  wish,  for  one  day,  as  he  and  Denny  were  walk- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  that  rose  at  one  point  from 
the  creek-bottom,  they  came  on  a  small,  bedraggled 
dog  that  was  whining  with  pain  from  a  broken  leg. 

Abe  picked  up  the  suffering  creature  and  with  the 
help  of  Denny  bound  up  the  injured  leg  and  pulled  out 
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the  burrs  that  had  caught  in  the  animal's  hair.  Then 
he  carried  his  prize  home. 

"  Whut  in  all  creation  hev  ye  got  thar?  "  exclaimed 
Nancy,  as  Abe  came  to  the  door  with  the  sorry  looking 
dog.  "  I  hope  ye  don't  'spect  ter  keep  sich  a  cur 
'roun'  here?  " 

"  Yes,  Mammy,  please!  "  begged  Abe;  "  he  don't 
look  good,  but  he's  sick  an'  hurted.  Lemme  take  care 
o'  him  an'  soon  he'll  look  fine." 

"  Well,  I  dunno  'bout  thet,"  said  his  mother  doubt- 
fully, "  but  I'll  see  whut  yer  Dad  sez  erbout  it." 

In  the  end  Abe  was  allowed  to  keep  the  dog  and 
bestowed  upon  it  the  endearing  name  of  "  Honey." 

Under  Abe's  fostering  care  Honey  soon  became 
sleek  and  frisky.  It  was  learned  afterward  that  the 
dog  had  belonged  originally  to  an  ill-tempered  neigh- 
bor, who  one  day  in  a  rage  had  kicked  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  the  dog  in  the  fall  had  broken 
a  leg. 

One  day  this  neighbor  was  on  the  Lincoln  farm  and 
seeing  Abe  playing  with  Honey  the  man  recognized 
the  dog  and  laid  claim  to  it.  He  started  to  take  the 
animal  away  from  Abe,  but  the  boy  protested  loudly, 
saying,  "  The  dog  is  mine,  I  say.  I  found  it  by  ther 
crick  an'  it  were  hurt.  I  washed  it  an'  brung  it  home 
with  me,  an'  I  made  it  well.    It's  mine,  I  tell  ye." 

Tom  Lincoln  hearing  the  outcry  came  on  the  scene 
and  inquired  what  the  commotion  meant.  He  was  a 
muscular  man  and  a  powerful  fighter  when  provoked 
into  a  scrap.  As  soon  as  Tom  Lincoln  sized  up  the 
situation,  he  grabbed  the  neighbor  by  the  shoulders 
and  shook  him  until  the  man's  teeth  rattled. 
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"  Git  out  o'  here,"  Tom  commanded.  "  Ye  well-nigh 
kilt  the  critter,  an'  the  boy  healed  it,  an'  the  dog's 
his'n  now.  Git,  'fore  I  hurt  ye."  The  man  got,  for 
he  knew  he  was  no  match  for  Tom  Lincoln,  who  in 
his  early  days  was  said  to  be  "a  wild  buck  fer 
fightin'." 

One  day  Honey  did  his  young  master  an  invaluable 
good  turn.  Abe  had  gone  with  his  father  to  Hodgen's 
Mill.  While  Tom  was  waiting  his  turn  to  get  his  grist 
ground,  Abe  and  Honey  went  off  over  the  neighboring 
hills.  When  the  grist  was  ground,  Abe  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

Now  Abe  and  Honey  had  gone  about  a  mile  from 
the  mill  when  Abe  spied  an  opening  in  a  hill  back  of 
some  bushes.  Honey  ran  in  and  barked  for  Abe  to 
follow.  The  opening  was  too  low  for  Abe  to  enter 
without  stooping,  but  otherwise  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  exploring  the  cave  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
until  he  came  to  a  place  when  it  took  a  tight  squeeze 
to  go  further.  However,  by  feeling  in  the  dark,  he 
discovered  that  beyond  the  narrow  passage  there 
seemed  to  be  a  large  chamber. 

After  some  effort  he  squeezed  through  and  found 
himself  in  a  wide  and  high  room.  Lacking  light  he 
hesitated  to  explore  the  cave  any  farther. 

But  when  he  attempted  to  make  his  way  back  to 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  it  seemed  somehow  as  though 
the  tight  place  had  grown  smaller.  Anyway,  when 
crawling  through  the  passage  on  hands  and  knees  he 
got  stuck  and  could  neither  go  forward  nor  draw  back. 

The  boy  was  in  a  dangerous  plight.  No  one  knew 
where  he  was — no  one  but  his  dog  Honey,  and  try  as 
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he  might,  he  could  not  budge  from  his  position  in  the 
heart  of  the  hill. 

However,  the  lad  was  resourceful.  Honey  seemed 
to  sense  his  master's  trouble,  for  he  kept  tugging  at 
the  boy's  sleeve  as  though  he  would  help  him  escape. 
Abe  thought  "If  I  could  only  get  Honey  to  go  for 
Dad  he  would  come  and  get  me  loose."  So  putting 
his  hands  on  Honey  he  said,  "Honey,  go  git  Dad! 
Go  git  Dad  an'  brung  him  ter  me,"  pressing  hard  on 
Honey  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  and  the  urgency 
of  the  command. 

RESCUED  FROM  THE  CAVE 


While  Tom  Lincoln  and  Hodgen  were  questioning 
where  Abe  could  have  gone,  Honey  appeared  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  The  dog  would  jump  up  before 
them  and  bark.  Then  he  would  run  off  a  short  dis- 
tance and  bark  again,  after  which  he  would  run  back 
to  them  and  bark  some  more. 

"  Whut's  the  dog  up  ter?  "  inquired  Tom. 

"  P'raps  he  knows  where  the  boy  is,"  answered 
Hodgen,  "  an'  wants  fer  ye  ter  foller  him.  Best  try 
ut." 

So,  when  Honey  dashed  off  again,  Tom  started  to 
follow,  and  went  on  until  Honey  disappeared  behind 
a  clump  of  bushes.  Pushing  the  shrubbery  aside  Tom 
saw  an  opening  in  the  hillside.  Stooping  down  he 
thrust  his  head  into  the  opening,  and  called,  "  Abe, 
Abe,  oh,  Abe!     Be  ye  thar?  " 

Listening,  he  heard  a  shrill  voice  answer,  "  Here  I 
be,  Dad.    I'm  stuck  fast  an'  can't  git  loose." 

Tom  found  that  by  going  on  hands  and  knees  he 
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could  grope  forward  in  the  narrow  cave,  and  guided 
by  the  excited  barks  of  Honey  he  finally  reached  Abe, 
caught  fast  in  a  narrow  passage  between  two  rocks. 
Catching  hold  of  Abe's  shoulders  Tom  gave  several 
hard  tugs  and  finally  got  the  boy  free,  after  which 
Tom  backed  out  of  the  cave  and  was  followed  by 
Abe. 

Aside  from  a  few  scratches  Abe  was  none  the  worse 
for  his  adventure  in  exploring  a  cave. 

The  Knob  Creek  region  is  underlaid  with  limestone 
and  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  rock  has  cut  out 
many  caves  in  the  hearts  of  the  hills.  Mammoth 
Cave,  not  many  miles  away,  has  been  produced  in  a 
similar  way. 

Abe  also  acquired  a  goat,  but  it  did  not  prove  as 
satisfactory  a  pet  as  Honey. 

Hodgen,  the  miller,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Abe's, 
had  by  some  means  come  into  possession  of  a  billy 
goat,  but  did  not  care  much  for  the  stubborn  brute. 

One  day  when  Abe  was  at  the  mill  with  his  father 
and  the  goat  appeared,  Abe  said  to  Hodgen,  "  Mr. 
Hodgen,  thet's  a  mighty  purty  goat  ye  got  thar;  wish 
I  had  a  goat." 

"  Weil,  my  boy,"  said  the  miller,  "  if  you  like  him 
so  much,  an'  will  be  good  to  him,  I'll  give  him  to  ye." 

"  Thankee,  thankee,  Mr.  Hodgen,"  answered  Abe. 
"  I'll  be  good  ter  him,  sure  I  will." 

Then,  turning  to  his  father,  Abe  asked,  "  I  kin 
have  him,  cain't  I,  Dad?    Please,  cain't  I,  Dad?  " 

"  S'pose  ye  kin,"  said  Tom,  "  ef  ye  take  care  0'  it 
an'  don't  bother  me." 

So,  they  took  Mr.  Billy  Goat  along  home  with  them 
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to  Abe's  great  delight.  With  the  help  of  Denny  Abe 
built  a  rough,  home-made  cart.  Denny  sawed  out  two 
wheels  from  a  piece  of  twelve  inch  plank,  first  mark- 
ing out  the  circle  with  a  nail  and  a  piece  of  twine. 
After  sawing  out  the  wheels  Denny  bored  a  large  hole 
in  the  center  of  each  and  then  they  were  ready  to 
slip  on  the  axle  where  they  were  kept  in  place  by 
wooden  linchpins.  They  made  a  box-body  to  sit  on 
the  axle,  and  two  short  poles  served  as  shafts  between 
which  they  hitched  Billy  Goat  with  a  harness  of 
thongs  and  straps. 

The  arrangement  might  have  worked  very  well  had 
Mr.  Billy  Goat  given  his  consent,  but  he  was  stubborn 
and  Abe  never  was  able  to  get  him  broken  to  harness. 

Finally,  one  day  when  Abe  had  goat  and  cart  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff  down  which  Honey  had  once  been 
kicked,  the  goat  started  to  back,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  Abe  could  do,  the  animal  kept  on  backing  until 
it  went  over  the  cliff,  and  Abe  had  to  let  go  or  be 
drawn  over  himself.  Over  and  over  went  goat  and  cart 
clear  down  to  the  bottom.  When  Abe  went  around 
and  down  by  the  path  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  he  found 
the  goat  dead  from  a  broken  neck  and  the  cart  shat- 
tered to  kindling.  The  goat  would  not,  like  Honey, 
respond  to  kindness. 

Tom  Lincoln  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker  as 
well  as  a  farmer.  He  not  only  built  houses,  but  made 
chairs,  cupboards,  bedsteads  and  coffins. 

His  business  occasionally  took  him  to  Elizabethtown 
where  he  had  learned  his  trade  and  married  Nancy 
Hanks. 

Tom  Lincoln  sometimes  took  his  son  Abe  along, 
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who  rode  behind  on  the  horse.  He  would  usually 
leave  Abe  to  wait  in  a  grocery  store  until  business  was 
attended  to  and  then  would  call  for  the  lad  when  he 
was  ready  to  return  home. 

A  grocery  clerk  named  Helm  took  an  interest  in  the 
boy  and  would  give  him  a  nail  keg  to  sit  on.  Some- 
times he  would  give  him  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  to  eat 
and  help  him  while  away  the  time  of  waiting. 

Many  years  afterward  Abraham  Lincoln  was  mak- 
ing a  political  speech  in  a  Missouri  town.  At  the  close 
of  the  address,  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Helm,  a  man  of  local 
prominence,  came  up  to  Lincoln  and  asked,  "  Don't 
you  remember  me,  Mr.  Lincoln?  Your  father  used  to 
leave  you  in  the  grocery  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
where  I  clerked.  You  sat  on  a  nail  keg  and  I  gave 
you  lumps  of  sugar." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Helm,  I  remember  the  sugar,"  answered 
Lincoln.  "  And  I  also  remember  that  you  were  the 
first  man  I  ever  saw  who  wore  '  store  clothes,'  too." 

Abe  was  now  seven  and  wore  buckskin  breeches 
and  a  linsey-woolsey  shirt.  Until  he  went  to  school, 
he  wore  only  a  linsey-woolsey  smock. 

There  were  still  a  few  woods-buffaloes  and  they  got 
from  these  a  woolly  hair  that  resembled  camel's  hair. 
They  rotted  nettle  stalks  in  water,  and  the  fiber  which 
they  heckled  from  the  decayed  stalks,  they  spun  with 
the  buffalo  wool  and  from  the  yarn  wove  a  fabric 
which  was  durable,  but  very  uncomfortable  to  the 
wearer  because  so  scratchy. 

However,  by  the  time  Abe  was  a  boy  in  Knob  Creek 
Valley,  the  wolves  were  about  all  killed  off  and  the 
farmers  could  keep  sheep  and  clip  the  wool  to  be 
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woven  into  flannel,  which  was  both  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

The  State  paid  a  bounty  on  wolf  scalps  and  the 
skins  also  made  fine  rugs,  so  the  wolves  were  trapped 
and  shot  until  they  were  extinct. 

Tom  Lincoln  always  had  a  good  supply  of  live- 
stock. At  Knob  Creek  he  raised  horses,  so  there  were 
always  colts  frolicking  in  the  pasture.  One  of  the  colts 
was  given  to  Abe  with  the  promise  that  when  grown 
it  would  be  his  saddle  horse,  but  before  that  time  came 
the  family  moved  to  Indiana  and  the  colt  was  sold 
with  other  live-stock  that  could  not  be  taken  along. 

Life  at  Knob  Creek  for  Abe  and  his  parents  was 
that  of  the  frontier  of  the  time.  The  family  had  little 
money,  but  then  no  one  else  had  much  money  either. 
No  one  was  rich  and  no  one  was  poor.  Everybody 
had  plenty  to  eat,  and  warm,  durable  clothing.  They 
lived  in  log  cabins,  but  in  summer  these  were  cool  and 
in  winter,  the  big,  blazing  fireplace  both  cheered  and 
warmed  the  room. 

They  had  no  matches,  but  with  flint  and  tinder  it 
was  easy  to  kindle  a  fire.  At  night  they  allowed  the 
fire  to  die  down  to  coals  which  they  covered  with 
ashes.  In  the  morning  the  ashes  were  raked  off  and 
on  the  live  coals  uncovered,  a  blazing  fire  could  soon 
be  built. 

It  was  a  time  when  at  a  very  early  age  boys  had  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  but  this  made  them  self- 
reliant.  Those  who  were  not  strong  and  brave  did  not 
survive.  It  was  no  time  for  weaklings,  but  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  no  weakling. 

Each  spring  Tom  Lincoln  scratched  his  little  fields 
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along  the  creek,  using  a  wooden  plow  with  an  iron 
point.  The  growing  corn  was  cultivated  with  a  bull- 
tongue  plow,  and  in  his  last  year  at  Knob  Creek  Abe 
rode  the  plow  horse,  guiding  it  between  the  rows  of 
corn. 

Tom  planted  a  few  potatoes  and  some  onions,  but 
the  main  crop  was  corn. 

Nancy  had  some  morning-glory  and  gourd  vines 
which  clambered  up  strings  which  led  up  on  each  side 
of  the  cabin  door.  The  big  white  flowers  on  the  gourd 
vines  were  followed  by  long-necked  gourds,  which  after 
they  were  ripe  had  circular  holes  cut  out  on  one  side 
of  each  globular  end,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  then 
they  were  ready  to  be  used  as  dippers. 

Tanned  leather  was  scarce  and  people  in  Kentucky 
had  not  come  yet  to  use  high  boots.  They  wore  mostly 
buckskin  moccasins,  except  for  the  few  who  could  get 
cowhide  shoes. 

The  Indians  got  along  very  well  with  moccasins,  but 
the  article  had  its  drawbacks.  If  you  ever  had  a 
buckskin  glove  get  wet,  you  know  what  a  moccasin 
made  of  the  same  material  was  like  when  worn  on  the 
foot  in  snow. 

Abe  wore  moccasins  in  winter.  At  other  seasons  he 
went  barefoot.  Denny  Hanks  came  over  one  snowy 
day  when  Abe  had  been  out  and  gotten  his  feet  wet 
and  was  drying  them  before  the  fire. 

"  Here,"  said  Denny,  "  do  ye  see  whut  I  got  on?  " 
Abe  looked  and  saw  that  Denny  had  taken  some 
pieces  of  hickory  bark  and  tied  them  under  his  moc- 
casins with  leather  thongs,  something  like  snow-shoes. 
They  did  fairly  well  as  detachable  soles  to  the  moc- 
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casins  and  kept  the  wet  in  large  measure  from  soaking 
through  to  the  feet.  Dennis  went  out  to  the  pile  of 
hickory  logs  back  of  the  house  and  peeled  off  some 
strips  of  bark  which  he  cut  into  lengths  a  foot  or  more 
long  and  six  inches  wide.  He  brought  them  in  and 
cutting  some  strings  of  rawhide  he  showed  Abe  how  to 
sole  his  moccasins  with  hickory  bark. 

One  day  when  Abe  and  his  father  were  talking  to- 
gether, seated  under  a  tree  before  the  cabin,  a  man 
rode  up  and  dismounting  came  to  Tom  Lincoln  and 
asked,  "  Are  you  Thomas  Lincoln?  "  "  Ye  air  right," 
answered  Tom,  "  I  be  yer  man." 

"  Then  take  this  paper,"  said  the  stranger,  after 
which  he  remounted  and  rode  off. 

Tom  Lincoln  unfolded  the  paper  and  looked  at  it. 
It  had  an  official  red  seal  and  looked  formidable.  As 
he  puzzled  out  the  print  and  the  writing,  his  face  fell. 

"  Whut's  the  matter?  "  asked  Abe.  "  Enny  trubble, 
Dad?  " 

"  Yes,  plenty  trubble,  Abe,"  answered  Tom.  "  It 
be  a  dispossess,  fer  us  ter  git  out  o'  here  an'  lose  our 
home." 
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"  I  don't  want  ter  go  away,"  complained  Abe;  "  I 
want  ter  stay  with  Austin  and  Denny,  why  can't  we 
stay?  "  Austin  Gallagher  was  a  boy  about  Abe's  age 
and  a  playmate  who  lived  near  Hodgen's  Mill. 

Tom  Lincoln  had  received  a  summons  in  an  eject- 
ment suit  and  he  had  just  told  his  family  that  he  had 
decided  to  move;  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  flat- 
boat  at  the  lower  end  of  his  farm  where  Knob  Creek 
entered  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River;  that  he  in- 
tended to  load  the  boat  with  his  household  goods  and 
pole  down  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  follow  that 
stream  and  land  somewhere  on  the  Indiana  shore 
where  he  hoped  to  locate  a  new  home. 

"  Well,  I  tell  ye,  Abe,"  said  Tom,  turning  to  his  son, 
"  I  tell  ye,  I'm  tired  o'  this  yere  lawin'.  Two  years 
ago  these  here  Philadelphy  robbers  tried  ter  run  me 
offn  this  farm,  but  the  jury  wouldn't  hear  ter  it;  an' 
now  they're  arter  me  agin.  Caleb  Hazel  got  a  sum- 
mons same  day  last  week  that  man  give  me  the  paper. 
I'm  goin'  over  inter  Indianny  where  the  United  States 
has  laid  out  the  land  in  sections  a  mile  square,  an' 
when  I  git  paid  up  on  it,  I'll  have  a  title  with  the 
United  States  ter  back  it." 

The  Knob  Creek  farm  was  part  of  a  tract  of  10,000 
acres  surveyed  in  1784,  which  it  was  alleged  was  over- 
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lapped  by  a  previous  survey.  This  other  tract  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  Philadelphia  company  which 
by  ejectment  suits  was  trying  to  dispossess  the  settlers. 

Frontier  juries  were  inclined  to  favor  the  occupants 
of  the  land,  but  this  litigation  was  sometimes  success- 
ful and  resulted  in  robbing  the  settler  of  his  home. 

Tom  Lincoln  had  won  a  previous  suit  and  after  his 
removal  to  Indiana  the  second  was  decided  in  his 
favor,  but  Kentucky  titles  were  proving  uncertain  and 
he  wanted  to  get  land  secured  by  United  States  title. 

"  Ye  may  cum  'long  with  me,  Abe,"  said  Tom  the 
next  morning.  "  I'm  goin'  ter  start  a-buildin'  me  flat- 
boat." 

Abe  went  along  with  his  father  to  a  point  just  below 
where  the  Knob  Creek  entered  the  Rolling  Fork  of 
Salt  River  where  Tom  Lincoln  had  a  pile  of  planks 
which  he  and  Dennis  Hanks  had  whipsawed,  for  no 
sawmill  was  near.  Dennis  Hanks  was  awaiting  them, 
sitting  on  one  of  the  logs  which  had  been  floated  down- 
stream to  this  spot. 

"  Why,  it's  like  buildin'  the  Ark,"  remarked  Abe, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Bible  stories.  "  Dad,  think 
ther's  goin'  ter  be  another  flood?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Tom.  "  Don't  think  there's  goin' 
ter  be  another  flood,  but  think  I'm  goin'  ter  take  a 
voyage  purty  soon  fer  Indianny." 

Hard  work  got  the  "  Ark  "  finished  by  early  fall, 
when  Abe  was  in  his  eighth  year.  They  shoved  the 
craft  down  skids  made  slippery  with  soft-soap  and 
launched  it  into  the  water.  It  was  a  great  time  for 
youthful  Abe. 

"  I'm  gittin'  big  now,"  suggested  Abe,  as  he  stood 
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on  the  boat  beside  his  father.  "  See,  how  tall  I  be!  " 
In  truth  he  was  as  tall  as  the  average  boy  aged  twelve. 
"  Dad,"  he  argued,  "  ye  see,  I'm  big  enough,  why  cain't 
I  go  long?  " 

"  No,  Sonny/'  rejoined  Tom,  "  I  don't  jist  know 
whereabouts  I'm  goin'  an'  I  cain't  take  ye,  'tall  a'tall. 
'Sides  yer  Mammy  wouldn't  hear  to  it  nohow." 

No  wonder  the  Flood  came  to  Abe's  mind,  for  not 
long  before  they  had  a  destructive  experience  with  one 
in  Knob  Creek  Valley. 

Knob  Creek  Farm  lay  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
high  hills  and  deep  gorges.  Sometimes  when  there 
came  a  big  rain  in  the  hills,  the  water  would  come  down 
the  gorges  and  spread  over  the  farm. 

That  last  year  they  were  planting  corn  one  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Denny  was  dropping  corn  in  the  hills 
and  Abe  was  dropping  pumpkin  seeds,  two  seeds  in 
every  other  hill  in  every  other  row. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  there  came  a  big  rain  in 
the  hills.  It  did  not  rain  a  drop  in  the  valley,  but  the 
water  coming  down  through  the  gorges  swept  over  the 
fields  and  washed  corn  and  pumpkin  seeds  clear  out 
of  the  ground  and  down  stream.  Only  the  home  cabin, 
which  stood  on  a  low  hill,  stood  above  the  flood. 

The  Knob  Creek  Valley,  despite  occasional  floods, 
was  a  good  place  for  a  wide-awake  boy  like  Abe  Lin- 
coln. Abe  was  the  son  of  pioneers.  He  did  not  live 
in  the  backwoods  but  in  the  front-woods.  He  and  his 
folks  were  a  part  of  that  advance  wave  of  population 
which  was  occupying  the  North  American  continent. 
It  is  always  the  more  vigorous  people  who  march  in 
advance  of  the  rest. 
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The  Knob  Creek  Farm  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
advance  movement.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Pike 
which  ran  through  the  Lincoln  property  was  a  great 
thoroughfare  along  which  passed  many  travelers  with 
whom  the  Lincolns  came  in  contact. 

There  were  scientific  men  among  these  pioneers. 
The  Lincolns  knew  Columbus  Graham,  doctor  and 
scientist,  who  came  to  Kentucky  to  study  about  the 
rocks,  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  wild  animals  of  the 
region.  More  than  once  he  stopped  with  the  Lincolns 
and  slept  in  the  bed  while  the  family  slept  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  attic. 

Revolutionary  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  Wash- 
ington often  sat  at  the  Lincoln  fireside,  and  in  Abe's 
hearing  told  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  They 
told  of  the  struggles  made  by  the  patriots  for  freedom. 

This  lad  who  lived  surrounded  by  the  Kentucky 
forests  had  much  also  to  stir  his  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Outside  of  the  home  and  its  duties  the  major 
interests  of  these  frontier  folk  were  religion  and  poli- 
tics— interests  that  served  to  take  the  mind  beyond  the 
petty  details  of  everyday  life. 

But  Tom  Lincoln  had  made  up  his  mind  to  move 
from  this  favored  region.  Although  the  suit  brought 
by  the  Philadelphia  company  was  as  yet  undecided,  he 
was  able  to  sell  his  farm  for  $300  to  a  man  named 
Colby — not  so  bad  a  price  considering  that  the  title  was 
in  dispute  and  that  labor  was  then  paid  only  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day.  However,  he  got  only  twenty  dollars 
in  cash.  The  balance  was  paid  with  400  gallons  of 
corn  whisky  for  which  the  Rolling  Fork  was  famous. 
Whisky  at  that  time  was  a  staple  article  of  commerce. 
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Tom  Lincoln  was  not  a  total  abstainer,  neither  was  he 
a  drunkard.  Abe  was  looked  upon  as  queer,  because 
before  she  died  he  promised  his  mother  never  to  drink 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  kept  the  promise  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Loaded  with  casks  of  whisky,  his  kit  of  carpenter's 
tools,  an  assortment  of  farm  implements,  household 
goods  and  a  store  of  such  products  as  corn,  hams, 
honey,  dried  fruit  and  beeswax,  the  "  Ark  "  was  poled 
off  down  stream. 

Unfortunately  the  "  Ark "  was  constructed  by  a 
house-builder  who  was  not  a  boat-builder,  and  the  craft 
proved  top-heavy.  When  it  entered  the  swirling  cur- 
rents of  the  Ohio  River  the  flatboat  tipped  over  and 
spilled  its  cargo  into  the  water. 

Luckily,  with  the  help  of  some  river-men,  Tom  got 
his  boat  righted,  and  fished  up  his  tool-kit,  most  of  the 
whisky  and  a  good  share  of  his  other  stuff.  The  whisky 
he  was  expecting  to  be  able  to  exchange  in  Indiana  for 
household  supplies  and  other  necessities. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  river-men  Tom  put  some 
large  stones  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat  to  serve  as  bal- 
last, and  again  made  off  down  stream.  He  floated  on 
until  he  reached  the  mouth  of  Anderson's  Creek  near 
the  town  of  Troy  on  the  Indiana  shore.  Here  he  sold 
his  boat  and  left  his  goods  in  care  of  a  man  named 
Posey. 

He  then  started  forth  to  locate  a  home-site.  Tom 
Lincoln  had  some  previous  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
Thomas  Carter.  So,  he  inquired  the  way  to  Carter's 
home  and  learned  that  he  lived  some  fifteen  miles  back 
from  the  river. 
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Following  information  given,  Tom  reached  Carter's 
cabin.  Taking  Carter's  advice  he  went  on  several 
miles  further  to  the  forks  of  Pidgeon  Creek,  where  he 
found  a  fine  stretch  of  open  forest,  with  some  plots  of 
prairie  along  the  stream.  There,  on  a  slight  elevation, 
he  picked  out  a  site  for  his  cabin.  With  Carter's  help 
he  cut  and  piled  brush  at  the  corners  of  a  160  acre 
tract  of  land  which  he  selected  as  his  farm. 

Next,  Tom  walked  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  where  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  was  situated  and  filed  his  claim  to 
the  plot  selected,  under  the  U.  S.  Land  Act.  This  done, 
he  made  the  long  hike  back  to  Anderson's  Ferry,  where 
he  crossed  to  the  Kentucky  shore  and  walked  on  home. 

About  two  weeks  after  leaving  home  he  walked  up 
to  his  cabin  door  one  day  and  reported,  "  Well,  I  hev 
got  the  place.  An'  it's  fine.  Best  timber  ye  ever  see 
— maple,  walnut,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  poplar  an'  sich  like. 
Country  full  o'  game — deer,  some  bar,  wild  turkey, 
coons,  'possum,  all  kinds  plenty." 

"  Air  ther  enny  school,"  asked  Nancy,  "  or  church?  " 

"  No,  not  yet,"  was  Tom's  reply,  "  but  soon  will  be. 
Ther  be  only  'bout  eight  famblies  o'  settlers  there  yit, 
but  more's  comin'  right  along." 

Every  one  in  the  family  was  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  moving.  It  was  already  October,  and  the  time  was 
short,  if  they  were  to  get  off  before  winter. 

An  auction  was  quickly  held  to  sell  off  the  furniture, 
farm  implements,  live  stock  and  farm  produce  which 
could  not  be  taken  along. 

As  the  crow  flies  the  distance  from  Knob  Creek  to 
Pidgeon  Creek  was  scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles,  but 
as  they  traveled,  making  detours  around  hills  and 
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swamps,  following  Indian  trails  that  ran  in  all  direc- 
tions except  in  a  straight  line,  they  traveled  not  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  before  reaching  Anderson's 
Ferry. 

Tom  and  Nancy  each  rode  a  horse  with  a  child  on 
behind.  Two  other  horses  were  led,  carrying  packs  of 
household  goods  on  their  backs. 

They  went  by  way  of  Elizabethtown  where  Tom  and 
Nancy  had  been  married  by  the  Methodist  preacher, 
Jesse  Head.  The  Lincolns  were  Baptists,  but  Tom  had 
heard  the  Reverend  Jesse  Head  preach  and  had  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  him  and  so  got  that  preacher  to  marry 
him  to  Nancy. 

Tom  and  Nancy  had  lived  the  first  year  of  their 
married  life  in  Elizabethtown  and  they  wished  to  say 
good-bye  to  their  many  friends  living  in  the  town. 

After  about  a  week  of  easy  traveling  in  golden 
October  weather,  camping  each  night  by  the  way,  they 
reached  the  Ohio  River  opposite  Troy  and  crossed  by 
Anderson's  Ferry. 

They  went  two  miles  from  the  ferry  to  Posey's  house, 
where  the  goods  brought  by  the  flatboat  were  stored. 
There  Tom  borrowed  a  four-horse  wagon  from  Posey 
and  hauled  his  stuff  the  eighteen  miles  to  the  forks 
of  Pidgeon  Creek,  where  Abe  was  to  live  for  the  next 
twelve  years. 

Having  reached  their  farm,  the  first  question  was 
that  of  shelter.  The  snows  of  winter  might  be  expected 
within  a  few  weeks  and  Tom  was  alone.  There  was 
no  time  to  cut  and  prepare  logs  for  a  log  cabin.  What 
was  to  be  done?    That  was  the  question. 
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THE  HALF-FACED  CAMP 


Winter  was  coming  on  and  there  was  no  time  to 
build  a  log  cabin.  So,  they  met  the  problem  of  shelter 
by  building  a  half- faced  camp. 

This  was  done  by  first  selecting  two  straight  trees 
standing  on  a  hillside  sloping  to  the  south,  and  four- 
teen feet  apart.  The  trees  were  topped,  the  branches 
trimmed  off  and  the  trunks  squared  to  form  the  front 
corner  posts  of  the  camp.  Next,  a  squared  log  four- 
teen feet  long  was  placed  on  top  of  the  posts  as  a  lintel 
across  the  front.  Finally,  fourteen-foot  logs  were 
pinned  to  the  corner  posts,  the  back  ends  of  which 
ran  to  the  hill  behind.  The  roof  was  of  small  poles 
with  branches  thrown  on  them  and  over  all  was  a 
thatch  of  dried  grass. 

Curtains  of  skins  with  the  fur  on  hung  from  the 
lintel.  These  could  be  drawn  aside  like  tent  flaps. 
The  logs  were  chinked  at  the  cracks  between  them  with 
clay  and  stones.  There  was  a  floor  of  earth,  but  stand- 
ing on  a  well-drained  slope,  the  camp  was  dry  and 
warm. 

In  front  was  a  huge  stone  fireplace  where  a  fire  was 
kept  burning  all  the  time.  This  fire  was  used  for  cook- 
ing and  in  cold  weather  for  warmth.  At  night  it  was 
a  protection  against  prowling  bears,  wolves  or  wild- 
cats. 

Down  on  the  river  at  Troy,  Tom  sold  several  casks 
of  his  whisky  and  bought  a  list  of  needed  household 
supplies.     Among  these  was  an  ax  for  Abe. 

"Here,  Abe,"  said  his  father  when  he  returned, 
"  here's  yer  ax.    Ye  air  a  big  boy  now,  Abe,  an'  ye  hev 
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strenth  ter  chop.  We  hev  a  heap  0'  Ian'  ter  clear  o' 
timber  an'  ye'll  hev  ter  help." 

"  All  righto,  Dad,"  he  answered.  "  I  kin  chop  now 
most  like  a  man." 

Abe  and  his  father  were  kept  busy  all  winter  cutting 
down  trees,  lopping  off  the  branches  after  the  trees 
were  down,  and  piling  these  branches  in  brush  heaps 
to  be  burnt.  The  logs  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
They  were  cut  into  convenient  lengths  where  they  lay, 
there  to  remain  until  a  log-rolling  in  the  spring,  when 
these  would  be  rolled  into  heaps  and  burnt  also. 

The  ground  had  to  be  cleared  of  timber  so  that  corn 
might  be  planted  in  the  spring.  There  was  no  demand 
for  the  trees  as  lumber  or  firewood  and  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  was  to  cut  them  down  and  burn 
them.  Besides,  the  ashes  left  after  burning  fertilized 
and  sweetened  the  soil. 

The  log-rolling  came  about  the  first  of  April,  and  all 
the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  were  invited  to  come 
and  help.  They  came  with  teams  of  horses,  yokes  of 
oxen,  log-chains,  crowbars  of  iron  and  wooden  marlin- 
spikes. 

It  was  like  a  picnic  for  Abe,  who  then  got  a  chance 
to  see  and  talk  with  all  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
vicinity. 

After  the  logs  were  heaped,  they  were  fired  and  for 
weeks  kept  slowly  burning. 

It  was  at  this  log-rolling  that  Abe  first  met  Josiah 
Crawford,  one  of  the  nearer  neighbors.  Noticing  the 
eager  lad  helping  at  the  handling  of  the  heavy  logs, 
Crawford  stepped  up  to  him.  "  Bub,"  he  asked,  "  how 
old  be  ye?  " 
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"  I'm  past  eight,"  answered  Abe.  "  Don't  ye  think 
I  do  fine?  " 

"  Sure  ye  air  doin'  fine,"  said  Crawford.  "  But  only 
eight?  Ye  look  twelve,  if  a  day.  How  cum  ye  be  so 
tall?    Whut  ye  been  eatin'?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  rejoined  Abe,  "  but  me  Mammy's 
tall,  an'  mebby  thet's  why." 

"  P'raps  so,"  concluded  Crawford.  "  P'raps  thet's 
so." 

Crawford  took  a  great  liking  to  the  tall  boy  who 
was  so  willing  to  help,  and  was  to  be  his  friend  for 
many  years  to  come. 

After  the  spring  crop  had  been  planted  Tom  Lincoln 
took  a  brief  trip  to  Kentucky  to  attend  to  certain  busi- 
ness matters,  among  which  was  to  give  his  testimony 
in  the  suit  over  the  title  to  the  farm  on  Knob  Creek. 
He  had  sold  the  farm  but  his  testimony  was  required 
to  help  the  man  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  farm.  The 
jury  again  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  settlers  and 
against  the  Philadelphia  company.  He  traveled  on 
horseback  and  after  several  weeks  he  came  riding  back 
to  Pidgeon  Creek. 

One  day  while  they  were  still  living  in  the  half- 
faced  camp,  Abe  chanced  to  look  out  through  a  crack 
between  the  logs  and  see  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys. 
Reaching  up  to  where  his  father's  gun  hung  on  the 
wall,  he  took  it  down,  aimed  carefully,  and  shot  a  big 
gobbler. 

His  mother  thought  this  quite  a  feat  for  an  eight- 
year-old  boy  and  when  he  brought  in  the  bird  she  said, 
"  Thet's  a  fine  turkey,  Abe.  It  were  the  finest  in  the 
flock."     This  pleased  Abe,  but  he  never  took  much 
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pleasure  in  hunting,  for  he  hated  to  kill  harmless  crea- 
tures and  the  wolves  and  wildcats  were  scarce. 

There  was  a  salty  marsh  on  the  farm  which  was 
called  a  "  deer-lick,"  because  the  deer  came  there  to 
lick  up  the  brine  for  the  salt  which  they  craved.  It 
was  easy  to  lie  in  wait  for  deer  and  shoot  them  when 
they  came  to  the  deer-lick,  but  Abe  hated  to  kill  the 
innocent  creatures.  However,  he  would  occasionally  go 
with  his  father  to  hunt  for  coons  and  'possums  which 
they  ate  after  they  had  skinned  them  for  the  fur.  Abe 
was  very  skillful  at  tanning  these  skins.  He  would 
take  the  brains  of  the  animals  and  rub  them  into  the 
skins  until  the  hide  became  soft  and  pliable. 

One  day  shortly  after  Tom's  return  from  his  visit 
to  Kentucky,  he  came  in  after  being  down  at  the  Ferry 
where  there  was  a  post-office.  "  Come  here,  Abe,"  he 
called.  "  Got  good  news  fer  ye;  Abe,  yer  uncle  Tom 
Sparrow  an'  yer  aunt  Betsey  air  comin';  Denny  Hanks, 
too.  They's  goin'  ter  live  here.  Glad,  ain't  ye?  Ye 
wuz  so  peaked  ter  leave  them  in  Kaintuck,  an'  now 
ye  air  goin'  ter  hev  them  fer  neighbors." 

"  Thet  so?  "  asked  Abe,  his  face  lighting  up  in  a 
grin.    "  How  soon  be  they  comin'?  " 

"  Oh,  in  'bout  a  month,"  answered  Tom.  "  An'  we 
must  git  the  new  cabin  made  quick,  so's  we  kin  giv 
'em  the  camp  ter  live  in  ontil  they  kin  git  a  cabin  o' 
ther  own." 

Tom  Lincoln  had  most  of  the  material  for  a  new 
cabin  ready  on  the  ground.  He  had  hewn  the  logs 
square  and  notched  them  at  the  ends.  They  would 
have  to  be  laid  up  in  the  cabin  walls  and  a  house- 
raising  was  to  be  arranged  so  that  this  could  be  done. 
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The  house-raising  was  announced  for  the  close  of 
June.  Pidgeon  Creek  was  filling  up  rapidly  with  set- 
tlers and  there  were  several  more  to  be  invited  to  the 
house-raising  than  came  to  the  log-rolling  in  April. 
Abe  had  a  chance  to  meet  these  new  people  and  also 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Crawford. 

Coming  up  to  the  boy  with  a  smiling  greeting,  Craw- 
ford asked,  "  Still  growin',  ain't  ye,  Abe?  When  ye 
goin'  ter  stop?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  grinned  Abe.  "  Want  ter  go  ter 
school  some  more  'fore  I  git  done  growin'.  When  ye 
goin'  ter  hev  school  in  Pidgeon  Crick?  " 

"  Shure,  ye  want  ter  go  ter  school  some  more,"  was 
Crawford's  answer.  "  An'  the  way  Pidgeon  Crick's 
fillin'  up,  'twon't  be  long  'fore  we  kin  afford  ter  hire 
a  teacher.    'Bout  next  year,  p'raps." 

They  raised  the  walls  of  the  new  cabin  and  put  on 
the  roof.  It  had  a  single  door,  a  floor  of  earth  and  but 
one  room,  over  which  was  an  attic  where  Abe  slept. 

Aside  from  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  they  had 
few  books  in  the  Lincoln  home  at  this  time.  Abe  was 
becoming  an  insatiable  reader  and  a  little  later  got  hold 
of  copies  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  iEsop's  Fables,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 

However,  the  book  that  had  most  influence  and 
which  awakened  his  patriotism,  which  thenceforth  be- 
came the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  was  Parson  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington. 

When  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States  Lincoln  was  invited  to 
address  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton.  Speak- 
ing of  this  book  he  said,  "  I  remember  all  the  accounts 
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there  given  of  the  battlefields  and  struggles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy 
even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  common  that  they  struggled  for." 

Abe  had  heard  that  at  Neighbor  Crawford's  there 
was  a  wonderful  book  which  told  all  about  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Going  over 
to  Crawford's  house,  he  saw  him  and  asked,  "  Mr. 
Crawford,  would  ye  min'  lendin'  me  yer  Life  o'  George 
Washington?  Please,  an'  I'll  be  orful  keerful  o'  it,  an' 
won't  spile  it  'tall." 

"  Sure,  I  will,  Sonny,"  replied  Crawford.  "  An'  it's 
a  mighty  fine  book,  too." 

Abe  took  the  book  home  and  laid  it  carefully  on  a 
shelf  set  against  the  cabin  wall.  He  had  not  a  chance 
more  than  to  glance  at  the  precious  volume,  when  Tom 
called  him,  "  Abe,  oh,  Abe!  Come  'long  with  me  down 
ter  the  Ferry.  The  Sparrows  hev  come  an'  we  must 
help  ter  move  'em  up  here." 

While  Abe  and  his  father  were  gone  to  help  bring 
the  Sparrow  family  to  Pidgeon  Creek,  there  burst  a 
terrific  thunder  storm  and  a  torrential  rain  fell  which 
drenched  everything. 

When  Abe  and  his  father  got  home  again  and  Abe 
went  to  get  his  Washington  book,  he  found  that  the 
rain  had  driven  in  through  a  crack  between  the  logs, 
which  was  above  the  shelf  on  which  Abe  had  laid 
the  book.  The  book  was  soaked.  The  binding  was 
warped  and  many  of  the  pages  were  discolored  by  the 
wet,  making  the  book  pretty  much  of  a  ruin. 

Abe  was  heart-broken,  but  he  determined  to  face  the 
music. 
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Taking  the  ruined  book,  Abe  went  straight  to  Craw- 
ford's house.  He  found  Crawford  out  in  front  of  his 
home,  and  going  to  him  he  held  out  the  book  and  said, 
"  I'm  drefful  sorry,  Mr.  Crawford,  but  yer  book  wuz 
on  a  shelf  aginst  the  wall,  an'  when  I  were  gone  the 
rain  came  through  between  the  logs  an'  spiled  the  book. 
Here  it  be.    Whatever  kin  I  do?  " 

"  Well,  me  boy,"  answered  Crawford,  "  whut  do  ye 
think?  Ye  know  ye  promised  ter  take  good  keer  o' 
the  book,  an'  now  ye  bring  it  ter  me  spiled.  Ye  cain't 
make  it  good,  kin  ye?  " 

"  No,  I  cain't  make  it  good,"  acknowledged  Abe, 
"  but  I'm  willin'  ter  do  anythin'  ye  say  ter  make  it  up 
ter  ye,  anythin'  'tall." 

"  Well,  then,  Bub,"  proposed  Crawford,  "  s'pose  ye 
do  this,  keep  the  book  an'  pay  fer  it." 

"  But,  Mr.  Crawford,"  Abe  went  on,  "  how  kin  I 
pay  ye  fer  it?  All  the  money  I  hev  is  seventeen  cents, 
an'  the  book's  wuth  a  hull  lot  mor'n  thet." 

"  Yes,  boy,"  continued  Crawford,  "  the  book's  wuth 
more'n  seventeen  cents;  but  s'pose  ye  pay  me  shuckin' 
corn  fer  three  days  in  the  standin'  corn  down  in  me 
south  field.    What  ye  say  to  thet?  " 

"  I'll  be  glad  ter,"  said  Abe.  "  Right  glad  ter  do 
thet  fer  ye,  Mr.  Crawford." 

So  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  it  was  a  fair  one. 
The  boy  had  been  somewhat  careless  and  it  was  right 
for  him  to  pay  for  the  damage.  Labor  at  that  time 
commanded  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  but  this  was  for 
a  man,  and  Abe  was  hardly  worth  that  much.    Seventy- 
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five  cents  or  less  was  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
book. 

This  book  became  one  of  Abe's  greatest  treasures 
and  when  the  evenings  were  long  Abe  used  to  lie  on 
his  back  before  the  blazing  fire  and  spend  the  hours 
reading  again  and  again  the  wonderful  life  of  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Abe  got  possession  of 
quite  a  different  book.  Dennis  Hanks  was  now 
living  near  by  with  the  Sparrows.  They  were  talking 
together  once,  and  Abe  said,  "  The  things  I  want  ter 
know,  Denny,  air  in  books,  and  the  bestest  thing  any- 
body kin  do  fer  me  is  ter  git  me  a  book." 

Books  were  scarce  and  there  was  little  money  to  buy 
them.  These  farmers  could  produce  plenty  of  corn 
and  other  crops  from  their  land,  but  there  was  no 
market  where  they  could  sell  what  they  produced  for 
money. 

Dennis  Hanks  had  little  money,  but  one  day  when 
he  was  working  at  a  neighbor's  he  saw  a  small  volume 
lying  on  the  table.  Mindful  of  Abe's  craze  for  books, 
he  inquired  what  the  book  was  about. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  neighbor,  "  this  book  ain't  much.  It 
'pears  to  be  about  a  passel  o'  quare  people,  but  it's 
curious." 

"  Will  ye  sell  it?  "  asked  Dennis. 

"  Sure,"  answered  the  neighbor.  "  Whut  do  ye 
offer?  " 

"  I  hain't  no  money,"  said  Denny,  "  but  I  kin  work 
fer  it." 

"  Ye'll  work  fer  it,  will  ye?  "  replied  the  neighbor. 
"  Will  ye  cut  me  three  cords  o'  wood  fer  it?  " 
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"  I'll  do  thet,  an'  willm',"  was  Denny's  answer. 

Denny  took  the  book  to  Abe,  who  found  it  about 
the  most  interesting  book  he  had  ever  seen.  He  would 
lie  on  the  floor,  face  downward,  shoulders  propped  up 
by  his  elbows,  hour  after  hour  reading  the  Arabian 
Nights  out  loud. 

One  evening  Abe  read  about  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  who 
sailed  his  ship  so  near  to  a  magnetic  mountain  that  the 
attraction  of  the  mountain  drew  all  the  nails  out  from 
the  hull  and  the  ship  fell  apart.  Abe  stopped  reading 
and  laughed  and  laughed  at  the  plight  of  the  sailors, 
until  Denny  asked: 

"Whut  ye  laffin'  at,  Abe?" 

"  I'm  laffin'  at  the  fix  them  fellers  be  in,  with  the  ship 
all  fallin'  ter  pieces." 

"  Abe,  'tain't  nothing  to  laugh  at  'tall,"  protested 
Denny.  "  Thet  stuff  be  all  a  passel  0'  lies,  thet's  whut 
they  be."    Dennis  couldn't  see  the  joke. 

But  although  Denny  was  not  much  of  a  hand  to  read 
or  understand  books,  he  was  a  great  hand  when  it  came 
to  knowing  the  way  of  the  woods  and  the  wild  animals 
that  lived  there  and  Abe  who  now  had  reached  nine 
learned  many  things  from  Denny,  who  was  ten  years 
older,  that  he  could  not  learn  from  books. 

Abe  dearly  loved  his  mother,  Nancy,  and  in  later 
years  he  used  to  speak  of  her  as  "  My  Angel  Mother." 

On  Sundays  she  would  gather  her  children  around 
her  and  tell  them  stories  out  of  the  Bible  and  pray 
with  them. 

After  Abe  became  President,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  I 
remember  my  mother's  prayers.  They  have  clung  to 
me  all  my  life." 
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The  second  fall  at  Pidgeon  Creek  was  a  terrible  time 
for  the  region.  An  epidemic  appeared  which  they 
called  the  "  Milk  Sick."  It  was  a  fever  that  baffled 
the  doctors,  but,  anyway,  the  nearest  doctor  was  thirty- 
five  miles  away. 

The  disease  was  thought  to  be  contracted  by  drink- 
ing milk  from  cows  that  had  been  poisoned  by  eating 
certain  weeds.  The  malady  also  attacked  cattle.  In 
most  cases  the  disease  was  quickly  fatal.  It  seemed 
especially  dangerous  to  adults.  To  this  day,  the  dis- 
ease, which  seems  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  is  a  mystery. 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sparrow  came  down  with 
"  Milk  Sick  "  and  died  within  two  weeks.  Nancy  took 
Dennis  Hanks  home  to  live  with  her  family. 

The  Halls,  Levi  and  Nancy,  cousins  of  the  Lincolns, 
had  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Pidgeon  Creek  shortly 
after  the  Sparrows  came.  They  both  were  taken  down 
with  the  dread  sickness  and  died. 

Nancy  had  nursed  both  the  Sparrows  and  the  Halls 
until  they  died. 

Then,  Mrs,  Boomer,  a  neighbor,  contracted  the  sick- 
ness. Nancy  Lincoln  was  with  her.  Mrs.  Boomer 
said,  "  I'm  going  ter  die." 

"  Tut,  tut,  woman,"  answered  Nancy.  "  Ye'll  soon 
be  well  an'  strong  agin."  But  it  was  not  to  be,  for  the 
third  day  Mrs.  Boomer  also  died. 

It  was  simply  appalling,  the  more  so  because  Tom 
Lincoln  had  to  make  the  coffins  for  the  community. 
He  and  Denny  whipsawed  black  walnut  logs  into 
planks  and  Abe  whittled  pegs  (or  dowels)  which  were 
used  to  pin  the  planks  together. 
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Then,  Nancy  herself  came  down  with  the  dread  dis- 
ease and  for  seven  days  struggled  with  the  fever  that 
was  burning  up  her  life. 

Abe  and  Sarah  did  what  they  could  at  waiting  on 
their  mother. 

A  SAD  HOME  AT  PIDGEON  CREEK 

Finally,  Nancy  knew  she  was  going  to  die.  She 
called  her  children  to  her  bedside.  She  had  become 
very  weak  and  the  children  leaned  over  the  bed  to  hear 
her  whispered  message. 

She  said  to  Abe,  placing  her  hot  hand  on  his  head, 
"  I  am  going  away  from  you,  Abe,  and  I  shall  not 
return.  I  know  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy  and  that 
you  will  be  kind  to  Sarah  and  to  your  father.  I  want 
you  to  live  as  I  have  taught  you  and  to  love  your  Heav- 
enly Father." 

She  struggled  for  life  until  the  seventh  day,  October 
5,  1818,  and  then  entered  into  her  rest. 

It  became  the  sad  duty  for  Abe  to  whittle  out  the 
pegs  to  be  used  by  Tom  Lincoln  and  Dennis  Hanks 
in  fastening  together  the  walnut  planks  used  in  making 
the  coffin  in  which  they  laid  their  mother. 

They  buried  her  in  a  beautiful  woodland  glade  about 
half  a  mile  from  their  log  cabin.  This  spot  is  now 
included  in  a  State  Park. 

There  were  five  graves  in  two  rows.  In  one  row 
were  Nancy  Lincoln,  Thomas  Sparrow  and  Elizabeth 
Sparrow.    In  the  other,  Levi  Hall  and  Nancy  Hall. 

Nancy  Lincoln  was  a  remarkable  woman.  In  per- 
son, she  was  tall  and  spare.  She  was  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, her  hair  was  black  and  her  brow  beetling.    She 
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was  of  a  social  and  cheerful  nature  and  the  life  of  the 
party  at  social  gatherings. 

Her  son  Abraham  said  of  her,  "  My  mother  was 
highly  intellectual  by  nature,  had  a  strong  memory, 
sound  judgment,  and  was  cool  and  heroic.  God  bless 
my  mother;  all  I  am  and  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her." 

Abe  was  in  his  tenth  year  when  he  lost  his  mother. 
His  sister  Sally  was  two  years  older.  She  was  a  bright 
and  attractive  child  and  when  she  went  to  school  with 
Abe  in  Kentucky,  the  teachers  said  that  she  was 
quicker  at  learning  than  her  brother. 

Sally  grieved  for  her  mother  without  ceasing.  She 
would  sit  all  day  by  the  fireplace  and  moan  and  sob. 

Abe  did  his  best  to  comfort  her.  His  heart  was 
heavy,  too,  but  seeing  his  sister  so  stricken  with  sor- 
row, he  did  his  best  to  cheer  her. 

He  thought  his  pets  might  solace  her  grief,  so  one 
day  he  said,  "  Don't  ye  cry  so,  Sally;  kain't  I  do  suthin' 
fer  ye?  I  know,  Sally,  ye  feel  bad.  I'll  give  ye  Honey 
an'  my  little  pet  coon,  Brisk.  Take  'em  an'  ye'll  feel 
better."  He  had  found  that  when  playing  with  his  pets 
his  grief  was  somewhat  relieved.  But  Sally  did  not 
respond. 

Then,  he  suggested  to  Denny  that  if  they  could  catch 
a  young  fawn  down  by  the  deer-lick,  and  tame  it  for 
her,  Sally  might  be  consoled  by  playing  with  the  fawn. 
But  the  deer  were  too  wild  and  shy,  so  they  failed  to 
catch  a  fawn. 

It  was  a  dreary  year  for  the  Lincoln  family. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  Nancy  they  held 
memorial  services.  This  was  the  custom  of  these  Ken- 
tucky folk.    They  usually  had  no  funeral  at  the  time 
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of  death,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  more 
memorial  services  were  held. 

Abe  was  commissioned  by  his  father  to  get  a 
preacher  for  this  service  and  he  wrote  to  Kentucky  to 
Rev.  David  Elkins  who  rode  a  hundred  miles  to  hold 
a  memorial  service  for  Nancy  Lincoln  and  the  relatives 
who  had  died  in  the  fall  of  the  "  Milk  Sick."  Elkins 
was  a  Baptist  preacher  of  the  kind  of  Baptists  to  whom 
the  Lincoins  belonged.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  the 
family.  They  had  a  Baptist  church  organization  at 
Pidgeon  Creek,  but  no  minister. 

The  services  were  held  on  a  bright  winter  day  and 
people  came  from  far  and  near.  They  came  afoot,  on 
horseback  and  in  wagons,  some  drawn  by  horses  and 
some  drawn  by  oxen.  Nancy  was  loved  and  known 
throughout  the  entire  region  and  they  came  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  woman  who  had 
gone  from  among  them. 

The  Lincoins  found  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  home  without  a  mother?  "  to  be,  "  Very  un- 
satisfactory, indeed." 

Twelve-year-old  Sally  was  an  inefficient  housekeeper. 
This  was  in  some  measure  because  of  her  sorrow,  which 
made  her  indifferent  to  caring  for  the  home. 

The  fare  on  the  family  table  was  often  very  meager. 
This  was  not  because  there  was  no  food,  but  because 
Sally  did  not  prepare  it. 

Tom  Lincoln  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  the  family  meals.  One  day  when  Tom 
and  the  boys  came  in  hungry  from  their  work,  Sally 
placed  before  them  a  dish  of  roasted  potatoes  as  the 
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entire  provision  for  the  meal.  As  usual,  Tom  Lincoln 
asked  a  blessing  upon  the  repast. 

Abe  looked  at  the  potatoes  rather  doubtfully,  and 
then  remarked,  "  Dad,  I  call  them  potatoes  mighty 
pore  blessin's." 

The  table  situation  was  relieved  somewhat  by  Abe, 
who  had  a  knack  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  others 
as  well. 

For  one  thing,  he  made  lye  hominy,  which  makes 
very  good  eating,  especially  when  served  with  what  the 
ancient  Spartans  called  "  Hunger  Sauce." 

The  lye  hominy  was  made  in  this  way.  He  took 
planks  and  made  a  V-shaped  vat,  which  he  filled  with 
hardwood  ashes  from  the  fireplace.  Water  was  poured 
in  the  dished-out  center  on  top,  which  gradually  seep- 
ing through  the  ashes  came  out  at  the  point  of  the  vat 
below  as  a  brown  liquor,  called  lye.  This  lye  was  put 
in  the  soap  kettle  and  heated  to  boiling.  Next,  shelled 
corn  was  boiled  in  this  hot  lye  for  a  short  time  until 
the  skins  came  off.  Then,  this  corn  was  boiled  in  sev- 
eral changes  of  water  until  the  lye  taste  was  taken  out, 
and  finally  the  corn  was  boiled  until  soft  and  the 
kernels  were  swollen  up  like  popcorn.  This  corn 
hominy  made  by  the  lye  process  was  tasty  and  satisfy- 
ing, and  grew  better  and  better  the  oftener  it  was 
warmed  over. 

Abe  also  used  lye  from  the  same  vat  to  make  soft- 
soap.  All  the  bacon  and  ham  rinds,  the  waste  fat 
accumulated  when  butchering  hogs  and  the  cracklings 
left  after  rendering  lard,  were  saved  and  put  into  the 
soap  kettle  and  boiled  until  dissolved  in  the  lye.  The 
result  was  a  jelly-like  product  which  was  poured  into 
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crocks  and  was  called  soft-soap.  It  was  very  cleans- 
ing. 

A  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Nancy,  but  it 
seemed  that  they  could  not  get  accustomed  to  her 
absence. 

But  one  evening  Tom  announced  to  the  family, 
"  Childer,  I  be  goin'  back  to  Kaintuck.  I'll  be  goin' 
fust  thing  in  the  morninV 

"  How  soon'll  ye  be  back,  Dad?  "  asked  Abe.  "  Next 
week?  " 

"  Cain't  tell  nohow,"  was  Tom's  reply.  "  Depends 
on  how  I  gits  on  wuth  me  business." 

The  young  man  Dennis  Hanks,  member  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  since  the  death  of  the  Sparrows,  now  spoke 
up,  "  Whut  ye  goin'  fer,  Uncle  Tom?  Goin'  fer  a  wife? 
Ye  sartinly  need  un." 

"  Wull,  I  mout  bring  un,"  was  Tom's  rejoinder. 
"  But  ye  best  wait  an'  see." 

Next  morning  at  sun-up  Tom  Lincoln  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  down  to  Anderson's  Ferry  where  he 
crossed  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  He  made  straight  for 
Elizabethtown,  where  he  had  married  Nancy.  He  had 
learned  that  Sarah  Bush,  a  former  sweetheart  whom 
he  had  courted  before  he  sought  Nancy,  and  who  had 
married  Daniel  Johnston,  was  now  a  widow,  and  she 
was  the  object  of  his  quest. 


Ill 
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Tom  Lincoln  reached  Elizabethtown  and  rode  down 
the  street  on  which  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  lived.  When 
he  reached  her  house  he  saw  her  in  the  yard  washing 
clothes.  He  tied  his  horse  to  the  hitching  post  at  the 
gate  and  walked  into  the  yard. 

After  speaking  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  replying 
to  her  questions,  he  came  to  the  point  without  further 
delay  and  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

Widow  Johnston  was  agreeable,  but  on  certain  con- 
ditions. "  I  hev  known  ye  long,"  she  said,  "  an'  I'd  be 
willin'  fer  to  marry  ye,  but,  Dan'l  left  me  poor  with 
many  debts,  an'  I  don't  think  it  right  ter  leave  the 
State  till  they  be  paid." 

"  Han'  me  the  bills,"  commanded  Tom,  in  his  most 
impressive  voice.  "  I  hev  an  idy  I  kin  take  care  o' 
them." 

She  went  into  the  house  and  came  out  with  the  un- 
paid bills,  saying  to  Tom  as  she  handed  him  the  papers, 
"  Here  they  be,  whut  do  ye  say?  " 

Tom  Lincoln  glanced  over  them,  made  an  estimate 
of  about  what  they  totaled,  and  said,  "  I  figger  I  kin 
look  arter  these  all  righto." 

He  at  once  went  off,  visited  the  list  of  creditors  and 
paid  them  off  in  full.    Then  he  came  back  to  Sarah 
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Bush  Johnston  and  handed  her  the  receipted  bills,  say- 
ing, "  Here  they  be,  all  paid  in  full.  Now,  when  kin 
we  be  married?  " 

Widow  Johnston  was  prompt  and  they  were  married 
three  days  later. 

Although  her  husband  left  her  in  debt  when  he  died, 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston  had  an  unusually  large  outfit  of 
household  furniture  and  bedding.  She  also  had  three 
children,  a  boy  and  two  girls. 

Tom  Lincoln  next  borrowed  a  four-horse  wagon  from 
Ralph  Crom,  his  new  brother-in-law,  and  loaded  it 
with  his  bride,  her  children  and  the  household  goods, 
after  which  he  drove  back  to  his  Indiana  home. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  fine  December  day,  the 
family  left  at  home  saw  Tom  Lincoln  drive  up  to  the 
cabin  with  the  four-horse  wagon  and  its  load. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  Abe,  Denny 
and  Sally,  for  a  new  mother  had  come,  and  also  three 
playmates,  Elizabeth,  John  and  Matilda. 

Sarah  Bush  was  certainly  a  great  acquisition.  She 
was  a  capable  and  active  housekeeper.  The  first  thing 
she  did  on  arrival  was  to  call  for  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
gourdful  of  soft-soap.  She  then  proceeded  to  put  Abe 
and  his  sister  through  a  vigorous  course  of  scrubbing. 

The  house  also  received  her  determined  attention. 
She  had  Tom  replace  the  earthen  floor  of  the  cabin 
with  one  of  planks,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  provided  a 
new  door  and  a  window  with  glass.  She  soon  had 
everything  about  the  house  ship-shape. 

Dennis  Hanks  by  this  time  had  reached  twenty.  He 
regarded  the  new  state  of  affairs  with  enthusiasm.  He 
said  to  a  neighbor,  "  Aunt  Sarah  sartinly  hez  faculty." 
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In  later  years  Dennis  Hanks  married  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Chapman, 
thus  described  the  new  mother:  "  She  was  a  very  tall 
woman,  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  was  handsome,  talk- 
ative and  proud.  She  wore  her  hair  curled — was  kind- 
hearted  and  charitable,  and  also  very  industrious." 

Abe  and  his  stepmother  got  along  famously.  Tom 
Lincoln  was  disposed  to  think  that  Abe's  fondness  for 
reading  was  foolish,  but  his  stepmother  always  encour- 
aged him  in  his  reading  and  writing.  As  to  the  latter, 
when  Abe  was  very  young  he  got  into  the  habit  of 
writing  down  his  opinions  on  various  subjects.  Paper 
and  ink  were  scarce.  However,  he  sewed  odds  and 
ends  of  paper  together  and  made  of  them  a  scrap- 
book.  He  cut  pens  of  quills  dropped  by  turkey  buz- 
zards and  manufactured  a  fair  quality  of  black  ink  out 
of  a  strong  tea  made  by  steeping  the  roots  of  the  wild 
blackberry  to  which  he  added  a  few  lumps  of  copperas. 
The  iron  in  the  copperas  and  the  tannin  in  the  roots 
combined  together  produced  the  black  liquor.  The 
same  substances  are  used  in  making  ink  to-day.  The 
farmer  of  that  day  used  sulphur  and  copperas  to  make 
condition  powders  to  give  as  a  tonic  to  horses  in  spring. 

Now,  with  the  coming  of  the  new  mother,  the  family 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  comfort  never  experienced  before, 
for  Sarah  Bush  had  a  way.  She  was  always  ambitious 
for  Abe  and  understood  him  as  no  one  else  did.  In 
her  old  age  she  said  of  her  stepson,  "  I  can  say  what 
scarcely  one  mother  in  a  thousand  can  say;  Abe  never 
gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused  to  do 
anything  I  asked  him.  I  must  say  that  Abe  was  the 
best  boy  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see." 
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When  Andrew  Crawford  opened  a  school  about  a 
quarter  mile  distant  from  the  Lincoln  home  Sarah  in- 
sisted that  he  be  given  a  chance  to  attend  it.  The 
school  did  not  amount  to  much  and  the  main  text-book 
was  Webster's  Elementary  Speller.  It  took  the  student, 
however,  all  the  way  from  c-a-t  to  i-n-c-o-m-p-r-e- 
h-e-n-s-i-b-i-1-i-t-y. 

But  one  important  thing  that  Crawford  did  was  to 
train  the  children  in  manners.  He  would  have  a  pupil 
go  outside,  enter  in  the  proper  manner  and  be  intro- 
duced to  the  rest  of  the  school.  Each  one  had  to  take 
his  turn  in  introducing  the  other  pupils. 

Like  the  Kentucky  schools,  this  was  also  a  "  Blab- 
School."  One  reason  for  having  the  children  study 
aloud  was  so  that  the  teacher  could  keep  tab  on  them 
and  know  that  they  were  studying.  The  teacher  had 
a  habit  of  cruising  around  the  room  and  touching  up 
with  a  rod  those  children  who  were  quiet. 

The  school-building  was  rough  and  rude.  Most  of 
the  light  came  through  the  open  door.  The  little 
squares  in  the  window  frame  were  filled  with  oiled 
paper.  Built  of  unchinked  logs,  with  a  floor  of  split 
logs,  the  structure  stood  up  two  steps  from  the  ground 
in  front  and  ran  back  against  the  hillside  in  the  rear. 
Thus,  it  was  open  underneath  and  the  dogs  were  wont 
to  gather  there  and  scrape  their  backs  against  the  floor 
logs  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas. 

The  fleas  would  then  come  up  through  the  cracks  in 
the  floor  and  bite  the  bare  legs  of  the  pupils.  Abe 
and  the  other  children  used  to  go  into  the  woods  and 
gather  armfuls  of  pennyroyal  which  they  would  tramp 
down  in  the  aisle  between  the  benches.    The  aromatic 
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fragrance  of  the  crushed  pennyroyal  was  fairly  effec- 
tive in  driving  off  the  fleas.  (Crushed  pennyroyal  or 
the  oil  of  pennyroyal  will  keep  mosquitoes  away.  Try 
it  in  camp  and  see.) 

Abe  had  three  teachers  in  Indiana.  The  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  Andrew  Crawford,  who  taught  him  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  When  fourteen  he  was  taught  by 
John  Swaney  and  when  he  was  sixteen  Azel  W.  Dorsey 
introduced  him  to  Arithmetic. 

In  later  life  Lincoln  seemed  to  pity  himself  for  his 
imperfect  schooling.  When  he  went  to  Congress  and 
was  given  the  biographical  blank  to  fill  out  for  the 
Congressional  Directory,  he  wrote  after  the  question 
Education — "  Defective." 

But  the  most  valuable  feature  in  his  education  Lin- 
coln overlooked.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the  educa- 
tion he  received  cultivated  in  him  that  love  for  his 
country  which  became  a  ruling  passion  of  his  life  and 
his  most  valuable  possession. 

SCHOOL-DAYS 


One  of  the  few  times  when  Lincoln,  the  man,  fell 
into  a  towering  rage  was  when  he  found  out  that  a 
certain  man  had  been  cheating  the  State.  This  to  him 
was  wholesale  larceny,  cheating  all  the  people. 

The  reason  why  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  China 
is  because  the  people  there  do  not  mind  cheating  the 
Government.  One  cause  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
China  by  Japan  was  because  such  things  were  done  by 
dishonest  contractors,  as  filling  shells  for  the  use  of 
the  Navy  with  brick  dust  in  place  of  gunpowder. 

The  individual  Chinaman  is  honest  in  dealing  with 
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other  individuals.  The  worst  disgrace  for  a  Chinese 
merchant  is  to  be  unable  to  meet  his  bills  at  the  New 
Year.  Many  Chinamen  commit  hari  kiri  because  un- 
able to  survive  such  disgrace.  Lincoln  saw  the  danger 
to  our  country  in  the  Chinese  point  of  view. 

Now,  as  to  Lincoln's  education  in  patriotism.  For 
example,  he  studied  the  Kentucky  Preceptor,  which 
told  of  great  deeds,  of  sacrifices  for  freedom,  of  hatred 
of  tyrants,  of  contempt  for  mean  actions.  It  was  cal- 
culated propaganda  for  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

The  very  arithmetic  he  studied  put  its  problems  in 
terms  of  American  history.  They  were  such  as: 
"  America  was  discovered  in  1492.  Independence  was 
declared  in  1776.  How  many  years  between  the 
events?  "  And,  again:  "  General  Washington  was 
born  in  1732.    What  was  his  age  in  1787?" 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  limited  education  given  in 
these  frontier  schools  was  calculated  to  impress  upon 
the  children  a  love  for  their  country  and  its  institutions. 

As  only  the  teacher  had  a  book,  the  pupils  had  to 
listen  sharply  and  commit  the  lessons,  thus  stimulating 
the  memory. 

The  school  had  exhibitions  at  which  the  pupils  spoke 
"  pieces,"  and  had  debates.  A  favorite  question  for 
debate  was,  "  Resolved  that  the  Negro  has  more  to 
complain  of  than  the  Indian."  As  another  feature  of 
the  program,  dialogues  were  recited  by  the  school 
children. 

They  had  public  spelling-bees  and  Abe  became  a 
prize  speller.  One  day  Katy  Robie  was  standing  in 
the  line  opposite  Abe,  when  she  was  called  on  to  spell 
"  defied."    If  she  missed  spelling  it  correctly  she  would 
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be  "  spelled  down,"  and  would  have  to  take  her  seat. 
She  was  undecided  whether  the  second  syllable  was 
spelled  beginning  fe-,  fy-,  or  fi-.  Abe  was  watching  her 
and  catching  her  eye,  he  put  his  finger  to  his  own  eye. 
Katy  took  the  hint  and  spelled  the  word  correctly. 

Abe  was  fond  of  rhyming.  One  couplet  that  he  wrote 
in  his  copy-book  ran, 

"  A  braham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen 
He  would  be  good,  but  God  knows  when" 

After  reading  Weems'  Life  of  Washington,  Abe  took 
George  Washington  as  his  hero.  He  read  the  story  of 
the  cherry  tree,  which  was  probably  true,  for  George 
was  that  kind  of  a  boy,  and  he  sought  to  emulate 
George  Washington's  truthfulness.  Even  as  a  boy  Abe 
was  known  as  "  Honest  Abe." 

Over  the  door  of  the  little  log  schoolhouse  at  Pidgeon 
Creek  hung  a  fine  pair  of  antlers.  Reaching  school 
early  one  morning,  Abe  reached  up,  seized  the  antlers, 
and  started  to  swing  back  and  forth.  However,  his 
weight  was  too  great  and  the  antlers  broke  off. 

A  little  later  when  the  teacher  came,  he  asked 
angrily,  "  Who  was  it  that  broke  off  the  antlers?  " 

Abe  spoke  up,  "  I  did  it,  teacher,  but  I  did  not  mean 
ter.    I  hung  on  them  and  they  broke  off  in  me  hands." 

Abe's  stepsister,  Matilda,  got  to  tagging  after  Abe 
to  his  work.  Her  mother  disapproved  of  this  and  for- 
bade her  to  do  it. 

One  day,  however,  she  sneaked  after  him,  and  as  he 
walked  along  with  his  ax  over  his  shoulder,  she  ran 
up  behind  him,  and  jumping  up  caught  his  shoulders 
in  her  hands  and  thrust  her  knees  into  the  hollow  of  his 
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back.  This,  as  she  intended,  brought  him  down,  but 
as  he  fell  his  ax  struck  her  foot  and  gave  her  a  bad 
cut. 

Abe  gave  the  wound  first  aid  treatment,  staunched 
the  blood,  and  bound  up  the  wound  with  a  strip  torn 
from  his  shirt. 

Then  he  said,  "  Tilda,  whut  ye  goin'  ter  tell  yer 
Mammy  'bout  gittin'  hurt?  " 

"I'm  goin'  ter  tell  her  I  did  it  wuth  the  ax,"  she 
sobbed.    "  Thet'll  be  ther  truth,  won't  it?  " 

"  Yes,  thet's  ther  truth,  Tilda,"  answered  Abe,  "  but 
not  ther  hull  truth.  Tell  her  the  hull  truth,  Tilda, 
an'  trust  yer  good  Mammy  fer  the  rest." 

Abe  became  a  famous  ax-man  and  until  his  twenty- 
second  year  the  ax  was  seldom  out  of  his  hand  except 
at  planting  and  harvest  time,  or  when  engaged  on  jobs 
that  did  not  require  its  use. 

When  Abe  was  only  eleven  he  helped  his  father  at 
building  a  meeting  house  for  the  Little  Pidgeon  Baptist 
Church.  Tom  Lincoln  was  a  leading  member  of  this 
church  and  had  the  contract  to  erect  the  church  build- 
ing. 

The  next  year  Abe  helped  his  father  build  a  frame 
house  for  Josiah  Crawford.  This  was  the  Crawford 
from  whom  Abe  got  his  Weems'  Life  of  Washington. 
They  made  the  doors  for  this  building,  the  frames  for 
the  windows  and  also  the  stairways  and  the  cupboards. 

The  Lincolns  still  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  Abe  slept 
with  Denny  in  the  attic.  They  went  up  by  pegs  set  in 
the  corner  logs  and  came  down  by  the  same  route. 

The  Lincolns  still  lived  mostly  on  corn  meal  and 
took  corn  to  be  ground  at  Gordon's  Mill,  six  miles  up 
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the  creek.  When  the  water  was  high  the  mill  was  oper- 
ated by  a  big  water-wheel,  but  when  the  stream  was 
low,  the  horse  that  brought  the  sack  of  corn  was 
hitched  to  a  sweep,  as  they  called  a  long  pole,  attached 
to  the  upper  of  two  large  millstones,  one  placed  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  corn  was  put  in  the  hopper  over 
the  upper  stone  and  fed  down  through  the  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  stone  and  was  ground  to  meal  between  the 
stones.  The  horse  walked  round  and  round,  turning 
the  upper  stone  until  the  grist  was  ground. 

Abe  was  fond  of  the  job  of  taking  corn  to  the  mill. 
The  corn  was  in  a  sack  which  was  slung  across  the  back 
of  the  horse  in  front  of  the  rider.  There  were  often 
several  waiting  ahead  of  Abe  and  he  sometimes  had  to 
wait  an  hour  or  two  until  his  turn  came.  But  this 
suited  Abe  exactly,  for  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  talk 
with  all  comers  and  gain  information.  By  this  time 
Abe  had  found  out  that  every  one  with  whom  he  talked 
could  teach  him  something  and  he  had  a  great  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

Once,  after  waiting  his  turn,  he  hitched  the  old  gray 
mare  to  the  sweep,  but  she  was  slow.  He  tried  to 
hurry  her  by  clucking  at  her  and  touching  her  up  with 
a  whip.    He  started  to  say  "  Git  up,  ye  old  hussey," 

but  he  only  got  out  the  words  "  Git  up "  when  the 

mare  lashed  out  with  her  unshod  hoof  and  gave  the 
boy  a  crack  on  the  side  of  his  head.  He  dropped  as  if 
shot.  Gordon  came  to  him,  but  Abe  was  apparently 
dead. 

Gordon  then  sent  word  to  Tom,  who  came  with  a 
wagon  and  took  the  boy  home,  lying  insensible  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon. 
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All  night  the  boy  lay  as  one  dead,  and  gave  no  sign 
of  life,  but  as  the  dawn  broke  consciousness  slowly 
struggled  back.  The  first  sign  of  it  was  when  Abe 
shouted  out  "  Ye  old  hussey!  "  In  after  life  Lincoln 
used  to  ponder  the  puzzle,  as  to  how  it  was  that  the 
words  stuck  fast  in  his  mind  from  the  time  he  started 
to  utter  them  until  consciousness  returned  the  next  day 
and  then  came  out. 

There  were  swarms  of  wild  bees  which  had  escaped 
at  swarming  time  and  had  taken  possession  of  hollow 
trees.  After  a  time  the  swarm  would  fill  the  hollow 
with  a  mass  of  honey-in-the-comb.  To  locate  such  a 
tree,  cut  it  down  and  get  the  honey  was  a  favorite  sport 
of  the  pioneers. 

One  day  Tom  Lincoln  said  to  his  son,  "  Abe,  I  see 
ther's  some  bees  a-hummin'  roun'  the  flowers  in  the 
gyardin.  Ther  must  be  a  bee-tree  sum'ers  near.  Ye 
know  our  honey's  'bout  out,  an'  ef  the  tree's  not  on 
neighbor's  Ian',  we  kin  mark  it  down  an'  git  the  honey 
some  night." 

"  Kin  I  mark  down  the  bee-tree,  do  ye  think?  " 
asked  Abe. 

"  Don't  see  why  ye  cain't,"  answered  Tom.  "  Ye 
hev  seen  me  do  it.  I  hev  ter  go  over  ter  Booneville 
on  a  job,  an'  I'd  be  right  glad  ter  hev  ye  try." 

"  Shall  I  try  ter-day?  "  asked  Abe. 

"  Don't  see  why  not,"  was  the  father's  reply. 

This  is  how  the  bee-tree  was  marked  down.  Abe 
took  a  little  honey  from  the  old  honey  that  they  still 
had  and  placed  it  in  a  small  wooden  box.    This  box 
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he  placed  among  the  flowers  in  the  garden.  Soon  a 
wandering  bee  scented  the  honey  and  settled  down  on 
the  box  to  gorge.  Abe  watched  it  and  when  it  rose  to 
fly  to  its  home  he  followed  after  it  until  it  was  lost  to 
view.  He  stopped  and  placed  his  honey-box  on  an  old 
stump  and  again  waited.  Before  long  another  bee 
found  the  box  and  settled  down.  When  it  started  off, 
Abe  again  followed  and  having  the  keen  sight  of  a 
frontier  boy  he  went  quite  a  distance  before  it  was 
lost  to  sight.  He  repeated  the  operation  several  times 
and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  last  bee  enter  a  hole 
in  a  basswood  tree,  some  thirty  feet  above  the  ground. 
Other  bees  were  entering  and  leaving  this  hole.  After 
carefully  marking  the  location  of  the  tree,  the  boy 
went  home. 

At  night  when  his  father  came  home,  Abe  reported, 
"  I've  found  the  bee-tree,  Dad,  an'  cain't  we  go  ter- 
night  fer  the  honey?  " 

"  Tell  me  fust,  son,  where  ye  foun'  the  tree.  Sure 
it's  not  on  a  neighbor's  Ian'?  If  'tis,  'twon't  be  fair 
ter  take  the  honey." 

"  No,"  answered  Abe,  "  the  tree's  not  on  neighbor's 
Ian'.  It's  up  the  crick  'bout  a  mile,  an'  near  ter  Craw- 
ford's line,  but  not  over,  an'  we  kin  cut  it  down  all 
righto." 

"  Thet's  good,"  commented  his  father,  "  but  we  cain't 
go  ter-night,  fer  it's  best  ter  wait  till  next  week  at  full 
o'  the  moon." 

Bee-trees  were  usually  cut  down  at  night  when  the 
bees  were  asleep  and  unable  to  defend  their  store  of 
sweets  with  their  stings.  Sometimes  the  bees  would  be 
smoked  out  in  daytime  and  the  tree  felled,  but  as  a  rule 
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the  robbery  of  the  bees  was  accomplished  after  night- 
fall. 

Next  week  with  lantern  and  pails  they  set  forth  at 
night  to  fell  the  bee-tree.  Bass  wood  is  soft  and  the 
work  of  cutting  down  the  tree  was  soon  accomplished. 
It  fell  with  a  loud  crash  and  the  hollow  trunk  split 
wide  open,  revealing  a  great  store  of  comb-honey. 

Tom,  Abe  and  Denny  had  to  make  a  second  trip 
before  the  honey  was  all  taken  to  their  cabin.  It  sup- 
plied enough  sweets  for  the  next  winter.  The  honey 
was  drained  out  and  the  wax  remaining  was  used  to 
make  a  supply  of  candles,  which  Sarah  Lincoln  dipped. 

From  the  time  Abe  was  eleven  until  he  reached 
seventeen  he  shot  up  in  stature  like  the  fabled  Jack's 
beanstalk,  and  attained  his  full  height  of  six  feet  four 
inches.  He  overtopped  his  companions  and  was  also 
strong  and  sinewy.  He  excelled  in  running,  wrestling 
and  swimming.  He  delighted  in  such  games  as  slap- 
jack, town-ball,  I  spy,  throwing  the  maul  and  pitching 
horseshoes. 

Abe  was  strong,  but  never  a  bully.  He  scorned  to 
take  advantage  of  his  superior  strength. 

When  he  and  his  schoolmate,  William  Grigsby,  fell 
into  a  dispute  over  the  ownership  of  a  pup,  which  really 
had  been  given  to  Abe: 

"  I  dare  ye  to  fight  fer  it,"  shouted  Bill  Grigsby. 

"  I  kin  lick  ye,  Bill,"  answered  Abe,  "  so  whut's  the 
useo'fightin'?  " 

But  Bill  persisted  in  his  challenge,  so  at  length  Abe 
suggested  that  John  Johnston,  his  stepbrother,  being 
nearer  Bill  in  size,  take  on  the  challenger. 

This  being  agreed  to  by  John,  the  boys  formed  a 
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ring  and  the  battle  was  on.  Soon,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  John  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight. 
Abe  could  not  stand  for  that,  so  reaching  over  he 
clutched  Bill  by  his  collar  and  the  seat  of  his  buck- 
skins, and  threw  him  clear  over  the  ring  of  boys  to  the 
ground  beyond,  where  Bill  landed  so  solidly  that  all  the 
fight  was  knocked  out  of  him. 

Abe  was  now  about  sixteen  and  not  long  after  the 
set-to  with  Bill  Grigsby  Sally  Lincoln  married  Aaron 
Grigsby,  Bill's  brother. 

The  Grigsbys  gave  a  belling  to  the  bride  and  groom, 
but  on  account  of  the  feeling  of  Bill,  Abe  was  not 
invited.  Nevertheless  he  wrote  a  song  for  the  occasion 
which  was  sung  to  a  popular  tune  by  those  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  who  were  present.  The  poem  recounted 
the  experience  of  Eve  when  created  from  Adam's  rib. 

When  sixteen  Abe  had  his  last  term  at  school  and 
was  introduced  to  the  difficulties  of  mathematics. 

At  this  time  Abe  was  frightfully  overgrown  and  had 
a  deep  distaste  for  physical  labor.  His  father  was 
much  out  of  patience  with  him  and  said  to  his  step- 
mother : 

"  Abe  may  be  smart  enough,  but  he's  too  lazy  fer 
anythin'.  He  hates  ter  work;  wants  ter  stan'  'roun' 
an'  hear  folks  talk,  an'  when  he  hez  ter  do  anythin'  by 
hisself,  he  talks  ter  hisself  an'  furgits  whut  he  wuz 
sent  ter  do.  I  say  he's  got  ter  work  an'  stop  his 
dreamin'  an'  nonsense.  Ye  wants  fer  him  ter  go  to 
skule.  Why,  goin'  ter  skule  will  spile  him  more  an' 
more.  Whut  good  will  larnin'  do  him  or  ennybody  else, 
ef  he  be  too  lazy  ter  work?  He  kin  never  go  to  skule 
'nuff  ter  becum  ennythin'  more'n  we  be.    I  tell  ye,  this 
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here  readin'  be  all  foolishness.  He  be  big  an'  strong. 
He  kin  do  most  ez  much  work  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
woods  ez  a  man.    I  cain't  spare  him." 

"  Ye  don't  understan'  the  boy,"  answered  Sarah. 
"  There's  not  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body.  He  likes  ter 
work  when  he  hez  suthin'  ter  do  thet  gives  him  suthin' 
ter  think  erbout.    He  likes  fur  ter  work  wuth  his  min'." 

But  Tom  only  said,  "  I'll  guv  him  suthin'  ter  think 
erbout;  cuttin'  trees  down,  grubbin'  stumps,  an'  split- 
tin'  rails.    He's  got  ter  help  me." 

As  we  have  seen  Tom  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
Little  Mount  Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky.  When  the 
Little  Pidgeon  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Indiana, 
Tom  Lincoln  joined  that  organization.  The  original 
record  book  has  been  preserved  and  on  its  pages  we 
read,  "  Brother  Thomas  Lincoln  joined  by  letter  and 
sister  Lincoln  by  experience."  Abe  therefore  saw  his 
stepmother  immersed  in  Little  Pidgeon  Creek. 

Thii  was  the  same  kind  of  Baptist  church  that  the 
Lincolns  belonged  to  in  Kentucky.  It  was  an  old-time, 
anti-mission  Baptist  church  that  practiced  the  ancient 
rite  of  foot-washing.  There  was  a  screen  down  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  men  sat  on  one  side  and 
washed  one  another's  feet  and  the  women  on  the  other 
side  did  the  same. 

The  preacher  proclaimed  a  two-fisted,  hard-shell, 
predestinarian  gospel,  and  no  preacher  was  considered 
worth  much  unless  he  could  be  heard  a  mile. 

Tom  Lincoln  for  years  was  a  trustee  in  this  church 
and  frequently  moderated  church  meetings.  He  was  a 
favorite  umpire  of  the  disputes  arising  between  mem- 
bers. 
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So,  no  wonder  Tom  Lincoln  was  shocked  when  he 
heard  that  Abe  had  been  mimicking  the  preacher  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  crowd  gathered  one  evening  at  Wil- 
liam Jones'  store  in  Gentryville.  He  had  made  them 
laugh  uproariously  as  he  took  off  the  shouting  and 
whining  of  the  pulpiteer. 

"  Look-a-here,  Abe,"  said  Tom  Lincoln  in  his  sever- 
est tones,  "  whut  ye  mean  by  hollerin'  like  the 
preacher,  an'  talkin'  in  holy  tones,  an'  making  people 
ter  laff  at  religun?  Don't  ye  know  thet  yer  bringin' 
religun  down,  ye  air?  " 

"  But,  Dad,"  said  Abe  in  defense,  "  whut's  ther 
sense  o'  the  preacher  goin'  on  thet-a-way  like  a  fule? 
Thet  ain't  religun,  'tall,  it  hain't." 

Those  hard-shell  preachers  were  sincere  and  did 
good,  but  they  failed  to  command  the  respect  of  a  keen- 
witted lad  like  Abe. 

The  boy  at  this  time  had  a  vast  curiosity  and  would 
talk  to  every  stranger  who  came  his  way.  The  Jones 
store  at  Gentryville,  only  a  mile  from  the  Lincolns, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  evenings  for  the  men  of  the 
countryside,  and  thither  Abe  would  go  to  hear  their  talk 
and  to  have  his  own  say. 

Conditions  on  the  Indiana  frontier  were  still  very 
crude.  They  lived  the  simple  life.  Once,  when  on  an 
errand  to  James  Gentry's,  Abe  had  a  chance  to  see 
something  more  civilized. 

OPERATING  A  FERRY 


James  Gentry  who  founded  the  village  of  Gentry- 
ville was  the  leading  citizen  of  the  region  and  lived  in 
a  frame  house  of  some  pretensions. 
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Abe  had  been  sent  to  the  house  on  an  errand  and  ar- 
riving about  meal  time,  Mr.  Gentry  said  to  him,  "  Bub, 
come  in  and  have  dinner  with  us." 

Nothing  loath,  Abe  accepted  the  hospitable  invita- 
tion. He  hardly  knew  how  to  deport  himself.  There 
was  a  white  cloth  on  the  table  and  also  white  dishes. 
The  pioneer  families  dispensed  with  a  table-cloth  and 
such  dishes  as  they  had  were  mostly  of  coarse  pottery. 
This  was  the  first  time  Abe  sat  at  a  modern  table. 

Even  such  common  commodities  as  tea  and  coffee 
were  almost  unknown  as  yet  on  the  Indiana  frontier. 
As  the  meal  progressed,  Abe  had  set  before  him  a 
brown  liquid  in  a  white  cup,  which  neither  looked  nor 
smelled  like  tea,  so  he  asked,  "  Whut's  this,  Mr. 
Gentry?  " 

"  It's  coffee,"  answered  Mr.  Gentry.  "  Have  some 
cream  and  sugar  for  it.    You'll  find  it  better  that  way." 

"  Coffee,  is  it?  "  said  Abe.  "  Wull,  I  never  seen  it 
before." 

However,  a  few  years  later  young  Lincoln  was  selling 
coffee  over  the  counter  of  his  store  in  New  Salem, 
Illinois. 

As  only  a  few  fields  had  been  cleared  on  the  Lincoln 
farm,  there  was  not  much  farming  on  the  Lincoln  place, 
so  from  the  time  he  entered  his  teens  Abe  usually  spent 
several  months  of  the  year  working  at  outside  jobs 
away  from  home.  He  always  brought  his  earnings 
home  and  gave  them  to  his  father. 

He  seems  as  a  rule  to  have  given  fair  satisfaction  as 
a  farm-hand,  but  one  man  complained.  It  was  John 
Romaine,  who  said,  "  Abe  Lincoln  worked  for  me,  but 
he  was  always  readin'  or  thinkin'.    I  used  ter  git  mad 
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at  him  fer  it.  I  saw  he  were  awful  lazy.  He  would 
laff  and  talk,  crack  his  jokes  an'  tell  stories  all  day, 
but  he  didn't  love  his  work  half  as  much  as  his  pay. 
He  said  one  time  thet  his  father  taught  him  to  work  but 
never  taught  him  to  love  work." 

The  winter  he  was  seventeen  Abe  was  employed  by 
James  Taylor  who  kept  what  was  called  a  "  Bank 
Store,"  at  Troy  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Anderson's  Creek. 

It  was  called  a  "  Bank  Store  "  because  it  was  lo- 
cated on  the  river  bank  and  sold  supplies  to  the  river- 
men.  It  also  supplied  the  farmers  in  the  country  back 
from  the  river,  but  most  of  the  trade  came  from  the 
river  traffic. 

Taylor  also  operated  a  ferry  across  Anderson's  Creek 
which  transported  men  and  vehicles  passing  up  and 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  There  was  no  bridge 
across  the  creek  and  the  stream  was  not  fordable. 

Abe's  special  job  was  to  run  this  ferry.  He  seems 
to  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  store.  His  pay  was 
$6  a  month  with  lodging  and  board  at  the  Taylors'. 

Green  Taylor,  a  son  of  the  proprietor,  was  about  the 
same  age  as  Abe.  Green  was  much  impressed  at  see- 
ing Abe  stay  up  nights  with  his  eyes  glued  upon  the 
pages  of  some  book.  The  Taylors  had  what  was 
deemed  a  large  library,  numbering  about  twenty  books. 
Abe  not  only  read  these  but  borrowed  all  the  books  he 
could  find  within  a  range  of  twenty  miles. 

But  it  was  not  all  work  and  reading.  Abe  went  with 
Green  one  night  to  a  husking  bee  held  on  a  near-by 
farm.    While  husking  Abe  uncovered  a  red  ear  of  corn, 
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which  by  local  custom  gave  him  the  right  to  kiss  the 
girl  he  liked  best.    He  kissed  Green  Taylor's  girl. 

Next  day  Green  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Abe,  I  guv 
ye  fair  warnin';  she's  my  gal.    Don't  ye  kiss  her  agin." 

"  Thet's  jist  whut  I  calkerlate  ter  do,"  was  Abe's 
defy.    Whereat,  Green  shouted,  "  Wull,  I'll  show  yer." 

With  that  he  made  a  rush  at  Lincoln.  But  Abe  was 
too  quick  for  him.  Grabbing  up  an  ear  of  corn  from 
a  pile  on  the  store  floor,  he  let  fly  at  Green,  and  stopped 
him  when  the  ear  hit  Green  over  the  eye  and  brought 
him  down.  Green  carried  the  scar  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Running  the  ferry  was  just  the  sort  of  irregular  work 
that  suited  Abe  at  this  time  of  his  life.  It  did  not  call 
for  hard  or  continuous  physical  labor  and  required  no 
night  work. 

For  several  years  to  come,  the  Ohio  River  was  to  be 
a  very  important  factor  in  Lincoln's  life  and  education. 
At  this  time  the  river  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
travel  and  traffic.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
passed  up  and  down  the  stream.  There  were  boats  of 
many  kinds — steamers,  flatboats,  sleds,  arks,  rafts  and 
strange  craft  of  every  description. 

Posey's  Landing,  near  the  store  and  ferry,  was  visited 
by  traders,  preachers,  teachers,  adventurers,  explorers, 
government  officials,  politicians  and  many  others.  Abe 
was  seeing  the  world  passing  by. 

Steamers  stopped  for  supplies,  especially  for  wood  to 
burn  under  their  boilers.  Many  smaller  craft  would 
tie  up  at  the  landing  for  the  night.  The  crew  and 
passengers  would  come  ashore  for  business  or  for  pleas- 
ure.    In  short  the  entire  Western  World  was  to  be 
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found  at  Posey's  Landing,  and  Abe  profited  immensely 
by  seeing  and  talking  with  all  these  people. 

This  was  the  year  that  Robert  Owen  and  a  party  of 
thirty  came  down  the  Ohio  past  Troy  on  their  way  to 
establish  his  educational  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  They  called 
Owen's  outfit  the  "  Boat-load  of  Knowledge." 

Abe  told  Denny  about  it,  and  said  with  "  eyes  as 
big  as  hoot  owls,"  "  Ther's  a  school,  an'  thousands  o' 
books  there,  an'  fellers  thet  knows  everythin'  in 
creation." 

Abe  would  have  liked  to  go  along,  and  he  might 
have  had  a  chance  at  New  Harmony  to  work  his  way 
through,  but  Tom  Lincoln  had  other  plans  for  his  son 
and  proposed  to  keep  him  at  home  to  work  on  the  farm 
or  to  bring  in  money  from  outside  jobs. 

Next  spring,  after  the  winter  with  Taylor,  Abe  went 
home  to  the  farm,  but  with  his  head  full  of  the  idea  of 
raising  hogs,  corn  and  potatoes  to  make  a  cargo  which 
he  proposed  taking  down  the  river  on  a  flatboat  that 
he  intended  building  for  a  trading  trip.  He  planted  the 
crops  and  also  built  a  boat,  but  made  no  voyage  down 
the  river  at  this  time. 

One  evening  when  he  had  the  boat  about  completed, 
Katy  Robie,  whom  we  remember  at  the  spelling-bee, 
had  come  down  to  the  bank  where  Abe  was  at  work. 
(Later,  Katy  married  Allan  Gentry  who  was  Abe's 
companion  on  his  first  flatboat  journey  to  New 
Orleans.) 

Abe  was  at  work  with  saw,  ax  and  draw-knife  at 
Bates'  Landing  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Anderson's 
Creek.     He  was  now  past  seventeen.    He  cut  down 
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trees,  split  out  planks  and  pegged  and  cleated  them 
together  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  flat- 
boat,  which  was  made  entirely  of  wood. 

Seeing  Katy,  Abe  stopped  work  and  they  both  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  nearly  completed  boat,  with  their  feet 
dangling  in  the  water. 

Katy  made  the  remark,  "  See!  The  sun  is  going 
down." 

Abe  had  a  habit  of  patiently  thinking  things  through, 
and  for  a  long  time  had  been  mulling  over  in  his  mind 
the  problem  of  the  Solar  System.  Everybody  in  that 
neighborhood  still  had  the  idea  that  the  sun  went 
around  the  world. 

So,  when  Katy  said,  "  See!  the  sun  is  going  down," 
Abe  who  had  gotten  the  scheme  of  the  Solar  System 
clearly  through  his  head,  corrected  her  and  explained 
how  the  rising  and  setting  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  were 
only  apparent,  and  that  really,  the  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun.  Katy  in  later  years  said  that  she 
never  forgot  this  evidence  of  Abe's  great  learning. 

Abe  had  gotten  well  on  in  his  eighteenth  year  and 
Katy  Robie  said  that  at  this  time  Abe  Lincoln  was  six 
feet  four  inches  tall  and  weighed  170  pounds.  "He 
was  sallow,"  as  she  described  him,  "  with  shriveled 
skin.  His  shoes,  when  he  had  any,  were  low.  He  wore 
buckskin  breeches,  linsey-woolsey  shirt  and  a  cap  of 
coonskin.  His  breeches  were  baggy  and  lacked  sev- 
eral inches  of  reaching  the  tops  of  his  shoes,  thereby 
exposing  his  shin-bones,  sharp,  blue  and  narrow.  He 
was  not  handsome,  but  tall,  kind  and  brave." 

Abe  did  not  take  his  flatboat  down  the  river,  but  soon 
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got  into  a  kind  of  river  traffic  that  led  to  a  charge  being 
brought  against  him  and  his  trial  in  a  court  of  justice. 

ABE  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  HIMSELF 

Abe's  flatboat  had  been  completed  and  he  was  look- 
ing it  over  when  two  men  drove  down  to  the  river  with 
their  trunks  and  blew  a  horn  to  stop  a  passing  steamer. 

Here  is  how  Lincoln  told  the  story  years  later  to 
Secretary  of  State  Seward: 

"  Looking  at  the  different  boats,  they  singled  out 
mine  and  asked,  '  Who  owns  this?  '  I  answered  mod- 
estly, '  I  do.'  '  Will  you  take  us  and  our  trunks  to  the 
steamer?  '  asked  one  of  them.  c  Certainly,'  said  I.  I 
was  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.  I 
supposed  that  each  of  them  would  give  me  two  or  three 
bits  (25*  or  37J^). 

"  The  trunks  were  put  on  my  flatboat,  the  passengers 
seated  themselves  on  the  trunks,  and  I  sculled  them 
out  to  the  steamer.  They  got  on  board  and  I  lifted 
their  heavy  trunks  and  put  them  on  the  deck.  The 
steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I  called 
to  them  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each  man 
took  from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar  and  threw  it 
to  the  bottom  of  my  boat. 

"  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  sir.  You  may 
think  it  a  little  thing,  and  in  these  days  it  seems  to  me 
a  trifle,  but  it  was  a  great  event  in  my  life.  I  could 
scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar 
in  less  than  a  day.  The  world  seemed  wider  and  fairer 
to  me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from 
that  time." 

The  incident  of  the  silver  half-dollars  encouraged 
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Abe  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
shortly  doing  quite  a  business  in  setting  passengers 
aboard  steamers  which  halted  in  mid-stream  to  receive 
passengers,  because  the  low  stage  of  water  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  come  to  the  landing. 

Opposite  Posey's  Landing,  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
was  a  ferry  operated  by  one  John  T.  Dill.  Apparently 
there  was  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  right  to 
operate  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  from  Kentucky  to  In- 
diana, and  one  across  Anderson's  Creek,  which  emptied 
into  the  Ohio.  The  ferry  across  Anderson's  Creek  was 
an  Indiana  concession  for  the  convenience  of  people 
traveling  up  and  down  the  north  side  of  the  river  who 
had  to  cross  that  stream.  The  act  admitting  Kentucky 
to  the  Union  gave  Kentucky  jurisdiction  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  at  low  water. 

But,  Abe  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  earn  an  hon- 
est penny  by  taking  passengers  out  to  steamers  halted 
in  mid-stream  by  the  blowing  of  a  signal  horn.  It  was 
his  opportunity  and  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not 
improve  it.  Furthermore,  Abe  did  not  solicit  business 
when  Dill  was  over  on  the  Indiana  side,  but  if  he  saw  a 
steamer  approaching  and  passengers  waiting  to  be  set 
aboard,  and  Dill  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Abe  was  at  their  service.  Dill,  however,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Abe's  engaging  in  this  traffic. 

So,  one  day  when  Abe  was  by  his  boat  on  the  Indiana 
shore,  Dill  called  across  the  river,  "  Ye  Ho!  Ye  Ho! 
Ye  Ho!    Abe,  come  acrost!    Want  ter  see  ye!  " 

Always  willing  to  oblige,  Abe  sculled  his  boat  across 
to  Kentucky.  As  he  walked  up  the  bank,  John  T.  Dill 
and  his  brother  Lin,  who  had  been  hiding  behind  a 
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clump  of  willows,  rushed  up  and  grabbed  hold  of 
Abe. 

"  Whut  yer  mean,"  yelled  John,  "  a-stealin'  my 
business?  " 

"  It  hain't  yer  business,"  answered  Abe.  "  I  hev  as 
good  a  right  ter  it  as  ye  hev." 

"  Well,  we'll  show  yer,"  said  John.  "  We'll  duck 
yer  in  the  river,  till  ye  promise  ter  leave  off  a-takin' 
our  passengers." 

Abe  jerked  himself  loose  and  squared  off.  "  Cm 
on,"  he  called  out.  "  Cm  on,  both  o'  ye,  an'  try  ut,  will 
ye?" 

They  had  felt  the  wire-like  muscles  of  Abe  when  he 
jerked  himself  from  their  clutches,  and  this  challenge 
made  them  pause  and  hedge. 

"  We  don't  mean  ye  no  harm,"  Dill  said.  "  Let's  go 
to  Squire  Tate  an'  settle  ut." 

Squire  Tate  was  the  local  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
lived  only  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river.  So, 
nothing  loath,  Abe  went  with  the  Dills  to  the  Squire's 
house. 

Remember,  this  was  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen  who 
was  going  before  a  judge  in  another  state  to  defend 
himself  against  a  serious  charge.  He  was  a  tall,  un- 
gainly chap,  but  he  had  brains. 

On  reaching  the  Squire's  office  the  Dills  entered  a 
complaint  and  swore  out  a  warrant  charging  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  stealing  their  business  in  violation  of  their 
license  from  the  State. 

The  warrant  was  served  on  the  defendant,  present 
in  Court,  and  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
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tucky  versus  Abraham  Lincoln  was  called.  Both 
parties  announced  themselves  ready  for  trial. 

The  complainant  witnesses  testified  that  the  defend- 
ant had  transported  passengers  from  the  Indiana  shore 
to  steamboats  in  the  Ohio  River,  though  having  no  li- 
cense to  operate  on  the  stream.  The  river  belonged  to 
Kentucky  and  John  T.  Dill  held  a  license  to  operate  a 
ferry  across  the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  Anderson's 
Creek.    It  looked  bad  for  Abe. 

The  defendant  admitted  the  facts  as  alleged,  but 
denied  having  violated  the  Statute,  or  having  infringed 
the  rights  of  the  authorized  ferryman. 

The  ferry  license  authorized  John  T.  Dill  to  convey 
passengers  across  the  Ohio  River  and  gave  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  doing  so  for  pay  between  the  points 
specified,  but  it  did  not  forbid  others  than  the  ferry- 
man to  transport  passengers  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

Abe  told  the  magistrate  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
violate  the  law,  and  did  not  think  he  had  done  so.  He 
claimed  the  right,  not  of  "  setting  persons  across  the 
river,"  but  of  taking  them  to  mid-stream. 

He  explained  also,  that  the  ferryman  could  not 
always  be  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river  when  a 
steamer  was  approaching,  and  as  a  steamer  would  not 
delay,  it  seemed  to  be  the  right  of  passengers  who  were 
waiting  for  the  steamer  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hire 
a  boat  to  convey  them  to  the  steamer  on  its  arrival. 

Judge  Tate  was  impressed  by  the  apparent  sincerity 
of  Abe  and  by  his  logic.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  Kentucky  Statute. 
He  then  stated  that  the  law  undoubtedly  gave  Dill  ex- 
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elusive  right  "  to  set  a  person  across  the  river,"  but  the 
Court  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  right  did  not  pre- 
clude an  unlicensed  person  from  rowing  passengers 
from  Indiana  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  de- 
fendant was  therefore  acquitted  with  costs  to  the 
complainant. 

Abe,  the  raw  lad  of  the  frontier,  had  won  his  first  law 
case.  As  people  said,  "  He  had  a  head  on  him."  How- 
ever, young  though  he  was,  he  really  had  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Law. 

David  Turnham  of  Gentryville  was  Sheriff  and  had 
taken  quite  an  interest  in  the  boy  who  was  so  thirsty 
for  knowledge.  Turnham  had  a  copy  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Indiana,  and  Abe  got  permission  to  read 
this  book  at  Turnham's  home.  He  declared,  "  This 
here  book  be  the  best  thing  I  hev  got  my  teeth  in 
yet." 

It  really  was  a  remarkable  volume,  for  in  addition 
to  the  Laws  of  Indiana  it  contained  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  governing  the  North- 
west Territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1783.  These  articles  contained  the  famous 
section  reading,  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crime  whereof  a  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted;  Providing  always,  that  any  person 
escaping  into  the  same  from  whom  labor  or  service 
may  be  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
states,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
aforesaid." 
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After  digging  through  such  reading  as  the  example 
given,  Abe  had  learned  to  reason  and  so  could  make 
his  successful  defense  in  Squire  Tate's  Court. 

The  dismissal  of  the  case  with  the  costs  on  Dill, 
naturally  disgruntled  Dill,  who  went  off  in  a  huff. 

The  Squire  invited  Abe  to  stay  and  tell  him  where 
he  had  learned  so  much  law.  Once  a  month  the  Squire 
held  court-day  and  cleared  his  docket.  He  suggested 
that  as  Abe  was  interested  in  law  he  attend  these 
court  sessions  and  see  how  the  Judge  conducted  his 
cases. 

Abe,  however,  was  soon  to  have  his  desire  to  take  a 
voyage  down  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans  gratified.  It 
was  to  be  a  great  adventure  down  1,800  miles  of  river 
navigation. 

THE  RIVER  VOYAGE 


James  Gentry  of  Gentryville  had  determined  to 
engage  in  river  trade  and  employed  Tom  Lincoln  to 
build  a  flatboat.  Tom,  as  we  know,  had  previously 
built  a  flatboat  in  Kentucky  and  Abe  the  year  before 
had  built  a  more  successful  one  than  the  top-heavy 
craft  constructed  by  his  father. 

This  boat  built  for  Gentry  was  forty  feet  long.  It 
had  a  double  bottom  of  stout  oak  planks  as  a  precau- 
tion against  being  stove-in  by  hitting  sand-bars  and 
snags.  There  was  a  small  deck  cabin  to  house  the 
crew.  The  boat  was  equipped  with  long  oars  for  bow 
and  stern,  a  check -post,  coil  of  rope  and  a  setting  pole 
for  steering. 

Gentry  loaded  his  boat  with  a  cargo  of  corn,  bacon, 
flour,  hams,  lard  and  potatoes.    This  produce  he  pro- 
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posed  sending  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sugar 
Coast  and  New  Orleans. 

Gentry's  son  Allan  was  in  nominal  command,  but 
Abe,  who  was  an  experienced  boatman,  was  responsible 
for  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  handled  the  bow- 
oar.  It  was  mainly  a  job  of  piloting,  for  the  current 
of  the  river  would  take  the  craft  down  stream  at  the 
rate  of  four  to  six  miles  an  hour. 

Abe  was  now  nineteen  and  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  this  enterprise  without  hesitation.  He  was  to 
be  paid  $8  a  month  and  to  receive  his  return  passage. 

It  was  a  trading  venture.  The  two  young  men  were 
to  sell  the  cargo  along  the  lower  Mississippi  and  buy 
in  exchange  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  cotton. 

They  floated  down  stream  by  day  and  at  night  tied 
up  to  the  river-bank.  One  night  they  tied  fast  below 
Baton  Rouge  at  the  plantation  of  Madame  Duquesne. 
Abe  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  thought  he 
heard  footfalls. 

"  Who's  thar?  "  he  called.  No  answer.  Jumping  to 
his  feet  he  dashed  out  on  deck  and  was  met  by  a  gang 
of  seven  negroes  armed  with  clubs.  One  struck  him 
over  the  left  eye  and  made  a  cut  which  left  a  scar  that 
Lincoln  bore  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Abe,  however,  when  he  jumped  up  from  his  bed  had 
grabbed  a  heavy  crab-tree  club,  which  he  laid  about 
him  with  might  and  main  and  knocked  three  of  the 
marauders  overboard. 

Allan,  who  had  been  sleeping  soundly,  awoke  and 
rushing  to  Abe's  help  struck  out  another  of  the  gang, 
whereat  the  others  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

They  were  a  murderous  gang  who  had  boarded  the 
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flatboat  for  plunder  and  would  not  have  stopped  at 
murder. 

Fearing  the  possible  return  of  the  negroes,  the  boys 
cast  off  the  line  and  drifted  down  stream  several  miles 
before  making  fast  again  to  the  bank. 

The  young  crew  made  their  journey  of  1,800  miles 
clear  down  to  New  Orleans  and  sold  their  cargo  to  good 
advantage.  They  also  sold  the  flatboat  and  after  a  few 
days  of  sight-seeing  in  picturesque  New  Orleans  they 
took  a  Pittsburgh  steamer  and  in  due  season  reached 
home. 

Abe  was  greatly  interested  in  the  river  pilots.  In 
those  days  the  pilot  was  the  great  man  on  the  rivers 
and  Abe  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  pilot,  but  when 
on  his  return,  he  put  the  matter  up  to  his  father,  his 
father  objected  and  thought  that  Abe  should  remain 
at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one. 

The  next  two  years  Abe  stayed  at  home.  From  time 
to  time  he  clerked  in  the  store  owned  by  William 
Jones  in  Gentryville.  Once  a  week  the  mail  came  to 
the  store  with  papers  from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati, 
and  Abe,  who  was  known  to  be  a  good  reader,  used  to 
read  them  aloud  to  the  men  gathered  of  evenings  at  the 
store. 

When  he  had  spare  time  Abe  would  attend  the 
courts  of  the  region.  His  interest  in  law  was  increasing 
all  the  time. 

One  court  which  he  attended  whenever  he  could  was 
that  of  Judge  John  Pilcher,  at  Rockport,  the  county 
town  on  the  Ohio  River.  This  meant  for  Abe  a  walk 
of  fifteen  miles.  The  Judge  was  interested  in  the  big 
rough-clad  boy  and  would  lend  him  books.    Abe  always 
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returned  from  Rockport  "  chock  full  of  news,"  which 
he  would  retail  to  the  evening  crowd  at  the  Jones  store. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject, 
"  The  American  Government  and  Our  Duty  to  Pre- 
serve the  Union."  He  submitted  this  to  Judge  Pilcher, 
who  after  reading  it  said  to  a  friend,  "  This  boy's  essay 
is  great.    I  declare  the  world  cannot  beat  it." 

Abe  also  sometimes  went  to  Booneville  to  attend 
court  there.  There  he  met  Congressman  Radcliff 
Boone,  who  represented  Abe's  district.  The  Boones 
and  Lincolns  had  been  associate  pioneers  who  had  gone 
west  over  the  Wilderness  Road,  which  was  a  buffalo 
trail  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  Cumberland 
Gap. 

Once  after  hearing  Congressman  Boone  make  a  mas- 
terly plea  at  a  murder  trial  in  the  Court  House  at 
Booneville,  Abe  spoke  to  his  congressman  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Boone,  ye  made  the  greatest  speech  I  ever 
heard."  "  Keep  trying,  son,"  said  the  Congressman, 
"  and  you  will  do  as  well." 

Booneville  was  seventeen  miles  away  and  Abe  would 
sometimes  walk  the  total  of  thirty-four  miles  to  attend 
the  court  of  Judge  John  A.  Breckenridge. 

Once  while  Lincoln  was  President  at  Washington, 
an  aged  man  called  at  the  White  House  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  President's  office.  "  You  don't  know  me, 
Mr.  President,"  he  said  as  he  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Lincoln.  "  You  are  John  A. 
Breckenridge.  I  used  to  walk  thirty-four  miles  to  at- 
tend your  court  in  Booneville,  Indiana.  You  first  in- 
spired me  with  the  will  to  be  a  lawyer." 

The  Lincoln  family  now  included  not  only  Abe  and 
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his  sister  and  stepbrothers  and  sisters,  but  also  Dennis 
Hanks  and  another  cousin,  John  Hanks.  They  made 
a  merry  crew.  The  boys  worked  around  the  neighbor- 
hood at  planting,  haying,  harvesting,  and  shucking 
corn.  They  attended  many  neighborhood  gatherings 
and  Abe  with  his  jokes  and  pranks  was  always  the  life 
of  the  party.  He  was  what  we  would  call  a  "  natural 
mixer."    He  was  of  a  social  nature  and  liked  folks. 

Tom  Lincoln  at  this  time  began  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  farm.  It  was  of  fair  fertility,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  well  which  would  not 
dry  up  in  periods  of  drouth.  He  had  reduced  his  hold- 
ing to  80  acres  and  had  never  paid  the  Government  the 
purchase  price  of  $2  an  acre. 

He  was  thinking  of  moving  somewhere  else  and  the 
crisis  came  when  the  dreaded  "  Milk  Sick  "  broke  out 
again.  A  considerable  number  of  cows  and  calves  had 
died  of  the  sickness  in  the  neighborhood,  including 
some  belonging  to  the  Lincolns. 

Although  there  had  been  no  human  fatalities,  Tom 
Lincoln  was  filled  with  fear  and  determined  to  get  out 
of  the  Pidgeon  Creek  region. 

Abe's  sister  Sarah  who  had  married  Aaron  Grigsby 
had  died  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  which  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  Lincoln  family. 

So,  all  things  considered,  Tom  Lincoln  wanted  to 
move  away. 

This  meant  a  great  change  in  Abe's  life.  He  was 
going  to  an  unknown  country  and  did  not  know  what 
might  await  him. 
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John  Hanks,  Abe's  cousin,  had  come  to  live  with 
the  Lincolns  a  short  time  after  Tom  Lincoln  had 
brought  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  to  Indiana  as  his  second 
wife.  About  the  time  Abe  was  twenty,  John  moved  to 
Illinois  and  settled  in  Macon  County.  He  sent  back 
word  of  a  country  where  there  were  open  prairies  and 
where  it  was  not  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  trees 
before  it  could  be  plowed. 

John  described  the  new  land  to  which  he  had  gone 
as  situated  on  a  pleasant  stream  called  the  Sangamon, 
which  in  the  Indian  tongue  meant  "  plenty  to  eat." 

Dennis  Hanks  and  Levi  Hall  had  married  Abe's 
two  stepsisters.  They  had  lost  cows  and  calves  by  the 
"  Milk  Sick  "  and  decided  that  they  had  enough  of 
Pidgeon  Creek  and  wanted  to  move  to  Illinois  without 
delay. 

Tom  Lincoln  also  said,  "  I'm  goin'  ter  git  out  o'  here 
an'  hunt  a  kentry  where  '  Milk  Sick  '  be  not.  It's  like 
ter  ruint  me.  It  tuk  Nancy,  an'  it's  likely  ter  take 
Sarah,  too." 

Although  the  decision  was  made  in  the  fall,  they  were 
not  ready  for  the  move  until  the  close  of  winter.  Much 
had  to  be  done  before  they  could  get  away  from 
Pidgeon  Creek. 

During  the  summer  of  1829,  Abe  had  been  helping 
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his  father  whipsaw  planks  for  a  new  frame  house 
which  Tom  was  planning  to  build  on  his  Pidgeon  Creek 
farm.    This  lumber  Tom  sold  to  Josiah  Crawford. 

Although  the  farm  was  not  paid  for  yet,  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Lincolns  had  a  value.  Finally  James 
Gentry  paid  Tom  Lincoln  $125  for  the  improvements 
and  Tom  Lincoln  signed  the  papers  which  quit-claimed 
the  land  to  Gentry  in  February,  1830,  the  month  Abe 
was  twenty-one. 

The  grain  and  live  stock  which  they  could  not  take 
along  was  sold  to  Sheriff  Turnham.  The  previous  Sep- 
tember Tom  Lincoln  and  his  wife  Sarah  took  a  trip  to 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  where  they  owned  a  town- 
lot  that  had  come  from  Sarah's  first  husband,  Daniel 
Johnston.  This  lot  they  sold  for  $123  and  Samuel 
Haycroft,  who  made  out  the  deed,  made  the  record, 
"  She  was  examined  by  me  privately  and  aside  from 
said  husband,  and  did  freely  and  willingly  subscribe 
to  the  sale." 

One  evening  that  winter  Abe  was  coming  home  late 
from  Gentryville  when  he  saw  lying  in  the  ditch  by  the 
road  a  dark  form  which  on  examination  proved  to  be 
Jim  Tate,  the  village  drunkard  who  had  left  the  Jones 
store  with  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky  several  hours 
before. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  Dennis  Hanks  who 
was  with  Abe,  remarked,  "  He's  got  a  cold  bed,  let  him 
lie  in  ut." 

This  was  remarked  when  Abe  said,  "  We  must  take 
him  ter  his  hum."  His  home  was  back  in  the  village 
from  which  they  had  just  come. 

"  Yes,"  said  Abe  in  reply  to  Dennis,  "  he  hez  made 
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hiz  bed,  but  I  won't  leave  him  ter  lie  in  it;  he'll  freeze. 
Go  on  if  ye  don't  want  ter  help."  The  grateful  sot, 
when  recovered  said,  "  'Twas  mighty  clever  of  Abe  to 
tote  me  so  fur  thet  cold  night." 

Dennis  did  go  on  home,  for  he  had  not  much  sym- 
pathy with  a  man  who  had  so  little  sense  as  to  get 
drunk  and  go  to  bed  in  a  ditch. 

Abe,  however,  picked  the  man  up  and  shouldered 
him.  He  then  carried  him  home  and  helped  Tate's  wife 
thaw  out  her  husband  who  was  frozen  almost  to  death, 
after  which  he  went  to  the  Lincoln  cabin  along  toward 
morning.  Abe  could  always  be  counted  on  to  do  a 
good  turn  wherever  he  had  a  chance. 

By  the  first  of  March  the  Lincoln  tribe  were  ready  to 
take  their  trek  to  the  Prairie  State.  They  made  quite 
a  colony.  There  were  Tom  Lincoln,  his  wife  Sarah, 
and  son  Abe;  Dennis  Hanks  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
and  their  four  children  John,  Sarah,  Jane  and  Harriet; 
John  D.  Johnston  and  his  sister  Matilda  with  her  hus- 
band Levi  Hall  and  their  child  John.  "  We  be  thir- 
teen," as  Abe  observed,  "  like  to  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  made  the  United  States." 

"  Their  mode  of  conveyance,"  as  Lincoln  wrote  in 
1860,  "  was  wagons  drawn  by  ox-teams,"  and  Abraham 
drove  one  of  the  teams. 

They  had  three  covered  wagons.  The  distance  from 
Pidgeon  Creek  to  Macon  County,  Illinois,  was  about 
150  miles,  but  the  roads,  such  as  existed,  were  deep  in 
mud  from  the  spring  thaws,  and  it  took  them  two  weeks 
to  make  the  journey.  The  course  which  they  followed 
totaled  fully  200  miles.  They  crossed  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  Kaskasia  River.    These  were  flooded,  so  that  in 
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some  places  the  drivers  of  the  ox-teams  had  to  wade 
through  water  several  feet  deep. 

Before  leaving  Pidgeon  Creek,  Abe  went  to  Wm. 
Jones,  who  kept  the  general  store  in  Gentryville,  for 
whom  he  had  clerked  from  time  to  time,  and  had  him 
make  up  a  peddler's  pack  of  such  articles  as  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  sell  as  they  journeyed. 

This  peddler's  pack  contained  needles,  thread,  pins, 
buttons,  knives,  forks,  suspenders,  small  tinware  and 
other  notions.  Abe  had  such  good  success,  that  after 
reaching  his  journey's  end,  he  wrote  back  to  Jones  that 
he  had  sold  out  his  stock  and  doubled  his  money. 

As  he  peddled  the  young  man  encountered  many 
queer  people.  Near  the  Indiana-Illinois  line  he  walked 
up  to  a  small  farmhouse  that  seemed  to  him  to  be 
"  full  o'  nothin'  but  childer,"  in  assorted  sizes  from  sev- 
enteen months  to  seventeen  years.  They  were  all  in 
tears  and  the  mother,  red-faced  and  red-headed, 
clutched  a  rawhide  whip. 

The  father,  meek,  mild  and  tow-headed,  stood  in  the 
front  door  waiting  his  turn.  Abe  judged  that  there  was 
not  much  of  a  market  there  for  his  wares,  and  was 
about  to  turn  back,  but  madame  had  seen  him  coming 
up  the  path  to  the  house.  She  rushed  past  her  husband 
and  called  out:  "  Hi,  thar!     Whut  yer  want?  " 

"  Nuthin',  Ma'am,"  he  answered,  "  I  only  drapped 
in  fer  ter  see  how  things  wuz  goin'." 

"  Wull,"  the  woman  said,  "  yer  needn't  ter  wait. 
Ther's  trubble  here  an'  plenty  uv  it,  too,  but  I  kin 
manage  me  own  affairs,  'thout  enny  help  frum  outsid- 
ers. This  is  jist  a  family  row,  but  I'll  learn  them  brats 
ther  places,  ef  I  hev  ter  lick  the  hide  off'n  ev'ry  one  0' 
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them.  I  don't  do  much  talkin',  but  I  run  this  'ere 
fambly,  an'  I  don't  aim  ter  hev  no  one  sneakin'  roun' 
tryin'  ter  fin'  out  how  I  do  it  neethur."  Abe  made  no 
sales  there. 

One  morning  on  their  journey  they  came  to  a  stream 
which  was  running  with  floating  ice.  They  forded  the 
stream,  but  a  little  dog  which  belonged  to  them  was 
afraid  to  jump  in  and  swim  across.  He  whined  and 
ran  back  and  forth  along  the  bank.  The  men  said, 
"  If  he  won't  swim,  let  him  stay  behind." 

"But,"  as  Abe  said  in  recounting  the  incident  later, 
"  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  abandoning  even  a 
dog;  so  pulling  off  shoes  and  socks,  I  waded  across  the 
stream  and  triumphantly  returned  with  the  shivering 
animal  under  my  arm.  His  frantic  leaps  of  joy  and 
other  evidences  of  the  dog's  gratitude,  amply  repaid  me 
for  all  the  exposure  I  had  undergone." 

On  their  journey  they  passed  through  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Abe  saw 
a  printing-press.  In  the  same  town  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler  who  was  giving  a 
show  as  the  Lincolns  passed  through. 

As  they  traveled  they  passed  for  the  most  part 
through  a  wild  and  unsettled  region.  They  saw  buf- 
falo paths  and  signs  of  bear  and  wolves.  From  time  to 
time  coons  and  'possums  were  seen,  while  rabbits  and 
prairie  chickens  fairly  swarmed. 

The  Indians,  however,  had  all  been  cleared  out  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  lodges  of  Pottawatomies  and 
Kickapoos.  In  1814  the  Territorial  Legislature  passed 
an  act  offering  a  reward  of  $50  to  any  citizen  or  ranger 
who  would  kill  or  take  any  depredating  Indian.    The 
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bounty  on  a  wolf  scalp  was  only  $2.  Fifty  dollars  then 
was  about  as  much  as  two  thousand  would  be  to-day. 

At  length,  one  evening,  traveling  from  the  south,  the 
Lincoln  party  entered  Decatur  and  camped  for  the 
night  in  the  Court  House  Square.  Next  morning  they 
inquired  the  way  to  John  Hanks'  place.  After  getting 
this  information  they  proceeded  thither  and  found 
John,  who  took  them  to  the  location  that  he  had  se- 
lected for  them.  This  site  was  about  ten  miles  west 
of  Decatur  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sangamon  River. 
It  was  a  fine  tract  of  prairie  land  on  a  high  bluff  over- 
looking the  stream  and  with  a  good  growth  of  timber 
bordering  the  river.  This  place  was  referred  to  by  Abe 
as  "  Lincoln's  Riverside  Home." 

John  Hanks  had  cut  logs  for  a  cabin,  and  all  hands 
setting  to  work  they  built  a  cabin  nine  logs  high  and 
sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the  ground,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  days. 

It  was  what  was  called  a  "  Union  cabin,"  because 
nine  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  its  construction.  The 
single  window  had  oiled-paper  to  let  in  the  light  and 
board  shutters. 

Abe  was  now  twenty-one  and  free  to  leave  his  father, 
but  he  stayed  on  until  the  family  could  get  settled.  He 
helped  split  enough  rails  to  fence  in  ten  acres  of  land, 
which  they  planted  in  corn  and  raised  a  crop  the  first 
year.  He  also  plowed  fifty  acres  of  virgin  prairie  for  a 
neighbor,  breaking  up  the  stiff  sod  with  a  breaking- 
plow  to  which  were  hitched  four  yoke  of  oxen. 

On  all  sides  were  the  vast  prairies,  flooded  in  spring- 
time with  water,  but  by  fall  covered  with  a  jungle  of 
grass  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
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That  first  season  John  Hanks  and  Abe  contracted 
with  Major  Warnick,  in  the  big  house  across  the  river, 
to  cut  3,000  rails  and  Abe  had  his  supposed  romance 
with  the  Major's  daughter,  Polly. 

ROMANCE  OF  POLLY  WARNICK 

That  first  spring  in  Illinois  Abe  was  splitting  rails 
for  Major  Warnick  and  paying  some  attention  to  the 
pretty  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  At  any  rate  he 
beaued  some  of  them  to  the  local  social  affairs.  Two 
especially  attracted  him;  they  were  Polly  Warnick,  for 
whose  father  Abe  was  working,  and  Jemima  Hill,  who 
were  local  belles. 

However,  as  to  Polly  Warnick  any  love  affair  must 
have  been  brief  and  not  serious,  because  Abe  got  to  Il- 
linois the  middle  of  March  and  Polly  was  married  in 
June,  for  we  know  from  the  county  records  that  a  mar- 
riage license  was  issued  to  Joseph  Stevens  and  Mary 
Warnick  on  June  17,  1830.  Nevertheless,  Joe  Stevens 
boasted  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  cut  out  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  a  contest  for  Polly  Warnick's  hand. 

Major  Warnick  lived  in  the  large  house  on  the 
Sangamon  River,  and  was  County  Sheriff.  Although 
Polly  Warnick  was  not  fated  to  play  any  large  part  in 
Abe  Lincoln's  life,  the  Sangamon  River  was  to  be 
greatly  influential  in  determining  Lincoln's  career. 

Abe's  best  friend  was  John  Hanks.  One  day  that 
first  summer  he  and  Abe  were  in  Decatur.  They  saw 
a  crowd  at  the  Court  House  Square  and  on  going  there 
they  found  out  that  a  man  named  Posey,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  was  making  a  speech. 
Posey  was  discussing  the  improvement  of  the  Sangamon 
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River  so  as  to  make  it  navigable,  which  was  a  subject 
of  much  local  interest. 

"  Ye  kin  make  a  better  speech  than  thet,"  John 
whispered  to  Abe. 

Abe  shook  his  head.  "  No,  John,  I  reckon  not,"  he 
replied. 

However,  John  moved  around  through  the  crowd 
saying  to  one  and  another,  "  Call  fer  Abe  Lincoln.  He 
kin  give  ye  a  speech  whut  be  one." 

As  the  gray-headed  speaker  was  about  to  step  down 
from  his  box,  people  began  to  call  out  here  and  there, 
"Abe  Lincoln!  Abe  Lincoln!  Speech  from  Abe 
Lincoln!  n 

Posey  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  hear  Abe  Lincoln 
called  for.    Would  Mr.  Lincoln  like  to  say  something?  " 

Abe  came  forward  and  mounted  the  box.  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  his  views  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  so  as  to  make  it  navigable.  The 
crowd  gave  him  close  attention  and  at  the  close,  loud 
applause.  When  he  stepped  down,  Posey  came  to  him 
with  congratulations  and  asked: 

"  Young  man,  where  did  you  get  it?  " 

"  In  me  father's  log  cabin,"  replied  Abe. 

"  Keep  on  then,"  said  Posey,  "  and  you  will  make 
your  mark." 

Although  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  region,  Abe 
could  see  that  the  Sangamon  River  which  flows  into  the 
Illinois  River  150  miles  away,  if  dredged  out  might 
be  made  to  serve  the  settler's  greatest  need,  that  of 
transportation. 

Abe,  when  he  made  this  speech  had  on  a  new  pair  of 
brown  jeans  pants,  a  linsey  woolsey  shirt  and  wide- 
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brimmed  straw  hat.  It  was  summer  and  he  was  bare- 
footed. 

His  old  pair  of  pants  were  worn  out  at  the  knees,  so 
he  had  gone  to  Sally  Miller,  the  weaver,  and  made  a 
deal  for  enough  cloth  for  a  new  pair;  the  cloth  to  be 
dyed  brown  with  butternut  bark.  He  agreed  to  split 
400  rails  for  each  yard  of  goods. 

For  a  time  that  summer  Abe  boarded  with  a  man 
named  Brown  and  occasionally  worked  for  him.  As 
was  his  custom  he  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in  read- 
ing. The  Browns  used  to  poke  fun  at  him  and  say, 
"  Abe  Lincoln  sits  on  his  shoulder-blades  reading."  He 
liked  also  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor  and  cock  his  feet  up 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  in  that  position  read  by 
the  hour,  or  he  would  lie  flat  on  the  ground  with  his 
shoulders  against  a  tree  or  the  wall  of  a  log  cabin. 

A  traveler  rode  up  one  evening  and  asked  whether 
he  could  stay  over  night.  "  I  could  feed  you,"  said 
Brown,  "  but  you'll  have  to  sleep  with  my  hired  man." 

"  Let  me  see  him,"  said  the  traveler.  It  was  not 
dark  yet  and  Brown  said: 

"  Go  back  round  the  house  and  you'll  find  him." 
The  traveler  went  and  found  Abe  lying  on  his  back  in 
the  shade  of  the  house,  reading.  The  traveler  gave  one 
good  look  at  Abe  and  then  returned  to  where  Brown 
was  standing  and  said,  "  He'll  do." 

When  fall  came  Tom  Lincoln  and  his  family  were 
suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever  and  ague,  a 
very  common  ailment  on  the  frontier  at  that  time. 
There  were  frequent  entries  on  the  day-book  of  the 
general  store  of  James  Renshaw  in  Decatur  charging 
Thomas  Lincoln  for  "  Barks."     This  was  Peruvian 
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bark  from  which  quinine  is  made,  and  which  in  its 
crude  form  was  then  taken  in  whisky  or  steeped  in 
water  as  a  cure  for  fever  and  ague. 

This  malady  took  all  the  courage  out  of  Tom 
Lincoln  and  he  determined  to  abandon  his  beautiful 
"  Riverside  Home."  He  concluded  to  move  to  Goose- 
Nest  Prairie  in  Coles  County,  about  100  miles  south- 
east of  the  Sangamon.  It  was  near  the  town  of 
Charlestown,  Illinois. 

Dan  Needham  was  the  champion  wrestler  of  the  ad- 
joining County  of  Cumberland.  There  was  a  house- 
raising  at  Goose-Nest  Prairie  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Lincolns  and  Dan  Needham  was  there  to  chal- 
lenge all  comers.  Tall  Abe  Lincoln  was  also  there  and 
Dan  challenged  him,  and  shouted: 

"  I  can  throw  Abe  Lincoln  three  times  out  of  four 
any  day." 

Some  of  those  present  said,  "  Abe,  rassel  him.  Ye  kin 
down  him."  But  Abe  held  off  at  first.  However,  the 
crowd  kept  at  him  until,  finally,  Abe  agreed. 

They  fell-to  and  Abe  threw  Dan  not  only  three  times, 
but  four  times  running.  Dan  was  furious  at  the  loss  of 
his  championship  at  wrestling  and  challenged  Abe,  "  I 
dare  ye  to  fight.  I  kin  lick  ye.  Be  ye  'fraid?  "  Now 
Abe  was  slow  to  fight,  but  a  dangerous  antagonist  when 
driven  to  fight. 

However,  in  this  case  he  drawled  in  his  slow  Ken- 
tucky way: 

"  Now,  Dan,  ye  don't  want  ter  fight.  Whut  ye  want 
ter  fight  fur?  Cum  on!  Let's  be  friends."  With  the 
last  words  he  extended  his  hand  and  his  face  wore  a 
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friendly  grin.  Dan  saw  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself  and  grasped  Abe's  extended  hand. 

Abe  returned  late  in  the  fall  to  the  Sangamon  for  he 
had  not  yet  completed  his  contract  with  Major  Warnick 
to  split  3,000  rails.  He  was  uncertain  of  his  future. 
He  might  take  up  land  as  Dennis  Hanks,  John  D. 
Johnston  and  John  Hanks  were  doing,  and  establish  a 
home,  but  the  truth  was  Abe  Lincoln  did  not  enjoy 
physical  labor.  Not  only  was  physical  toil  irksome  to 
him,  but  he  disliked  the  isolation  of  the  farm.  He 
wanted  to  be  where  there  were  people. 

Besides,  Abe  had  stirrings  of  ambition.  Back  in  In- 
diana, Josiah  Crawford  had  said  to  the  boy,  "  Abe, 
what  ye  goin'  ter  be?  " 

Abe's  confident  rejoinder  was,  "  Mr.  Crawford,  I'm 
goin'  ter  be  President  of  ther  United  States."  Perhaps, 
this  answer  should  not  be  taken  very  seriously,  but 
nevertheless  it  showed  the  spirit  of  young  Abe  Lincoln. 

Abe  was  working  for  Major  Warnick  that  winter  and 
one  day  as  he  was  crossing  the  river  he  stepped  into  an 
air-hole  in  the  ice  and  got  his  feet  wet.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  Major's  house  his  feet  were  frozen. 
For  two  weeks  he  was  laid  up  until  they  were  healed, 
meanwhile  shuffling  around  the  house  with  huge  moc- 
casins on  his  feet,  made  out  of  deerskins.  He  im- 
proved his  time  by  reading  the  Statutes  of  Illinois,  a 
copy  of  which  Major  Warnick  as  County  Sheriff  had 
in  his  possession. 

One  day  when  Abe  was  able  to  be  about  again,  John 
Hanks  came  to  see  him  and  said  that  he  had  met  a  man 
named  Denton  Offut  who  was  looking  for  a  crew  to  take 
a  flatboat  down  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans. 
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Offut  was  in  Springfield  and  John  suggested  that  they 
ride  to  Springfield  and  see  him.  They  did  this  and 
made  a  bargain  with  Offut  to  take  a  cargo  of  farm 
produce  from  Springfield  down  the  Sangamon  to  the  Il- 
linois, down  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi  and  by  this 
last  to  New  Orleans.  Abe  was  to  get  $12  a  month  and 
a  bonus  of  $60  for  success.  The  crew  was  to  report  at 
Sangamontown,  near  Springfield,  as  soon  as  navigation 
opened  in  the  spring. 

Accordingly  Abe  and  his  companions  started  for 
Sangamontown  as  soon  as  the  snow  was  melted  in  the 
spring.  But  the  melting  snow  had  so  flooded  the  coun- 
try that  the  young  men  had  to  get  a  canoe  and  paddle 
up  stream  about  twenty-five  miles  to  Sangamontown. 
However,  they  found  neither  Offut  nor  his  flatboat. 

OFFUTS  FLATBOAT 


After  diligent  inquiry  they  learned  that  Offut  could 
probably  be  found  in  Springfield.  Going  to  Springfield 
Offut  was  located  at  the  Buckthorn  Tavern,  but  he  was 
dead-drunk. 

When  they  had  succeeded  in  sobering  Offut,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  flatboat  as  yet.  Abe  Lincoln  then 
proposed  that  they  build  a  flatboat  and  informed  Offut 
of  his  experience  in  building  two  such  vessels. 

Offut  was  agreeable  to  the  proposal  and  promised  to 
pay  the  young  men  fifty  cents  a  day  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  building  operation.  They  were  also  em- 
powered to  hire  such  additional  help  as  they  might 
need.  Abe  served  as  foreman  and  described  himself  as 
11  Chief  cook  and  bottle-washer  "  of  the  enterprise. 

By  Offut's  direction  they  went  to  the  "  Congress 
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Woods  "  near  Sangamontown  and  there  cut  down  the 
timber  required  for  building  the  boat.  This  woods  was 
a  national  forest  where  every  one  felt  free  to  help  him- 
self to  timber  without  charge.  Offut  also  arranged  with 
William  Kirkpatrick  who  owned  a  sawmill  not  far 
away  to  saw  out  the  planks  and  timbers  for  the  flatboat 
and  charge  the  expense  to  him. 

The  boys  knocked  together  a  rough  camp-shack  and 
lived  at  their  job.  Noontimes  and  evenings  Abe  used 
to  keep  his  workmen  entertained  by  telling  them  stories. 
For  years  afterward  the  log  on  which  he  sat  as  he 
spun  his  yarns  was  pointed  out  as  "  Abe's  log." 

The  workers  were  diligent,  as  it  was  important  to 
get  the  boat  built  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  high 
water  of  springtime.  In  four  weeks'  time  the  boat  was 
ready  to  be  launched  and  Offut  was  present  at  the 
launching.  He  came  from  Kentucky,  the  state  of  the 
eloquent  Henry  Clay,  so  he  made  a  speech  in  praise  of 
that  eminent  Whig  statesman  to  the  audience  of  boat- 
builders  who  were  Jackson  Democrats. 

The  boat  was  flat-bottomed  and  had  a  stem  and 
stern.  They  tried  to  work  a  plank-sail,  but  with  poor 
success. 

One  feature  of  the  launching  was  a  sleight-of-hand 
performance  by  a  wandering  magician.  While  he  was 
showing  his  tricks,  he  pointed  out  Abe,  and  asked, 
"  Give  me  your  hat,  sir,  I  want  to  boil  some  eggs  in 
it."  The  hat  had  originally  been  a  black  felt,  but  long 
exposure  to  sunshine  and  storm  had  faded  it  to  an  as- 
sortment of  hues.  The  magician  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  hat,  but,  with  real  or  feigned  reluctance,  Abe  held 
back. 
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Then  the  magician  inquired,  "Are  you  afraid  I'll 
spoil  it?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Lincoln,  "  I  do  not  care  for  the 
hat  but  have  respect  for  the  eggs."  Result,  great 
laughter  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

But  at  the  launching  there  occurred  an  exciting  in- 
cident which  showed  Abe's  courage,  skill  and  resource- 
fulness in  an  emergency. 

Two  men  in  a  dug-out  canoe  were  helping  at  the 
launching.  The  river  was  swollen,  the  current  strong 
and  the  men  careless.  Suddenly  the  canoe  upset, 
throwing  the  men  into  the  icy  water.  They  were  swept 
helpless  down  stream  until  they  caught  the  branches 
of  a  stranded  tree,  in  mid-stream. 

Lincoln  at  once  took  the  situation  in  hand.  He 
directed  all  hands  to  get  busy  and  roll  a  large  log  into 
the  river.  As  they  did  this,  he  said,  "  Take  a  hitch 
roun'  the  log  wuth  the  tie-rope." 

A  daring  volunteer  jumped  astride  the  log  as  it  swung 
off  from  the  bank  and  Abe  stood  by  to  give  directions. 
"  Pay  out,  slow  thar,"  he  ordered,  "  so  the  log'll  float 
down  furninst  the  tree." 

Then  to  the  man  on  the  log,  "  Easy,  thar,"  he  di- 
rected. "  Cast  a  line  to  the  limb  ahead,  an'  be  keerful 
as  ye  pull  over  to  the  tree." 

But  the  man  was  excited,  and  as  he  cast  the  line  he 
lost  his  balance,  fell  into  the  water  and  lost  the  log 
from  under  him. 

Fortunately  the  man  succeeded  in  clutching  a  branch 
of  the  tree  to  which  the  other  men  were  clinging. 

The  men  on  shore  still  held  the  line  which  was 
hitched  around  the  floating  log,  but  there  seemed  no 
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way  of  getting  the  log  to  the  shipwrecked  men  in  the 
tree-top. 

Abe  considered  the  situation  for  a  moment  and  then 
commanded,  "  Draw'r  back,  I'll  board  her  an'  see 
whut  I  kin  do."  Hauling  on  the  rope  they  brought  the 
log  back  to  its  starting  place.  Abe  then  straddled  the 
log  and  said  to  the  men: 

"  Pay  out  the  line,  boys,  but  easy  thar,  easy,  easy." 

As  the  log  swung  alongside  the  stranded  tree,  he 
called  out,  "  Steady,  thar!  Easy!  Hold."  With  that 
he  cast  a  line  to  the  men  clinging  to  the  tree,  and  as 
one  caught  it  he  directed: 

"  Loop  it  'roun',  an'  hold  fast,  tull  I  kin  draw'r 
alongside." 

Pulling  the  log  over  to  the  stranded  tree,  he  told 
them,  "  Climb  on,  but  be  keerful,  an'  steady." 

Following  directions  they  all  succeeded  in  mounting 
the  log  back  of  Abe,  and  so  were  drawn  safely  to  shore. 
By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  and  were  cheering 
Abe's  rescue  of  the  endangered  men. 

Safely  launched  the  flatboat  was  poled  down  stream, 
stopping  at  various  landings  to  receive  cargo. 

All  went  well  until  the  New  Salem  Dam  was  reached. 
The  water  was  high  and  flowing  a  foot  or  two  deep 
over  the  dam,  but  not  deep  enough  to  take  the  boat 
over.  Consequently,  the  boat  lodged  on  the  top  of  the 
dam  with  its  snub  nose  projecting  for  about  a  third  the 
length  of  the  boat  into  the  air  beyond  the  dam. 

The  boat  hung  there  for  hours,  while  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  New  Salem,  numbering  about  a  hundred, 
gathered  to  view  the  shipwreck. 

The  after  part  of  the  boat  was  filling  with  water  and 
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sinking,  while  the  bow  was  tipping  up  more  and  more. 
Abe  was  certainly  in  trouble. 

A  SKILLFUL  BOATMAN 


Finally,  Abe  hit  upon  a  plan.  The  cargo  already 
shipped  consisted  mostly  of  barreled  pork,  which  had 
rolled  back  to  the  stern  of  the  boat.  The  after  part 
of  the  boat  was  filling  with  water  and  destruction 
seemed  sure,  but  Abe  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 
By  strenuous  effort  he  succeeded  in  unloading  the  pork 
and  lashing  a  rope  around  each  barrel  had  it  hauled 
ashore. 

Then,  "  Kin  some  un  bring  me  an  auger?  "  he  called. 
An  auger  was  produced.  Taking  the  auger  he  bored 
a  number  of  holes  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  at 
the  bow.  Next  he  tipped  the  boat  forward  and  drained 
out  the  water  through  the  auger  holes.  After  this  had 
been  done,  he  plugged  the  holes  so  as  to  make  the  boat 
water-tight  again,  and  finally,  as  the  boat  was  now 
lighter,  he  succeeded  in  pushing  the  craft  over  the  dam 
and  down  to  the  water,  which  was  only  several  feet 
below.  The  boat  was  now  reloaded  and  poled  on  down 
stream. 

The  unanimous  comment  of  the  onlookers  on  the 
release  of  the  flatboat  from  its  perch  atop  the  dam 
was,  "  He's  a  mighty  sharp  chap." 

Several  miles  below  New  Salem  they  came  to  Squire 
Godby's  where  some  live  hogs  were  to  be  loaded.  They 
tried  first  to  drive  the  hogs  aboard,  but  the  hogs  were 
suspicious  and  refused  to  be  driven.  Abe  then  ran 
them  down  one  by  one  and  picked  up  each  one,  to  be 
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chucked  on  board  by  him.  Thus  he  loaded  the  entire 
lot. 

When  he  rolled  up  his  trousers  before  entering  the 
water  to  save  his  boat,  an  onlooker  remarked,  "  He  has 
rolled  up  his  trousers  about  five  feet,"  which  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  length  of  Abe's  shanks. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  down  the  Sangamon  was 
without  incident.  When  they  reached  St.  Louis  John 
Hanks  abandoned  the  voyage  and  for  family  reasons 
returned  home. 

Offut,  Lincoln,  and  John  D.  Johnston  continued  on 
to  New  Orleans. 

They  found  New  Orleans  busier  than  ever.  There 
were  literally  miles  of  steamers,  flatboats  and  other 
craft  tied  up  to  the  levees,  and  Abe  spent  a  month  at 
sight-seeing  in  the  city. 

The  thing  that  most  impressed  Abe  Lincoln  in  New 
Orleans  seems  to  have  been  the  stark  brutality  of  the 
slave  market.  He  was  reported  to  have  clenched  his 
fist  at  it  and  muttered,  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard." 

Offut  paid  Abe  off  and  gave  him  the  promised  borns 
of  sixty  dollars.  He  also  engaged  him  to  take  charge  of 
a  store  that  he  proposed  establishing  at  New  Salem. 

This  merchant  prince  of  the  Sangamon  came  origi- 
nally from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  What  Illinois  needed, 
he  said,  was  markets.  What  he  proposed  to  do  was 
to  buy  cargoes  of  pork,  grain  and  other  farm  products, 
and  market  them  in  New  Orleans. 

The  New  Orleans  trip  was  reasonably  successful,  but 
Offut  concluded  that  river  traffic  was  too  slow.  Ac- 
cordingly he  decided  to  organize  a  chain  of  related 
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retail  enterprises  that  would  make  all  concerned  rich. 
He  offered  to  put  Abe  Lincoln  in  charge  of  the  first  of 
these  stores. 

Offut  was  a  plunger,  but  also  a  doer.  To  Lincoln 
he  was  always  a  generous  friend.  He  was  quick-witted, 
far-sighted  and  had  a  clear  head  for  business.  That 
he  failed  in  business  was  probably  through  no  fault  of 
his. 

Abe  on  leaving  New  Orleans  secured  a  job  at  firing 
on  a  steamer  bound  for  Pittsburgh,  which  he  left  at  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  not  far  from  his  father's  home  at 
Goose  Nest  Prairie.  After  a  brief  visit  to  the  home 
folks,  he  headed  for  New  Salem  where  he  was  to  meet 
Offut. 

Tom  Lincoln  never  moved  again.  He  lived  on  for 
many  years  but  his  health  was  permanently  broken  by 
the  malaria  from  which  he  suffered  while  living  at  his 
"  Riverside  Home  "  on  the  Sangamon.  It  was  a  per- 
manent separation  between  Abe  and  his  father,  for  they 
seldom  met  thereafter. 

Tom  had  been  a  good  father,  but  he  failed  to  under- 
stand his  son  Abe.  While  Abe  was  paying  Tom  this 
visit,  a  neighbor  asked  Tom,  "  How's  your  son  makin' 
out?  " 

"  Abe's  all  right,"  Tom  answered,  "  but  I  s'pose  he's 
still  foolin'  hisself  wuth  eddication.  I  tried  ter  stop 
it,  but  he  hez  the  fool  idee  in  his  head,  an'  it  cain't  be 
got  out.  Now,  I  hain't  got  no  eddication,  but  I  git  along 
better'n  ef  I  had.  Take  bookkeepin';  why,  I'm  the 
best  bookkeeper  in  the  world.  Look  at  thet  rafter 
thar!  Thar's  three  straight  marks  made  wuth  a  fire- 
brand.   Ef  I  sell  a  peck  0'  corn-meal,  I  draw'r  a  black 
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line  acrost,  an'  when  they  pay,  I  take  a  dish  cloth  an' 
jist  rub  it  out;  an'  that  thar's  a  heap  better 'n  yer  eddi- 
cation." 

The  visitor  who  reported  this  conversation  testified, 
"  Tom  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  ignorant  men 
I  ever  met." 

So  Abe  went  to  New  Salem.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  was  just  a  piece  of  driftwood  that  after  the  winter 
of  the  deep  snow  had  come  down  the  river  with  the 
spring  freshet,  borne  along  by  the  swirling  waters  and 
aimlessly  floating  about  until  he  had  accidentally 
lodged  on  the  New  Salem  dam.  Had  the  water  been 
higher  so  that  he  might  have  cleared  the  dam,  the  boat 
would  not  have  stopped  at  New  Salem,  but  would 
have  drifted  down  to  Squire  Godby's  farm  where  there 
were  hogs  to  load,  and  neither  he  nor  Offut  would  have 
thought  further  about  New  Salem,  where  he  spent  six 
years  that  shaped  his  destiny. 

Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  Salem  several  days 
before  election  time,  early  in  August,  1831.  It  was  both 
a  state  and  local  election.  At  that  period  in  Illinois 
when  a  citizen  had  been  six  months  in  the  State  he 
was  entitled  to  vote.  It  was  now  more  than  a  year 
since  Abe  had  come  to  Illinois  and  he  was  entitled  to 
vote. 

He  was  remembered  in  New  Salem  for  his  exploit 
in  the  previous  spring,  and  was  invited  to  the  polling 
place  in  McNeil's  store. 

The  voting  was  about  to  begin,  but  they  were  short 
a  poll  clerk.  Menton  Graham,  the  local  schoolmaster, 
usually  was  one  clerk,  and  Peter  McNamee  as  a  rule 
was  his  associate.    Word  had  come  that  McNamee  was 
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sick  and  so  would  be  absent.  Turning  to  Lincoln,  who 
was  standing  near,  Graham  asked,  "  Can  you  write?  " 
Now,  as  it  happened,  Abe  was  known  in  Pidgeon  Creek 
as  a  good  penman,  and  was  frequently  employed  by 
those  in  the  community  who  said  they  were  "  pore  at 
writin'  "  to  write  their  letters. 

Abe  answered  Graham's  question  by  saying,  "  I  kin 
make  a  few  rabbit  tracks." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Graham,  "  I  reckon  you  will  have 
to  do  for  the  other  poll  clerk." 

From  that  day  until  he  left  New  Salem  we  find  the 
name  A.  Lincoln  on  every  successive  poll  book  in  the 
New  Salem  election  district. 

In  those  days  in  Illinois  voting  was  done  by  word 
of  mouth.  A  voter  entered  the  polling  place  and  an- 
nounced his  name.  The  clerk  wrote  it  down.  The 
voter  next  announced  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
whom  he  desired  to  vote.  This  having  been  done  the 
Judge  of  Elections  would  bawl  out  the  name  of  the 
voter  and  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  had 
voted,  and  all  this  would  be  duly  entered  in  the  poll 
book. 

At  this  first  election  Abraham  Lincoln  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  for  James  Tumply,  Whig  candidate  for 
Congress,  Pollard  Simmons  for  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  for  John  Armstrong  and  Henry  Sines  as  constables. 

So  it  came  about  that  at  the  very  start  of  his  life  in 
New  Salem,  Abe  Lincoln  as  poll  clerk  came  to  know 
the  name  of  almost  every  one  in  the  place. 

However,  he  had  come  to  New  Salem  to  enter  the 
employ  of  Denton  Offut,  but  neither  Denton  Offut  nor 
his  stock  of  goods  had  appeared. 


V 


STOREKEEPING  AND  THE 
BLACK  HAWK  WAR 

CLERKING  IN  OFFUTS  STORE 

While  Abe  was  waiting  in  New  Salem  for  signs  of 
Offut,  Dr.  Nelson,  who  had  been  living  for  a  short 
while  in  New  Salem,  determined  to  move  to  Texas, 
which  still  belonged  to  Mexico,  but  was  being  settled 
with  Americans. 

Dr.  Nelson  proposed  to  make  most  of  his  journey 
by  water,  and  the  first  stage  would  be  down  the  San- 
gamon to  the  Illinois  River  at  Beardstown. 

The  doctor  had  seen  Abe  piloting  Offut's  flatboat 
past  New  Salem  in  the  spring  and  so  he  went  to  Abe 
and  employed  him  to  take  his  boat,  which  was  loaded 
with  household  goods,  down  the  Sangamon  to  Beards- 
town. 

Abe  accepted  the  commission,  and  as  the  water  was 
fairly  high  he  accomplished  the  task  without  much 
difficulty. 

Before  leaving  New  Salem  on  this  short  trip,  he 
received  word  that  Offut  was  shipping  his  stock  of 
goods  by  way  of  St.  Louis  and  that  Abe  was  to  employ 
teamsters  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  haul  the  goods  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Salem. 

After  being  paid  off  at  Beardstown,  Lincoln  learned 
that  Offut's  freight  had  reached  St.  Louis  and  so  he 
hurried  back  afoot  to  New  Salem  to  notify  the  team- 
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sters.  On  reaching  New  Salem  he  found  that  Off  lit 
had  arrived  and  had  notified  the  teamsters  to  go  for 
the  goods. 

It  is  on  record  that  September  2,  1831,  Denton  Offut 
bought  a  lot  in  New  Salem  at  the  price  of  ten  dollars  as 
a  site  for  the  proposed  store  building.  He  and  Abe  at 
once  set  to  work  to  erect  a  log  building,  and  when  fin- 
ished the  store  was  opened  with  Abe  in  charge  and  Bill 
Green  as  his  assistant.  Bill  was  employed  with  the 
special  duty  of  deciding  who  were  good  pay  and  who 
were  poor  pay.  Rutledge's  mill  was  also  leased  and 
Abe  made  superintendent  in  charge. 

New  Salem  had  been  incorporated  several  years  be- 
fore by  the  Rev.  John  Cameron,  a  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian minister.  At  that  time  it  was  a  boom  town, 
larger  than  Chicago.  It  was  an  active  industrial  cen- 
ter. It  had  a  grist-mill,  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  tin- 
ner, cooper,  wheelwright,  weaver  and  a  hatter  who  made 
felt  hats  from  rabbit  fur  at  fifty  cents  each.  There 
were  also  a  tavern,  two  doctors,  school,  church,  Sunday 
school,  saloon,  squire  and  constables.  The  town  had 
about  twenty-five  buildings  and  one  hundred  people. 

Dr.  John  Allen  was  a  physician  who  also  ran  the 
Sunday  school  and  established  a  temperance  society 
which  Lincoln  later  joined.  Menton  Graham,  the  poll 
clerk,  was  a  capable  teacher.  Other  prominent  citizens 
were  Squire  Bowling  Green,  James  Short,  a  prosperous 
farmer,  and  Squire  Coleman  Smoot,  who  lived  across 
the  river.    Last  but  not  least  were  five  general  stores. 

When  Abe  first  came  to  town  he  took  his  meals  at 
Rutledge's  Tavern,  where  there  was  a  room  full  of 
bright  young  folks.     Lincoln  especially  noticed  Ann 
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Rutledge,  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  James  Rut- 
ledge.  At  the  time  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
John  McNeil.  Abe  observed  that  John  McNeil  never 
voted,  which  seemed  strange.  Ann  helped  her  mother 
with  the  work  in  the  tavern,  but  Abe  marked  that  Ann 
and  her  folks  talked  differently  from  himself.  She 
"talked  like  books,"  but  he  "  talked  like  Denny 
Hanks." 

Offut  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  promised  the  New 
Salemites  that  he  would  soon  have  a  steamboat  on  the 
Sangamon  that  would  run  all  the  year.  It  was  to  be 
provided  with  rollers  to  help  it  over  the  shoals  when 
the  water  was  low  in  summer,  and  it  would  have  run- 
ners to  help  it  go  on  the  ice  in  winter.  The  landing 
was  to  be  near  his  new  store  at  the  end  of  town. 

Offut  was  also  very  enthusiastic  over  Abe  Lincoln, 
with  whom  he  had  spent  two  or  three  months  on  the 
New  Orleans  voyage.  Offut  said  he  was  astonished  at 
Abe's  knowledge.  "  Some  day,"  as  Offut  thought, 
"  Abe  will  be  President  of  the  United  States.  He  knows 
more  than  any  one  in  the  country." 

Offut  also  was  greatly  impressed  with  Abe's  physical 
prowess.  "  Abe  Lincoln,"  Offut  boasted,  "  can  outrun, 
outlift,  outwrestle  and  throw  any  man  in  Sangamon 
County."  Abe  Lincoln  was  later  to  be  asked  to  make 
good  this  last  boast. 

The  town  had  five  stores,  one  of  which  dealt  mostly 
in  wet  goods.  This  last  store  was  situated  at  the  end 
of  town  near  the  new  store  of  Offut's.  It  was  kept  by 
William  Clary  and  patronized  mostly  by  the  boys  from 
Clary's  Grove,  a  settlement  about  six  miles  from  New 
Salem. 
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The  Clary's  Grove  boys  were  a  rough  lot.  They 
called  themselves  the  "  Regulators,"  and  night  after 
night  they  would  come  to  town,  and  after  they  had 
refreshed  themselves  at  Clary's  store,  they  would 
gather  at  the  front  of  the  store  and  then  go  whooping 
down  the  half-mile  street  of  New  Salem.  Rowen  Hern- 
don,  who  knew  them  well,  said  that  they  were  as  gen- 
erous as  they  were  riotous. 

When  the  Clary's  Grove  boys  heard  of  Offut's  boast 
over  Abe  Lincoln,  much  to  Abe's  disgust,  they  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  put  him  to  the  test 
and  see  whether  he  could  make  good  or  not.  Jack 
Armstrong,  for  whom  Abe  had  voted  to  be  constable, 
was  their  champion.  Jack  excelled  at  wrestling  and 
they  challenged  Abe  to  a  wrestling  match  with  Jack. 
William  Clary,  whose  store  was  thirty  paces  north  of 
Offut's  place,  bet  ten  dollars  with  Offut  that  Jack  could 
throw  Abe. 

The  day  was  appointed  and  they  came  from  as  far 
away  as  fifty  miles  to  see  the  match  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  level  green  next  to  Offut's  store.  Bets  ran 
high.  Jack  was  stocky  and  "  muscled,"  as  they  said, 
"  like  a  wild  steer."  Abe  was  strong,  too,  and  they  had 
seen  him  lift  up  a  barrel  of  cider  and  drink  out  of 
the  bung-hole. 

They  set  to.  Jack's  plan  was  to  close  in  and  take 
advantage  of  his  muscular  strength.  But  Abe,  with 
his  long  arms,  held  Jack  off.  Failing  to  close  in,  Jack 
resorted  to  a  foul  and  kicked  Abe  on  the  instep  with  his 
heel.  This  angered  Abe,  who  was  slow  to  anger  as  a 
rule,  but  could  be  roused  to  furious  wrath  by  unfair- 
ness, and  putting  forth  his  full  strength,  he  lifted  Jack 
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bodily.  "  Then/'  as  a  bystander  described  it,  "  Abe 
shook  him  like  a  dog  a  rat."  After  which  he  slammed 
Jack  down  on  the  ground  for  a  hard  fall. 

Their  champion  was  in  the  dust  and  the  Clary's 
Grove  gang  swarmed  forward  to  get  at  Abe,  who 
backed  off  against  the  wall  of  the  store.  Here  with 
his  back  to  the  wall  he  defied  the  whole  crowd,  "  Come 
on!  "  he  cried.  "  Come  on!  All  of  ye,  come!  an'  I'll 
show  ye." 

HONEST  ABE  LINCOLN 


Abe's  defy  gave  the  Clary's  Grove  gang  pause.  They 
faced  him  like  a  pack  of  dogs  before  a  cornered  bear, 
watching  for  an  opening  to  attack. 

Jack  Armstrong,  however,  jumped  up  from  the 
ground  and  breaking  through  his  gang,  held  out  to 
Abe  his  open  hand,  and  as  Abe  took  it,  called  to  his 
followers,  "  Boys,  he's  the  best  feller  ever  broke  inter 
this  settlement." 

Ever  after  this,  the  Clary's  Grove  boys  were  Abe 
Lincoln's  strongest  supporters.  Although  they  were  fer- 
vid Jackson  Democrats,  they  never  failed  on  every 
opportunity  to  vote  for  Abe  Lincoln,  the  Whig. 

Abe  Lincoln  came  to  be  known  far  and  near  as  the 
New  Salem  athlete.  He  could  outrun  any  foot-racer 
in  the  county,  throw  maul  or  crowbar  the  farthest,  or 
down  any  wrestler. 

He  was  called  on  to  judge  the  local  horse-races  and 
referee  their  chicken  fights  and  other  sports,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  a  frontier  community,  were  rather 
rough. 

There  was  good  ground  for  his  wide  reputation  as 
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an  athlete.  David  Green  Burns  testified,  "Lincoln 
was  the  strongest  man  I  ever  knew.  I  have  seen  him 
place  a  cup  of  water  between  his  heels,  and  then  fold- 
ing his  arms,  bend  his  tall  form  backwards  until  he 
could  grip  the  edge  of  the  cup  full  of  water  between 
his  teeth,  and  then  straighten  himself  up  without  spill- 
ing a  drop  of  the  water." 

Offut's  store  was  a  general  store  and  kept  such  com- 
modities as  sugar,  salt,  tea,  coffee,  molasses,  butter, 
eggs,  common  hardware,  cups  and  saucers,  stoves,  cal- 
ico and  muslin,  hats,  bonnets,  gloves,  socks  and  flour. 

In  Indiana  Abe  had  been  nicknamed  "  Honest  Abe." 
As  a  storekeeper  they  soon  gave  him  the  same  nick- 
name. Stories  were  told  around  about  him  which  jus- 
tified his  being  called  that,  stories  such  as  follow: 

It  appears  that  a  woman  came  in  and  bought  a  bill 
of  dry-goods  that  amounted  to  $2.06^,  as  Abe  footed 
up  the  bill.  She  paid  the  bill  and  took  her  purchases 
home  with  her.  After  she  had  gone,  Abe  went  over 
the  figures  again,  and  discovered  that  the  true  total  was 
exactly  $2.00.  That  night  after  closing  the  store  he 
walked  four  miles  to  refund  the  overcharge  of  6^$. 
There  were  half -pennies  in  circulation  then. 

Another  time  a  customer  came  in  one  evening  just  be- 
fore closing  time  and  bought  half  a  pound  of  tea.  Abe 
weighed  out  the  tea  and  the  customer  paid  for  it  and 
went  home  with  his  purchase.  The  next  morning  when 
he  opened  up  the  store  Abe  went  to  the  scales  to  dust 
them,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  four  ounce  weight  on 
the  plate.  Thereupon  he  at  once  weighed  out  a  quarter 
pound  of  tea,  wrapped  it  up  and  took  a  long  walk  to 
deliver  the  shortage. 
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One  thing  Abe  would  never  stand  for  and  that  was 
rough  language  in  the  presence  of  women.  It  was  this 
chivalrous  attitude  on  Abe's  part  that  made  the  women 
at  a  later  date  secure  Abe's  appointment  as  postmaster 
of  New  Salem. 

But,  notwithstanding  Abe's  insistence  on  politeness 
to  the  ladies,  a  loafer  came  into  the  store  one  day  and 
indulged  in  some  rough  talk.  Abe  cautioned  him  and 
said,  "  Remember  the  ladies." 

The  rowdy  answered,  "  Let  the  man  come  on  who 
dares  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say." 

"  Wait  till  the  ladies  go  out,"  said  Abe,  "  an'  I'll 
satisfy  ye." 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone,  Abe  grabbed  hold 
of  the  man,  rushed  him  out  of  the  door  and  threw  the 
offender  down  on  the  ground;  after  which,  Lincoln 
clutched  a  handful  of  smartweed  growing  by  the  path 
and  crammed  it  into  the  man's  mouth,  rubbing  it  also 
over  the  fellow's  face  and  into  his  eyes. 

The  chap  howled  for  mercy,  saying,  "  I  give  up.  Let 
go,  I  tell  ye  I  give  up." 

Abe  then  released  the  fellow,  whose  eyes  and  mouth 
were  smarting  from  the  weed  and  took  him  into  the 
store  where  he  washed  out  the  man's  mouth  and  bathed 
his  eyes  with  water,  to  relieve  the  smart. 

New  Salem  was  a  lively  place.  The  pot  was  boiling 
and  there  was  a  continuous  debate  going  on  over  ques- 
tions of  politics  and  religion.  Abe  meanwhile  was 
getting  a  standing  with  such  leading  men  of  the  town 
as  Squire  Bowling  Green,  Squire  Smoot,  and  Farmer 
Short. 

Abe  at  this  time  began  to  develop  definite  political 
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ambitions  and  considered  running  for  the  legislature. 
Menton  Graham  was  Abe's  friend  and  to  him  Abe  con- 
fided his  ambition. 

Graham  was  frank  and  told  him,  "  If  you  expect  to 
succeed  in  politics,  for  one  thing,  you  must  learn  not 
only  to  speak  well  and  fluently,  but  correctly  as  well. 
That  is,  you  must  know  more  than  you  do  about  the 
science  of  Grammar." 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Abe,  "  but  I  kin  learn  it, 
cain'tl?" 

"  You  can,"  replied  Graham,  "  if  you  will  work;  and 
I  will  help  you." 

They  knew  of  only  one  grammar  available,  and  that 
was  owned  by  a  man  named  Vaness  who  lived  five 
miles  away.  Abe  lost  no  time  walking  out  to  where 
Vaness  lived  and  buying  the  book. 

It  was  Kirkham's  Grammar,  written  by  Samuel 
Kirkham,  who  claimed  that  his  work  would  "  acceler- 
ate the  march  of  the  juvenile  mind  in  its  advance  in  the 
path  of  science  by  dispersing  those  clouds  which  so 
often  bewilder  it,  removing  those  obstacles  that  ordi- 
narily retard  its  progress."  He  claimed  that  it  would 
"  render  interesting  and  delightful  a  study  which  hith- 
erto has  been  considered  tedious,  dry  and  irksome." 
Now  and  then  the  book  gave  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
student,  as: 

"  You  will  now  read  this  lecture  (the  book  was  di- 
vided into  lectures  instead  of  chapters)  four  times  over, 
and  read  slowly  and  carefully.  .  .  .  Exercise  a 
little  sober  thought.  Five  minutes  spent  in  reflection 
are  worth  whole  days  occupied  in  careless  reading." 

Lincoln  went  through  his  grammar  with  success.    He 
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learned  how  to  study  in  earnest.  He  used  to  have  his 
clerk,  Bill  Green,  hold  the  book  and  listen  while  he 
recited  and  explained  the  contents  of  each  lecture. 

At  the  end  he  went  to  Graham  and  said,  "  Well,  if 
that's  what  they  call  science,  I  think  I  will  try  an- 
other." 

His  study  of  grammar  made  a  great  change  in  Abe's 
manner  of  speech.  Although  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retained  much  of  the  Kentucky  intonation  and  accent, 
from  this  time  on  he  was  careful  to  follow  the  rules 
of  grammar  in  his  talk. 

Abe  wanted  to  try  for  election  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Illinois.  It  was  quite  an  ambitious  move, 
for  he  was  but  just  twenty-three  and  had  been  in  busi- 
ness in  New  Salem  only  since  the  previous  September. 
It  was  now  the  first  of  March,  1832. 

So,  he  went  to  Menton  Graham  and  asked  his  advice 
as  to  the  first  move  in  a  campaign  for  election. 
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Offut's  store,  to  use  Abe's  expression,  was  on  the 
point  of  "  winking  out."  The  town  had  too  many 
stores  anyway,  and  Offut's  location  was  off  at  one  end, 
away  from  the  center  of  things.  Offut  had  expected  to 
establish  a  steamboat  landing  near  the  site  of  his  store 
and  thus  put  it  at  the  place  of  traffic,  but  the  steam- 
boat scheme  had  failed. 

The  store,  then,  was  about  at  its  ending,  so  Abe 
turned  to  politics. 

Graham  suggested  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  voters  of  Sangamon  County 
announcing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  lower  house 
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of  the  Legislature,  and  said:  "  Abe,  what  you  need  to 
do  is  to  draw  up  a  statement  telling  the  people  who  you 
are  and  why  they  should  vote  for  you." 

"  Well,"  answered  Abe,  "  why  should  they  vote  for 
me?     I  don't  know." 

Graham's  next  suggestion  was,  "  Come  around  to  my 
house  and  we  will  see  why  the  people  should  vote  for 
you.  I  will  help  you  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  county." 

They  worked  over  the  document  until  they  had  a 
rather  formidable  product,  which,  probably,  not  many 
of  the  people  ever  read,  although  it  had  a  better  chance 
then  than  it  would  have  now,  for  at  that  time  reading 
matter  on  the  Illinois  frontier  was  somewhat  scarce. 

Lincoln's  address  to  the  voters  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the  county. 

This  rather  lengthy  circular,  however,  showed 
marked  ability  and  maturity  of  thought  for  a  young 
man  of  the  frontier.    He  said  among  other  things: 

"  Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar 
ambition.  Whether  true  or  not,  I  can  say  for 
one,  that  I  have  no  other  as  great  as  that  of 
being  truly  esteemed  by  my  fellow  men  by 
rendering  myself  worthy  of  their  esteem. 
How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  satisfying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  determined." 

He  styled  himself  "  Humble  Abraham  Lincoln,"  but 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three  who  had  been  less  than 
a  year  in  the  county  when  he  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  could  scarcely  be  de- 
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scribed  as  "  humble."  One  would  think  that  "  nervy  " 
would  be  more  accurate. 

However,  Lincoln  was  basing  his  appeal  to  the  voters 
in  large  measure  on  his  proposed  improvement  of  their 
river.  He  had  spoken  on  that  subject  at  Decatur  dur- 
ing his  first  summer  in  the  State. 

The  Sangamon  was  a  shallow  stream  at  best,  and  as 
the  country  was  settled  up  it  shrank  in  volume.  But 
it  could  have  been  straightened  and  dredged  and  made 
navigable,  as  have  many  smaller  streams  in  Europe. 

This  address  of  Lincoln's  was  dated  March  9,  1832, 
and  on  the  improvement  of  the  river  he  said: 

"  It  is  probable  that  for  the  last  twelve 
months  I  have  given  as  particular  attention  to 
the  stages  of  the  water  in  this  river  as  any 
other  person  in  the  county,  and  in  the  month 
of  March,  1831,  in  company  with  others  I 
conceived  the  building  of  a  flatboat  on  the 
Sangamon  and  finished  and  took  her  out  in 
the  course  of  the  spring.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  mill  at  New 
Salem.  These  circumstances  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  stages  of  the  water." 

As  to  the  mention  of  the  mill,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Offut  had  leased  the  Rutledge  Mill  and  placed 
Abe  in  charge  as  manager. 

Another  progressive  position  taken  by  the  young 
candidate,  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  School- 
master Menton  Graham,  was  on  Public  Education.  His 
statement  ran: 
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"  Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  pre- 
suming to  dictate  any  plan  or  system  respect- 
ing it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the 
most  important  which  we,  as  a  people,  can  be 
engaged  in.  That  every  man  may  receive  a 
moderate  education  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the 
value  of  our  free  institutions,  appears  to  be 
an  object  of  vital  importance  even  on  this 
account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tage and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  all 
being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other 
works,  both  of  a  religious  and  educational 
nature,  for  themselves.  For  my  part,  I  desire 
to  see  the  time  when  education,  and  by  its 
means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry shall  become  much  more  general  than 
at  present;  and  shall  be  gratified  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  contribute  something  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  measure  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  happy  period." 

New  Salem  was  full  of  Jackson  Democrats  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  then  President,  but  Lincoln  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  himself  a  Whig  and  to  stand  upon 
a  Whig  platform.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
National  Banks,  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  Internal  Im- 
provements, particularly  of  navigation. 

He  also  favored  a  law  against  usury,  but  not  too 
strict  a  law,  lest  all  money-lenders  be  driven  out  of 
the  State. 
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The  election  was  not  due  until  August.  Meanwhile, 
Lincoln  intended  to  spend  most  of  his  time  seeing  the 
voters  of  the  county. 

But  one  day  about  the  middle  of  April,  just  as  Lin- 
coln was  getting  his  political  campaign  well  under  way, 
a  rider  dashed  into  town  with  handbills  bearing  a  proc- 
lamation signed  by  Governor  John  Reynolds  ad- 
dressed: 

"  To  the  people  of  Sangamon  County,"  in  which  he 
called  for  six  hundred  volunteers  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Illinois  by  Black  Hawk  and  his  federated  Indian 
tribes  who  had  started  to  drive  the  palefaces  into  the 
sea. 

The  volunteers  to  fight  the  redskins  were  to  meet 
at  Beardstown  on  April  22nd,  there  to  be  mustered 
into  service  against  the  enemy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 


The  entire  State  of  Illinois  was  thrown  into  a  panic. 
Black  Hawk,  great  chief  of  the  Sacs,  was  rallying  the 
Sacs,  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Foxes,  the  Kickapoos  and 
the  Sioux  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  palefaces 
and  regaining  their  hunting  grounds. 

Already  they  had  invaded  the  State  through  the 
Rock  River  Valley,  killing  and  scalping  men,  women 
and  children  and  burning  the  cabins  of  the  settlers. 

Everywhere  the  young  men  volunteered  for  service 
against  the  redskins.  Every  Illinois  county  has  pre- 
served the  roster  of  its  young  men  who  volunteered  for 
this  war. 

The  young  men  of  New  Salem  formed  a  company 
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and  proceeded  to  elect  a  captain.  The  Clary's  Grove 
boys  put  up  Abe  Lincoln.  Another  candidate  was  Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick,  the  sawyer  who  a  year  before  had 
sawed  out  the  planks  and  timbers  for  the  Offut  flat- 
boat.  At  that  time  he  had  failed  to  supply  Abe  with 
a  cant-hook  needed  to  handle  logs  quickly  and  had  not 
paid  the  extra  wages  promised  because  of  this  failure. 
The  Clary's  Grove  boys  knew  that  Kirkpatrick  had 
done  this  bad  turn  to  Abe,  and  so  they  said,  "  We'll 
fix  Kirkpatrick." 

The  two  candidates  were  asked  to  head  their  sup- 
porters. Lincoln  and  Kirkpatrick  stood  a  short  dis- 
tance apart.  The  Clary's  Grove  boys  started  a  rush 
to  support  Lincoln,  shouting,  "Abe's  our  captain;  all 
hands  foller  us  fer  Abe  Lincoln." 

Kirkpatrick  had  no  organized  following  and  quite 
naturally  three  out  of  four  volunteers  ranged  them- 
selves behind  Abe  and  he  was  declared  elected  captain. 
In  after  years  Lincoln  said  that  this  election  gave  him 
more  satisfaction  than  any  other  experience  he  ever 
had. 

Lincoln  appointed  Jack  Armstrong  his  first  ser- 
geant and  also  promoted  Kirkpatrick  from  the  ranks. 
Abe's  election  as  captain  was  confirmed  on  April  21 
when  the  company  gathered  at  Beardstown  and  were 
mustered  into  the  service  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Mounted  Volunteers,  belonging  to  General 
Whiteside's  Brigade. 

Lincoln  and  his  men  appear  to  have  been  sworn  into 
service  by  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis,  who  later  be- 
came President  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  Davis  in 
writing  the  life  of  her  husband  said,  "  Then  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  a  tall,  gawky,  slab-sided,  homely  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  jeans,  presented  himself  and 
was  sworn  in  by  Jefferson  Davis." 

The  situation  looked  serious.  Black  Hawk  for  forty 
years  had  been  chief  of  the  Sacs.  On  his  blanket  was 
a  blood-red  hand,  sign  that  he  had  killed  and  scalped 
an  enemy  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Ever  after,  his  toma- 
hawk had  been  kept  red  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
Now  he  seemed  to  be  leading  a  formidable  attack  on 
the  whites  of  Illinois. 

The  Sacs  had  lived  in  the  Rock  River  Valley  and 
when  they  ceded  their  land  to  the  United  States  they 
reserved  their  hunting  privileges,  but  the  settlers  were 
filling  the  valley  and  the  Indians  were  denied  their 
hunting  rights.  So  they  were  swooping  through  the 
valley  to  regain  them. 

Governor  Reynolds,  himself  an  old  ranger,  was  lead- 
ing the  expedition  to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the  State 
and  back  across  the  Mississippi  River. 

They  gathered  near  Dixon.  The  first  encounter  re- 
sulted in  eleven  white  men  killed  and  the  retreat  of 
the  rest  to  Dixon. 

Then  occurred  the  Indian  Creek  Massacre  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Hall  sisters,  followed  by  the  attack 
on  Apple  River. 

At  first  the  Indians  had  it  all  their  own  way  and 
reports  of  atrocities  kept  coming  in.  Washington  was 
a  thousand  miles  away  and  there  were  no  railroads  nor 
telegraph.  However,  as  soon  as  Washington  could  be 
reached,  the  pick  of  the  regular  army  was  ordered  to 
Illinois  to  reinforce  the  State  volunteers. 

The  entire  State  was  stirred  by  the  carrying  off  of 
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the  Hall  sisters.  Rachel  and  Sylvia  Hall,  aged  respec- 
tively fifteen  and  seventeen,  had  seen  fifteen  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  killed  and  scalped  at  their  side. 
They  had  been  saved  as  brides  for  chiefs.  For  ten 
days  the  girls  had  been  hurried  west  and  then  ran- 
somed by  an  Indian  agent  and  friendly  Winnebagoes 
at  the  price  of  forty  horses.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  young  men  of  Illinois  had  taken  the  war- 
path to  clear  the  Indians  out,  root  and  branch. 

Serious  as  the  business  seemed,  it  was  really  only  a 
forlorn  band  of  Indians  seeking  to  regain  their  hunting 
grounds.  The  great  Indian  League  failed  to  material- 
ize. The  Winnebagoes  and  the  Kickapoos  took  the 
white  man's  money  and  served  him  as  scouts,  and 
Black  Hawk  and  his  braves  were  left  to  fight  their 
battles  alone. 

The  Illinois  Volunteers  marched  from  Beardstown 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  cold 
and  rainy  weather.  Their  rations  were  scant  and  poor, 
and  although  supposed  to  be  mounted,  their  horses  had 
not  arrived. 

Captain  Lincoln,  observing  that  his  men  were  not 
properly  cared  for  and  were  being  annoyed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army  with  needless  restrictions, 
boldly  demanded  an  interview  with  the  commander  of 
his  brigade. 

He  protested,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  forget  that  we  are 
not  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  We  are  only  volunteers  under 
the  orders  and  regulations  of  Illinois.  Keep  to  your 
own  sphere  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  But  resist- 
ance will  hereafter  be  made  to  unjust  orders.    My  men 
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must  be  equal  in  all  particulars — in  rations,  arms  and 
camps — to  the  regular  army." 

This  was  a  bold  stand,  but  it  resulted  in  better  treat- 
ment for  his  men. 

After  reaching  the  Mississippi  the  Illinois  Volunteers 
followed  the  old  Indian  trail  up  the  river  to  a  point 
not  far  from  Rock  Island,  which  to  this  day  is  known 
as  "  Lincoln's  Camp." 

From  Rock  Island  they  marched  up  the  river  to 
Dixon  and  thence  to  the  scene  of  Stillman's  defeat  in 
Ogle  County. 

Returning  to  Dixon,  they  were  marched  south  to 
Ottawa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  where  their  term 
of  enlistment  having  expired,  they  refused  to  reenlist 
and  were  mustered  out  May  27,  1832. 

As  captain  of  a  company  Abe  Lincoln  was  very  much 
of  a  greenhorn  when  it  came  to  military  tactics.  Once, 
when  marching  his  company  in  a  column  sixteen  men 
abreast,  they  came  to  a  narrow  gate,  and  Captain  Lin- 
coln was  at  a  loss  what  order  to  give  to  get  his  men 
through  the  gate  in  proper  formation.  But  Abe  was 
equal  to  the  emergency. 

He  commanded,  "  This  company  will  be  dismissed 
for  two  minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  again  on  the  other 
side  of  that  gate." 

It  was  against  regulations  to  discharge  a  firearm 
within  fifty  paces  of  the  bounds  of  the  camp.  But 
one  day  Captain  Lincoln  thoughtlessly  fired  his  pistol 
in  camp.  He  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  surrender 
his  sword  for  one  day  as  a  punishment  for  his  breach 
of  regulations. 

Again,  one  night  his  men  broke  into  officers'  quarters 
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and  drank  a  quantity  of  liquor  which  they  found  there. 
As  a  result,  they  were  not  in  condition  to  march  with 
the  rest  of  the  troops  next  morning. 

Captain  Lincoln  was  court-martialed  on  the  charge 
of  failing  to  maintain  discipline,  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  wear  a  wooden  sword  for  two  days  as  a 
penalty. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  and  friendly  Indian  named 
Shabbona,  came  into  camp  with  a  military  pass  from 
General  Cass,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

Lincoln's  men  were  out  for  Indian  scalps  and  having 
a  live  Indian  in  hand  wanted  forthwith  to  kill  him. 

But  Lincoln  stepped  in  front  of  the  Indian,  saying, 
"  Men,  this  must  not  be  done.  He  must  not  be  killed 
by  us." 

One  of  the  men  spoke  up.  "  This  is  cowardly  on 
your  part,  Lincoln."  (The  man  evidently  thought  that 
Lincoln  was  afraid  to  violate  the  pass  given  by  his 
General.) 

"  If  any  man  thinks  I  am  a  coward,"  spoke  Lincoln, 
"  let  him  test  it." 

"  But  you  are  stronger  than  any  of  us,"  objected  the 
man. 

"  You  can  choose  your  weapons,"  was  Lincoln's 
rejoinder. 

Of  course,  in  the  army  a  captain  and  his  men  are 
not  allowed  to  fight,  but  this  was  just  a  company  of 
frontiersmen  who  knew  nothing  of  military  regulations 
and  cared  less.  Certainly,  Captain  Lincoln  would  not 
violate  a  safe-conduct,  and  furthermore  he  would  have 
faced  serious  trouble  had  he  defied  General  Cass,  his 
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superior,  by  permitting  his  men  to  harm  the  friendly 
Indian,  Shabbona.  The  men,  however,  did  not  press 
the  matter  further,  and  Shabbona's  life  was  spared. 

The  New  Salem  Volunteers  enlisted  for  thirty  days. 
After  they  were  mustered  out  Abe  reenlisted  at  Ottawa 
as  a  private  and  was  sworn  in  by  Lieutenant  Robert 
Anderson,  who  as  Major  Anderson  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Sumter  many  years  later  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  that  fort  to  the  Confederates. 

When,  soon  after  the  surrender,  Major  Anderson 
reported  to  the  President  at  the  White  House,  Lincoln 
said  to  him,  "  Major,  do  you  remember  meeting  me 
before?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  President,"  answered  the  Major,  "  I  do 
not." 

"  My  memory  is  better  than  yours,"  replied  the 
President.  "  You  mustered  me  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832." 

Lincoln  had  immediately  reenlisted  in  Captain  Alex 
White's  company  as  a  private,  where  his  name  appears 
on  the  muster  roll  as  of  May  26. 

For  some  reason,  however,  he  enrolled  the  following 
day  in  Captain  Elijah  lies'  company  of  Mounted  Inde- 
pendent Rangers  for  a  period  of  twenty  days. 

On  June  16  this  company  was  mustered  out,  and  on 
the  same  day  Lincoln  again  reenlisted  in  Captain  Jacob 
Earley's  company  of  Rangers,  known  as  the  Spy  Bat- 
talion, with  whom  he  served  until  finally  mustered  out 
July  19,  1832. 

Lincoln  really  was  more  at  ease  when  he  was  a  pri- 
vate and  free  from  a  captain's  responsibility. 

While  he  served  as  a  private  in  what  was  called  the 
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Spy  Battalion  Abe  and  his  fellows  were  free  from 
camp  duties  and  had  unlimited  rations.  They  also 
indulged  in  many  pranks,  at  which  Lincoln  led  the 
bunch. 

Of  course  the  rations  that  they  drew  were  limited  by 
the  supplies  of  the  commissary  department,  and  they 
were  denied  such  special  provisions  as  were  made  for 
the  officers. 

They  kept,  for  example,  two  cows  at  officers'  quarters 
to  supply  milk  for  the  officers'  mess.  There  was  no 
milk,  however,  for  these  favored  privates.  One  of  the 
cows  had  a  bobbed  tail. 

Lincoln  went  to  the  regimental  slaughter-house 
where  they  butchered  steers  for  the  meat  served  to  the 
army  and  selected  a  tail  that  matched  the  bobbed  tail 
of  the  cow  at  the  officers'  quarters.  Then  he  lashed 
this  tail  to  the  bobbed  stump  and  led  the  cow  from  the 
officers'  quarters  to  the  men's  quarters  and  milked  her. 

Soon  after,  an  orderly  came  from  the  officers'  quar- 
ters seeking  the  missing  cow  and  laid  claim  to  the  cow 
to  which  Lincoln  had  attached  the  tail. 

"  Did  your  cow  have  a  long  tail?  "  asked  Lincoln. 

"  No,"  the  orderly  answered. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Lincoln,  "  this  cow  has  a  long  tail. 
Get  out!  " 

The  man,  not  caring  to  get  into  a  scrap  with  the  tall 
private,  went  his  way. 

There  was  a  man  named  Thompson  in  the  army  who 
was  a  champion  wrestler.  A  match  was  arranged  be- 
tween him  and  Abe  Lincoln.  Lincoln's  company  put 
their  money  up  on  Abe. 

In  the  first  round  Thompson  threw  Lincoln.    In  the 
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second  they  fell  together  in  what  was  called  a  "  dog- 
fall." 

Lincoln,  however,  did  not  protest  the  fall,  but  called 
to  his  backers,  "  Give  up,  boys,  pay  your  bets." 

The  men  cried  out,  "  No,  no,  it  was  a  dog-fall." 

"  Yes,  give  up,"  insisted  Lincoln.  "If  this  man  has 
not  thrown  me  fairly,  he  could  throw  me." 

Lincoln  said  afterward,  "  I  had  never  been  thrown 
in  a  wrestling  match,  until  this  man  from  that  company 
did  it.    He  could  have  thrown  a  grizzly  bear." 

Lincoln  was  not  in  any  battle.  His  company  arrived 
at  Kellogg's  Grove  shortly  after  a  skirmish  in  which 
five  men  were  killed  and  helped  to  bury  them. 

It  was  June  25th,  the  day  after  the  skirmish.  Abe 
and  his  fellow  rangers  rode  up  a  little  hill.  Looking 
down,  they  saw  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  streaming 
over  the  five  corpses. 

Telling  of  this  experience  he  said,  "  Each  dead  man 
had  a  round  spot  about  as  big  as  a  dollar  (silver  dollar) 
where  the  redskin  had  taken  his  scalp  and  the  red  sun- 
light seemed  to  paint  everything  all  over." 

The  night  before  they  were  finally  mustered  out, 
Abe  and  his  messmate,  George  M.  Harrison,  had  their 
horses  stolen.  As  Harrison  reported  it,  "I  laughed  at 
my  fate  and  he  joked  at  it  as  we  all  started  off  merrily. 
The  generous  men  of  our  company  walked  and  rode  by 
turns  with  us  and  we  fared  about  equal  with  the  rest." 

Despite  their  cheerfulness,  the  men  had  a  tough  time 
of  it.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  but  corn-meal  which 
they  stirred  up  with  water  and  baked  at  their  camp- 
fires,  rolled  in  strips  of  bark. 

On  reaching  Peoria,  Captain  John  T.  Stuart,  lawyer 
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of  Springfield,  with  whom  Lincoln  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship during  the  war,  joined  with  him  in  getting  a  canoe 
in  which  they  paddled  down  the  Illinois  River  to 
Havana. 

From  Havana  Lincoln  walked  overland  to  New 
Salem,  and,  as  he  said,  "  Once  again  had  a  dry  place 
to  sleep. " 

Abe  had  long  talks  with  Stuart,  who  urged  him  to 
study  law,  promising  to  lend  him  the  necessary  books. 

Save  for  the  physical  hardships  the  Black  Hawk 
War  was  very  much  of  a  frolic  to  Lincoln  and  the 
young  men  of  Illinois. 

During  this  experience  Lincoln  met  men  who  were  to 
be  of  great  help  to  him  in  after  life. 

He  also  learned  something  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  handling  raw  volunteers  and  how  hard  it  is  to  dis- 
cipline, supply  and  move  bodies  of  men  in  time  of  war. 

As  for  the  Indians,  after  their  first  forays,  they  found 
that  the  other  tribes  had  failed  them.  They  then 
sought  to  avoid  a  battle.  They  were  finally  rounded 
up  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  the  Battle  of 
Badake  in  Wisconsin. 

Abe  reached  home  again  about  ten  days  before 
election  day  when  the  voters  of  Sangamon  County 
were  to  decide  whether  he  was  to  go  to  the  Legislature 
or  remain  at  home,  a  defeated  candidate. 


VI 

GETTING  A  START 
IN  THE  WORLD 

HE  THROWS  A  MAN  TEN  FEET 

When  Abe  came  back  from  the  Black  Hawk  War 
he  was  pretty  well  grown  up.  The  frontier  life  made 
a  boy  self-reliant  early  in  life  anyhow,  and  his  experi- 
ences commanding  men  in  the  war  had  given  him  the 
feeling  of  responsibility. 

Abe  always  wanted  to  get  into  politics.  He  thought 
he  knew  how  a  Government  should  be  run  and  he 
wanted  to  get  into  office  soon  to  get  his  career  started. 
The  boyhood  days  of  marking-down  the  bee-trees  and 
taming  wild  animals  were  behind  him,  but  he  always 
remained  fond  of  these  things.  He  liked  sport  and  he 
liked  a  joke. 

It  was  a  big  joke  that  helped  him  in  his  first  election 
campaign. 

He  had  returned  from  the  Black  Hawk  War  the  last 
week  of  July.  Election  Day  that  year  was  on  August 
6th.  Abe  wanted  to  be  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. This  gave  him  scant  time  indeed  to  make  a 
canvass  for  votes.  During  his  absence  at  the  War 
Lincoln  was  practically  forgotten.  About  the  only 
notice  taken  of  him  seems  to  have  been  an  item  in  the 
Springfield  paper  which  printed  a  list  of  candidates. 
"  Captain  Lincoln  is  now  risking  his  life  at  the  front," 
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the  paper  commented.  Unless  he  became  known 
quickly  he  had  mighty  small  chance  to  win. 

It  happened  that  at  his  very  first  meeting  he  turned 
a  trick  that  became  the  talk  of  the  countryside.  This 
was  at  Pappsville,  where  the  auctioneers,  Posey  and 
Knapp  were  selling  hogs,  bulls  and  steers  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

At  the  close  of  the  auction  Lincoln  mounted  a  stump 
and  began  to  speak.  He  was  proceeding  when  a  fight 
started  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Soon  every  one 
including  Abe  was  more  interested  in  the  flying  fists 
than  in  the  talking. 

Seeing  that  one  of  his  friends  was  apparently  getting 
the  worst  of  the  fight,  Abe  stepped  down  from  the 
stump,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
fighters  and  then  caught  the  enemy  by  the  seat  of  his 
breeches  and  by  his  collar,  lifted  him  shoulder-high  and 
threw  him  about  ten  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

He  then  stepped  back  to  the  stump  and  resumed  his 
speech  to  the  cheers  and  roars  of  laughter  of  the  crowd. 
Abe  still  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  get  known 
politically.  But  it  helped  a  lot  to  be  known  as  a  fellow 
who  could  throw  a  man  ten  feet. 

"  Gentlemen  and  fellow  citizens,  I  presume  you  all 
know  who  I  am,"  said  this  husky  candidate.  "  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by 
many  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

"  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old 
woman's  dance,"  he  continued,  as  the  audience 
chuckled.  "  I  am  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank;  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Internal  Improvements  System  and  a 
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High  Protective  Tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and 
my  political  principles." 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  tried  to  make  capital  of  his 
three  months  military  service,  but  on  the  other  hand 
was  rather  inclined  to  joke  about  it.  This,  too,  in  a 
generation  which  elected  General  Jackson,  General 
Harrison  and  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency  and 
when  a  military  reputation  had  a  vote-getting  value. 

The  county  was  about  forty  miles  wide  and  fifty 
miles  long  and  he  had  scarce  ten  days  in  which  to 
cover  the  ground.  Fortunately,  he  had  long  legs  and 
was  a  tireless  walker. 

He  strode  over  the  county  dressed  in  tow-linen 
pantaloons,  and  a  coat  of  jeans.  The  coat  was  cut 
clawhammer  style.  The  coat-tail  was  so  short  that  he 
could  not  sit  on  it. 

In  campaigning  among  the  farmers  as  far  as  time 
would  permit,  he  pitched  hay  and  helped  in  the  har- 
vest field,  helping  at  whatever  work  the  farmer  was 
doing. 

At  one  place  as  the  ungainly  candidate  began  his 
speech,  a  doctor  remarked  to  Rowan  Herndon,  "  Can't 
the  Party  raise  no  better  material  than  that?  " 

"  Just  you  wait  and  hear  him  through,"  answered 
Rowan  who  happened  to  be  Lincoln's  friend. 

After  hearing  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the  doctor 
turned  to  Rowan.  "  He's  a  take-in,"  the  medico  ex- 
claimed. "  He  knows  more  than  all  the  rest  of  them 
taken  together." 

People  liked  the  unassuming  young  man.  "  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,"  they  would  say. 

His  modesty  appealed  to  them.    "  Upon  the  subjects 
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I  have  treated,"  Lincoln  said  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, "  I  have  spoken  what  I  have  thought.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  any  or  all  of  them;  but  as  soon  as  I 
discover  my  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  renounce  them." 

His  hearers  would  wag  their  heads.  "  Knows  he  kin 
learn,"  they  commented,  "  and  isn't  afraid  to  change 
if  he  finds  he's  wrong.    He'll  make  his  mark  yit." 

During  this  campaign  he  made  a  speech  in  Spring- 
field, the  county  town;  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  who 
heard  him  speak,  made  this  report: 

"  He  was  tall,  gawky  and  rough-looking.  His  panta- 
loons did  not  reach  his  shoes  by  six  inches,  but  I  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  him.  He  made  a  very 
sensible  speech.  He  had  novelty  and  peculiarity  in 
presenting  his  ideas.    He  had  individuality." 

Abe  certainly  wanted  to  win,  but  the  careful  frontier 
voters  were  as  shy  as  woodchucks.  Young  Lincoln 
was  a  smart  fellow  all  right.  They'd  grant  that.  But 
his  opponent  was  Peter  Cartwright  the  best  known 
man  in  Sangamon  County.  He  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  who  could  talk  rings  around  Abe,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  "  higher  education."  Most  of  the  folks 
around  there  didn't  "  fool  with  "  education,  and  Abe 
was  known  to  be  pretty  fond  of  books. 

Abe  was  eager  to  win.  He  wasn't  going  to  stay 
licked,  if  he  got  licked  this  time.  He  knew  that  he 
might  have  to  keep  at  it  some  time  before  winning. 
But  he  had  hopes.  When  election  day  came  and  the 
ballots  were  counted  Abe  found  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  stay  at  home. 

Yet,  in  a  way  his  defeat  was  a  victory  for  his  neigh- 
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bors  voted!  for  him.  In  his  town  of  New  Salem  he 
had  277  votes  and  only  3  votes  were  cast  against  him. 

"  This  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  de- 
feated by  the  vote  of  the  people,"  Lincoln  wrote  of 
this  campaign  in  his  later  years. 

This  defeat  meant  that  Abe  had  to  look  for  a  job. 
He  thought  of  his  friend  Offut.  Offut  had  given  Abe  a 
larger  outlook  on  life  and  had  trusted  him.  Years  after 
this  Lincoln  had  word  of  Offut  in  a  funny  incident  that 
is  worth  telling  here.  It  appears  that  in  1856  a  young 
man  from  Petersburg,  named  Thomas  McNeely,  who 
was  teaching  a  private  school  on  a  Mississippi  planta- 
tion, went  one  day  with  his  employer  to  the  town  of 
Woodworth,  where  Offut  was  giving  a  demonstration 
of  his  method  of  horse-breaking. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  McNeely  went  up  to 
Offut  and  told  him  who  he  was  and  where  he  came 
from. 

"  When  you  see  Lincoln  again,"  said  Offut  to 
McNeely,  "  give  him  this  message  from  me,  and  give 
it  just  as  I  tell  it  to  you.  Tell  him  to  get  out  of 
this  rascally  business  of  politics  and  law,  and  do  some- 
thing honest,  like  training  horses." 

McNeely  said  that  when  he  delivered  the  message  to 
Lincoln  "  he  laughed  fit  to  kill." 

"  That's  just  like  Offut,"  said  Lincoln,  "  just  like 
him." 

That  was  years  later.  Just  now  Offut's  store  had 
failed.  Rutledge  and  Cameron  took  back  their  mill 
from  Offut  and  Rutledge  took  over  the  store. 

Jack  Kelso,  however,  was  another  friend  whom  Lin- 
coln thought  might  be   helpful.     Jack   was   a  local 
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character.  He  had  introduced  Abe  to  Shakespeare  and 
Byron  and  the  poetry  of  Burns.  They  were  as  thick 
as  peas  in  a  pod.  Jack  had  a  brother-in-law  who  was 
the  village  blacksmith.  This  master  of  the  local  smithy 
was  looking  for  an  apprentice  and  offered  Abe  the 
position.  However,  after  thinking  the  offer  over,  Abe 
declined  the  opening. 

Abe  understood  farm-work  and  was  an  expert,  so  he 
never  lacked  for  that  form  of  employment.  No  wonder 
he  was  in  demand  by  the  farmers.  "  Lincoln  can  husk 
two  ears  of  corn  to  my  one,"  Jimmie  Short,  Sand  Ridge 
farmer,  said  of  Abe. 

"  Give  me  Abe  Lincoln,"  another  farmer  who  had 
wood  to  cut  said.  "  He  can  sink  an  ax  deeper  into  a 
log  than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen." 

But  Abe  Lincoln  was  ambitious  for  greater  financial 
returns  than  were  offered  for  day's  labor,  and  shortly 
he  embarked  in  high  finance. 

LINCOLN  IN  HIGH  FINANCE 


He  still  had  the  storekeeping  bug  in  his  mind,  and 
soon  an  opportunity  opened  up.  He  was  living  with 
his  friend  Rowan  Herndon  of  Herndon  Brothers  gen- 
eral store,  and  the  Herndons  were  interested  in  selling 
out. 

William  Berry,  son  of  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
preacher,  bought  a  half  interest  in  this  store  and  Abe 
Lincoln  bought  the  other  share.  Abe  had  no  money, 
but  his  credit  was  good  and  so  he  gave  his  note  in 
payment  for  his  half  interest  in  the  business.  There 
were  still  five  stores  in  New  Salem,  and  soon  Lincoln 
and  Berry  were  to  own  three  of  them. 
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The  Christman  Brothers  had  bought  Offut's  store 
at  sheriff's  sale,  but  they  soon  failed  and  James  Rut- 
ledge  took  what  was  left  of  their  stock  on  a  debt  they 
owed  him.  Berry  and  Lincoln  bought  out  this  enter- 
prise and  gave  their  notes  in  payment  for  the  same. 

A  little  later  Reuben  Radford  whose  store  occupied 
the  best  location  in  town  had  trouble  with  the  Clary's 
Grove  boys. 

It  appears  he  was  out  of  town  one  day  when  the 
gang  entered  the  store  and  started  on  a  drinking  spree. 
After  serving  them  with  two  drinks  apiece  the  clerk  in 
charge  refused  to  sell  them  any  more  liquor.  This  in- 
sulted them  and  the  gang  shot  up  the  place,  broke  the 
windows  and  otherwise  wrecked  the  premises. 

The  next  day  when  Radford  returned  and  saw  the 
wreck  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he  said,  "  I  will  sell 
out  for  $400." 

Bill  Green  overheard  this  offer.  "  Radford,"  he 
said  promptly,  "I'll  take  ye  up  on  that."  The  papers 
were  duly  made  out  and  Radford  accepted  Green's 
note. 

"  Suppose  we  take  an  inventory  and  see  what  you 
have  got?  "  Lincoln  urged,  eager  to  take  over  this  new 
property.  They  adjourned  to  the  store  and  after  tak- 
ing an  inventory  found  such  a  good  stock  of  goods 
that  Lincoln  offered  to  take  the  property  off  Green's 
hands  at  an  advance  of  $200.  Berry  joined  in  this 
offer  and  so  now  Berry  and  Lincoln  had  their  third 
store.  Berry  was  to  supply  some  cash  and  turned  in 
a  horse  and  bridle  on  account,  but  aside  from  this  item 
the  $600  paid  for  the  store  was  made  in  notes. 

They  moved  the  stock  from  the  other  stores  to  the 
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Radford  building  and  owned  a  three-fold  mercantile 
consolidation. 

Lincoln  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  liquor  but  Berry 
took  out  a  license  to  sell  whisky,  and  the  signature  of 
A.  Lincoln  on  the  document  which  is  still  in  existence 
is  in  Berry's  handwriting. 

Berry  was  his  own  best  customer  of  wet  goods  and 
the  partnership  was  unhappy. 

They  soon  had  an  offer  of  purchase  from  the  Trent 
Brothers  and  sold  the  business  to  them.  The  new 
owners  assumed  the  notes  and  seem  to  have  given  little 
or  nothing  more  for  the  business. 

Soon  after,  the  Trent  Brothers  left  town  suddenly 
without  leaving  any  address.  Berry  died.  Abe  Lin- 
coln remained  holding  the  bag  in  the  shape  of  notes 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,100.  This  was  a  large  sum 
in  a  place  where  town  lots  were  selling  for  $10  each 
and  skilled  labor  brought  only  50c  a  day. 

Lincoln's  high  finance  had  crashed.  He  might  have 
gone  through  bankruptcy  and  cleaned  the  slate.  In- 
stead he  went  to  his  creditors  and  promised  payment 
in  full  if  given  sufficient  time.  He  did  not  realize  what 
he  was  promising.  He  did  pay  to  the  last  cent,  but 
it  took  him  seventeen  years.  The  burden  that  he 
carried  meanwhile  was  so  heavy  that  he  used  to  call 
it  the  "  National  debt." 

After  whisky  had  killed  his  partner  Lincoln  was 
stronger  than  ever  in  his  hatred  of  liquor.  Years  later 
in  a  temperance  address  delivered  in  Springfield  this 
was  still  a  burning  issue  with  him. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be  vastly  bene- 
fited by  a  total  and  final  banishment  of  all  intoxicat- 
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ing  drinks  seems  not  to  be  open  to  question,"  he 
affirmed  in  a  voice  vibrant  with  conviction.  "  Three- 
fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative  with  their 
tongues,  and  I  believe  all  the  rest  acknowledge  it  with 
their  hearts." 

Across  the  street  from  the  store  lived  Dr.  John  Allen, 
Presbyterian  elder.  He  organized  the  Washingtonian 
Society  composed  of  those  who  were  pledged  not  to 
drink  intoxicating  beverages. 

Both  Lincoln  and  his  friend  Menton  Graham  joined 
the  Washingtonian  Society. 

Menton  Graham  belonged  to  the  Hard-shell  Baptist 
Church  of  New  Salem.  The  church  disapproved  of 
Graham's  joining  the  Society  and  suspended  him  for 
the  act.  However,  to  be  impartial,  they  at  the  same 
time  suspended  two  other  members  for  getting  drunk. 

"  Brethering,  ye  hev  turned  out  one  member  'cause 
he  wouldn't  drink,"  another  member  inquired,  "  an' 
two  others  'cause  they  got  drunk;  an'  now  I  wants  ter 
ask  a  question;  how  much  0'  this  'ere  critter  duz  a 
man  hev  ter  drink  ter  remain  in  full  membership  in 
this  'ere  church?  "  The  record  fails  to  give  the 
answer. 

While  Berry  and  Lincoln  were  still  doing  business, 
a  mover  drove  through  town  one  day  with  an  over- 
loaded covered  wagon.  He  had  a  barrel  "  full  of 
plunder,"  as  he  called  it,  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
and  offered  to  sell  it  to  Lincoln  for  50c,  sight-unseen. 

Abe,  always  ready  to  oblige,  gave  the  man  50c.  The 
man  drove  on  and  Lincoln  took  the  barrel  into  the 
store.  When  he  up-ended  the  barrel  on  the  store- 
floor  and  spilled  out  its  contents,  he  found  at  the 
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very  bottom  a  set  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

This  was  the  very  book  that  Captain  John  T.  Stuart, 
his  comrade  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  had  told  him  was 
the  first  book  to  read  in  studying  Law.  Needless 
to  say,  Abe  at  once  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
this  work. 

Business  was  slow  and  Abe  used  to  read  his  Black- 
stone  stretched  out  on  the  counter  with  his  head  pil- 
lowed on  a  bolt  of  calico. 

People  soon  heard  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  reading 
Law  and  they  got  into  the  habit  of  coming  to  him  with 
legal  questions  and  to  have  deeds  made  out,  contracts 
prepared  and  wills  drawn. 

After  the  store  was  abandoned  by  the  Trent  Brothers 
there  was  not  enough  stock  left  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  reopen  it,  and  no  money  with  which  to  buy  new 
goods.  Besides  the  town  was  losing  population  and  the 
two  remaining  stores  of  William  Clary  and  that  of  Hill 
and  McNeil  had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  going. 

Abe  was  having  to  depend  on  odd  jobs  for  a  living 
and  had  no  chance  of  reducing  the  "  National  debt," 
much  to  his  creditors'  disgust,  who  were  getting  im- 
patient. 

THE  STEAMER  TALISMAN 


After  all  that  bad  luck  and  foolish  management  poor 
Abe  felt  himself  heavily  burdened  down.  He  had 
failed  at  politics,  failed  at  storekeeping  and  was  miser- 
ably in  debt.  But  just  around  the  corner  there  was 
a  new  turn  of  affairs,  and  a  happy  one,  which  he  could 
not  foresee. 
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Captain  Vincent  Bogue  of  Springfield  organized  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  steamer  to  be 
navigated  on  the  Sangamon  River  and  thus  prove  that 
the  stream  was  navigable. 

Having  secured  the  necessary  funds  the  captain 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  bought  the  Steamer  Talisman. 
She  was  an  "  up-cabin  "  vessel  of  light  draft. 

Bogue  took  on  a  cargo  of  goods  consigned  to  the 
Springfield  merchants  and  took  his  boat  down  the  Ohio 
to  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  latter  stream  to  Beards- 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 

Abe  Lincoln  and  Rowan  Herndon  were  then  em- 
ployed to  pilot  the  steamer  from  Beardstown  to  Spring- 
field.   Lincoln  was  to  get  $40  for  his  services. 

The  enterprise  was  hailed  with  delight.  The  pros- 
perity of  Springfield  and  New  Salem  was  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  navigability  of  the  Sangamon  River, 
and  the  actual  ascent  of  the  stream  by  a  steamer  was 
supposed  to  prove  it. 

A  crowd  of  citizens  went  down  to  Beardstown  to 
meet  the  Talisman  as  she  swung  from  the  Illinois  into 
the  Sangamon. 

At  Beardstown  Pilot  Lincoln  went  aboard  with  a 
crew  of  a  dozen  young  men  armed  with  long  handled 
axes  to  cut  many  overhanging  branches  as  the  steamer 
pushed  up  stream. 

Other  young  men  on  horses  rode  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  render  such  assistance  as  might  be 
needed  in  removing  obstructions  to  navigation. 

Progress  was  slow.  Lincoln  estimated  the  rate  of 
progress  at  four  miles  a  day.  "  The  Steamer  Talisman 
had  a  five- foot  boiler  and  a  seven-foot  whistle,"  Abe 
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remarked  with  a  grin,  "  so  that  every  time  the  whistle 
blew  the  steamer  stopped." 

As  it  was  a  triumphal  progress  the  crew  kept  the 
blasts  of  the  whistle  echoing  through  the  countryside. 
Naturally  the  vessel  tied-up  to  the  bank  every  evening 
for  the  night. 

When  the  steamer  got  as  far  as  New  Salem  the  Rut- 
ledge  dam  was  encountered.  It  was  spring  and  high- 
water,  but  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the  steamer 
over  the  dam.  So,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Rutledge, 
Captain  Bogue  breached  the  dam  and  took  the  steamer 
through  the  break. 

Finally,  the  steamer  found  safe  anchorage  near 
Springfield  and  there  was  a  grand  celebration  in  honor 
of  the  captain  and  the  pilots. 

Springfield  merchants  advertised  "  Fresh  and  season- 
able goods  just  received  from  the  East  via  Steamer 
Talisman" 

Lincoln  got  glory  and  presumably  $40  for  his  job  of 
piloting  the  Talisman  up  the  Sangamon,  but  as  after- 
ward he  was  sued  on  a  note  given  the  captain  in 
connection  with  the  enterprise,  it  is  likely  that  the 
affair  netted  Abe  Lincoln  a  financial  loss. 

Captain  Bogue  took  the  Talisman  down  stream  again 
and  on  to  St.  Louis,  where  she  burned  at  the  levee  soon 
afterward,  a  total  loss.  One  other  steamboat,  the 
Utility,  attempted  to  navigate  the  Sangamon  but  she 
failed  to  get  beyond  the  New  Salem  dam. 

Then  on  top  of  this  came  another  stroke  of  luck, 
and  a  reward  of  merit  that  proved  the  respect  which 
Abe  Lincoln  had  won  in  his  own  home  town.  Samuel 
Hill  the  postmaster  at  New  Salem  had  a  store  in  which 
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he  sold  liquor.  There  was  more  profit  in  beer  than 
in  postage  stamps  and  people  found  it  hard  to  get 
waited  on.  The  women  of  the  village  circulated  a  peti- 
tion which  told  these  facts,  and  they  asked  that  Abe 
Lincoln  be  put  in  charge.  There  was  no  competition, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  to  Abe's  great  delight,  on  May  7, 
1833,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
appointed  Abraham  Lincoln  Postmaster  at  New  Salem. 

However,  there  was  little  business.  Postage  for  a 
letter  then  cost  25c  and  few  letters  were  mailed.  Let- 
ters would  be  sent  "  collect "  and  people  would  some- 
times refuse  to  pay  for  a  letter  so  sent. 

"  Have  ye  a  letter  for  me?  "  an  Irishman  asked  Lin- 
coln. 

"  What's  the  name?  "  inquired  the  lanky  postmaster. 

"  Oh,  begorry,  man,"  answered  the  Irishman,  "  ye'll 
find  it  on  the  letter." 

Abe  often  delivered  the  letters  that  came  to  the  of- 
fice, thus  maintaining  a  sort  of  free  rural  delivery. 
His  hat  served  as  the  letter  box,  for  the  mail  was  light. 

One  profit  and  pleasure  that  Lincoln  derived  from 
his  job  as  postmaster  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  him 
to  read  the  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  papers  that  came 
through  the  office.  These  contained  the  speeches  of 
men  like  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster,  which 
gave  him  information  in  his  private  field  of  politics. 

But  after  three  years  the  post-office  also  "  winked 
out "  and  was  closed  because  of  lack  of  business. 

Long  afterward  when  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer  in 
Springfield  a  man  entered  his  office  and  asked  for 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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"lam  the  man,"  Lincoln  spoke  up.  "  What  can  I 
do  for  you?  " 

"  I  have  a  bill  for  you  from  the  Government,"  the 
visitor  answered.  "  There  is  a  balance  due  from  the 
New  Salem  Post-office." 

"  How  much  is  it?  "  asked  Lincoln.  The  man  pre- 
sented a  bill  calling  for  seventeen  dollars. 

Lincoln  went  over  to  a  bookcase  standing  in  the 
corner  of  his  office  and  brought  out  a  small  leather 
trunk.  When  he  had  opened  the  trunk,  he  produced 
a  small  package  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  and  undoing 
the  package,  he  took  out  a  small  bag.  This  he  handed 
to  the  man. 

"  Here,  count  this  and  see  how  much  it  makes,"  he 
said. 

The  Government  agent  poured  out  on  the  table  an 
assortment  of  silver  and  copper  coin.  Then  he  care- 
fully counted  it. 

"  I  make  it  exactly  seventeen  dollars,"  the  agent  an- 
nounced, "  exact  to  the  last  penny." 

Although  at  times  desperately  poor,  Lincoln  never 
touched  a  cent  of  this  money.  "  I  promised  my  mother 
before  she  died  that  I  would  never  take  a  cent  of 
money  that  did  not  belong  to  me,"  he  said  when  his 
partner  asked  why  he  had  so  carefully  stored  this 
money  for  so  many  years.  "  This  money  did  not 
belong  to  me,  and  I  could  not  touch  it  without  break- 
ing this  promise." 

Abe  Lincoln  was  now  looking  for  a  steady  job.  One 
day  John  Calhoun,  Jackson  Democrat,  sent  word  to 
Lincoln  that  he  would  like  to  appoint  him  his  deputy 
county  surveyor. 
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This  looked  all  to  the  good.  It  was  a  new  country 
and  surveyors  were  in  demand  at  $3  a  day,  which  was 
considered  good  wages,  and  it  was,  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing could  be  had  at  from  $1  to  $2  a  week. 

But  there  were  certain  lions  in  the  way.  In  the 
first  place,  Abe  was  a  Whig  and  his  self-respect  would 
not  allow  him  to  sell  out  his  principles  and  become  a 
Democrat  to  get  a  job. 

Then,  again,  Abe  knew  nothing  about  surveying  and 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  did  not  go  beyond  long 
division  in  arithmetic. 

LINCOLN  THE  SURVEYOR 


Abe  Lincoln  walked  twenty-one  miles  to  Springfield 
to  see  Calhoun  and  find  out  what  there  was  to  his  offer 
of  an  appointment  as  deputy  county  surveyor. 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  support  your  party?  "  he 
asked  when  at  Calhoun's  house.  "  For  if  you  do,  I 
can't  accept  your  offer." 

"  You  may  have  any  party  you  please,"  answered 
Calhoun.  "  All  I  want  is  a  good  man,  and  I  think 
you'll  do." 

"  But,"  continued  Abe,  "  I  don't  know  surveying, 
anyway." 

"  As  to  surveying,"  replied  Calhoun,  "  you  can  learn 
that,  and  I  will  lend  you  the  books,  and  hold  the  offer 
open  until  you  can  qualify  for  the  appointment." 

"  Well!  I  have  never  seen  such  an  ungodly  gawk," 
Mrs.  Calhoun  remarked  to  her  husband  after  Abe  left 
with  the  surveying  books  under  his  arm. 

"  For  all  that,"  answered  Calhoun,  "  he  is  no  com- 
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When  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had  promised  Lin- 
coln the  appointment  Calhoun  said,  "  Because  I  con- 
sider him  trustworthy,  likable  and  capable." 

Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem  with  his  borrowed 
copy  of  Flint  and  Gibson's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surveying."  This  was  a  tough  book  for  a  young  fellow 
whose  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  very  elementary 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry. 

The  book  treated  of  such  subjects  as  decimals, 
logarithms,  trigonometry,  the  use  of  mathematical  in- 
struments, operating  the  chain,  circumferenter,  survey- 
ing by  intersections,  changing  the  seals  of  maps, 
methods  of  mensuration  of  areas,  leveling  and  the  three 
different  horizons,  the  apparent,  the  sensible  and  the 
true. 

One  can  imagine  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a 
young  fellow  with  less  than  half  a  present-day  com- 
mon school  education  to  tackle  and  master  those  sub- 
jects. 

Abe,  however,  went  straight  to  his  friend  School- 
master Menton  Graham,  who  had  promised  to  help 
him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Graham  knew  much 
about  surveying,  but  at  any  rate  he  knew  how  to  go 
about  the  study  of  the  subject. 

Night  after  night  Graham  and  Lincoln  had  their 
heads  in  the  book  until  midnight,  and  then  Abe  would 
keep  himself  at  the  study  until  dawn.  The  next  day 
he  would  continue  until  Graham  came  again  at  night. 

Abe  grew  pale  and  haggard.  "  You  will  kill  your- 
self," his  friends  remonstrated.  But  Abe  dug  away  at 
the  book  for  six  weeks  until  he  knew  that  he  had 
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mastered  the  subject  and  was  ready  to  report  to  Cal- 
houn. 

Calhoun  tried  him  out,  and  pronounced  Abe  Lincoln 
fully  qualified  as  a  surveyor  and  gave  him  the  promised 
appointment. 

Calhoun  put  Lincoln  to  work  in  the  northern  end 
of  Sangamon  County,  near  New  Salem.  He  worked 
in  field  and  woodland  and  soon  the  taste  of  open  air 
and  the  touch  of  sunlight  healed  him  and  made  him 
as  well  as  ever. 

Lincoln  now  had  work  at  $3  a  day,  but  it  did  not 
always  come  in  money.  In  January,  1834,  Squire 
Godby  paid  him  for  some  surveying  with  two  buck- 
skins. He  took  those  to  Hannah  Armstrong,  wife  of 
Jack  Armstrong.  "  Hannah,  111  rock  Duff  in  the 
cradle  while  you  fix  these  pants,"  he  bargained.  He 
produced  a  pair  of  pants  on  which  he  wanted  the 
buckskins  sewed  to  the  inner  and  lower  parts  of  the 
legs,  as  a  protection  to  the  garment  when  riding  horse- 
back to  and  from  his  work. 

This  baby  in  the  cradle  was  William  Armstrong 
whom  he  successfully  defended  against  a  charge  of 
murder  twenty-four  years  later. 

But  Abe  was  making  slow  progress  in  discharging 
the  "  National  debt."  He  had  bought  for  use  in  his 
business  a  horse  for  fifty  dollars  from  one  Thomas 
Watkins  of  Petersburg  and  there  remained  unpaid  the 
sum  of  $10.  Few  men  in  Sangamon  County  were  bet- 
ter able  to  risk  $10  than  Thomas  Watkins,  and  few 
men  were  more  likely  to  pay  it  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. However,  Thomas  Watkins  refused  to  wait  any 
longer  and  brought  suit  for  the  money. 
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Abe  scurried  around  and  borrowed  $10  from  a  friend 
and  paid  off  the  debt  before  the  case  came  to  trial. 

The  note  given  in  payment  for  the  Radford  store 
had  been  assigned  to  a  certain  Peter  Van  Bergen. 
There  remained  on  this  note  an  unpaid  balance  of 
$35.  Van  Bergen  demanded  payment,  and  as  Abe  was 
unable  to  borrow  the  money  to  discharge  this  debt,  suit 
was  begun  and  judgment  secured. 

The  sheriff  seized  Abe's  surveying  instruments  and 
his  horse,  saddle  and  bridle.  They  were  advertised 
for  sale,  and  Abe  was  so  downcast  that  he  did  not 
attend  the  sale.  His  friend  James  Short,  Sand  Ridge 
farmer,  was  there  and  bought-in  Abe's  stuff  for  the 
price  of  the  judgment. 

The  first  Abe  knew  of  what  Short  had  done  was 
when  the  man  came  to  him  and  handed  over  what  he 
had  bought.  "  Here,  Abe,"  he  said,  "  be  your  things. 
I  have  just  bought  them.  Pay  me  for  them  when  you 
can." 

Abe  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  and  thanked 
Uncle  Jimmie  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  In  time  Abe  was 
able  to  repay  Short. 

When  Lincoln  was  President  he  was  informed  that 
Uncle  Jimmie  Short  was  in  California  and  penniless. 
Thereupon,  without  solicitation,  Lincoln  gave  James 
Short  an  appointment  as  Indian  Agent  which  would 
pay  him  a  fair  salary. 

Petersburg  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from 
New  Salem  and  the  town  was  surveyed  by  Lincoln. 
In  making  this  survey  Lincoln  discovered  that  the 
residence  of  Widow  Jemima  Elmore,  whose  husband 
had  been  a  private  in  Abe's  company  in  the  Black 
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Hawk  War,  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  and  that 
to  run  the  street  in  a  straight  line  would  require  the 
moving  of  the  house,  involving  expense  and  hardship 
to  the  widow. 

Lincoln  therefore  shifted  that  street  so  that  the 
widow's  house  would  not  be  disturbed.  That  par- 
ticular street  is  crooked  to  this  day. 

Twenty-five  years  after  Lincoln  had  laid  aside  com- 
pass and  chain  he  was  called  upon  by  a  convention  of 
surveyors  meeting  in  Springfield  to  settle  a  moot  point 
in  regard  to  an  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1805  relat- 
ing to  surveys.  Lincoln  was  appealed  to  because  he 
was  recognized  as  a  practical  surveyor  who  had  never 
lost  his  interest  in  the  art.  The  opinion  given  in 
answer  to  this  appeal  is  still  in  existence,  written  in 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting. 

Lincoln  came  to  be  known  far  and  wide  as  a  skilled 
and  accurate  surveyor.  In  1858  when  Lincoln's  son  Bob 
was  fifteen,  Lincoln  drove  with  him  one  day  through 
a  region  he  had  surveyed  many  years  before.  Several 
times  that  day  Lincoln  stopped  his  horse,  and  asked 
Robert  laughingly  to  go  a  little  distance  into  the  woods 
and  look  for  a  blazed  tree,  which  had  been  so  marked 
as  a  survey  corner.  Robert  in  every  instance  found  the 
tree  indicated,  without  difficulty. 

While  Lincoln  was  busy  at  surveying  and  earning 
his  $3  per  diem,  his  real  interest  was  in  Law.  During 
his  election  campaign,  John  T.  Stuart  who  was  a  fellow 
candidate  kept  urging  him  to  study  Law  and  try  for 
admission  to  the  Bar. 

"  I'll  lend  you  the  books,"  Stuart  promised.  "  Study 
nights  as  you  travel  from  place  to  place,  just  as  you 
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have  always  done.  You  have  already  a  good  founda- 
tion.   You  can  do  it." 

DOING  A  GOOD  TURN 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  ready  to  do  a  good 
turn  to  any  one  in  need.  One  of  his  friends  was  Dr. 
Chandler,  who  was  so  busy  practicing  medicine  and 
stocking  his  farm  that  he  neglected  to  register  title  to 
his  land,  consisting  of  two  eighty-acre  tracts  in  Cass 
County  on  which  he  had  a  cabin  and  some  horses. 

One  day  a  man  named  English,  who  said  he  was 
buying  land  for  a  Philadelphia  capitalist,  took  dinner 
with  the  doctor  and  made  himself  very  much  at  home. 
He  also  showed  himself  very  inquisitive  about  the 
farms  the  doctor  had. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  hours  after  English  had 
left,  word  came  to  Dr.  Chandler  that  English  was 
headed  for  Springfield  to  the  Government  Land  Office 
to  register  in  his  own  name  the  titles  to  Chandler's 
land.  He  had  made  a  foolish  boast  of  this  to  a  man 
who  was  drinking  with  him  and  who  had  betrayed  the 
plot. 

Dr.  Chandler  at  once  saddled  his  horse  and  skir- 
mished among  his  friends  until  he  collected  enough 
cash  to  make  his  payment  on  his  land  claims. 

About  midnight  Dr.  Chandler  started  on  his  twenty- 
one-mile  ride  to  Springfield. 

Lincoln  got  home  from  his  surveying  late  that  eve- 
ning and  was  told  of  the  doctor's  predicament.  They 
had  got  to  going  to  Lincoln  to  help  them  out  of  any 
trouble,  having  faith  both  in  his  willingness  and  in  his 
ability. 
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"  English/'  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the  same  sharks  that 
tried  to  rob  my  father  in  Kentucky.  I  must  get  to 
Springfield  in  the  morning  before  the  Land  Office 
opens,  for  Dr.  Chandler  will  need  my  help." 

Lincoln  got  off  for  Springfield  next  morning  before 
daybreak.  Twelve  miles  from  Springfield  he  overtook 
Dr.  Chandler,  who  was  walking  and  leading  his  crippled 
horse,  which  had  gone  lame. 

Abe  jumped  off  his  horse,  shortened  his  stirrups,  for 
his  legs  were  twice  the  length  of  Chandler's,  changed 
the  saddle-bags  on  the  two  horses. 

"  Here,  Dr.  Chandler,"  he  said  to  the  astonished 
doctor,  "  you  mount  my  horse  and  leave  me  yours, 
and  don't  let  any  grass  grow  under  the  feet  of  my 
horse  by  the  way.  Leave  him  at  Henderson's  stable, 
where  I  will  call  for  him  and  leave  yours  sometime 
to-day,  when  I  will  swap  back.  I  want  to  get  you 
and  your  pill-bags  and  the  coin  into  the  Land  Office 
before  that  Shark  gets  there.    No  thanks — just  go!  " 

So  Dr.  Chandler's  title  to  his  two  eighty-acre  tracts 
of  land  were  saved  through  the  energy  and  resource- 
fulness of  his  friend  Abe  Lincoln. 

Abe  was  grinding  away  more  or  less  at  Law.  His 
friend,  Bowling  Green  of  New  Salem  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  as  such  had  a  small  law  library.  Lin- 
coln spent  many  hours  at  the  house  of  Bowling  Green 
reading  the  Squire's  law  books,  and  talking  over  the 
laws  of  the  State,  while  Nancy  Green  cooked  hot  cakes 
smothered  in  butter  and  honey,  doughnuts  and  cookies 
for  them  to  eat  with  buttermilk,  apples  and  sweet  cider. 

He  used  to  call  himself  a  "  mast-fed  "  lawyer.  They 
used  to  call  acorns,  beech-nuts  and  other  nuts  found 
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in  the  woods  "  mast."  Pigs  that  ran  in  the  woods  and 
fed  on  mast,  were  called  "  mast- fed  hogs."  Thus,  Lin- 
coln considered  his  education  as  a  sort  of  wood's  train- 
ing. 

No  one,  even  Lincoln  himself,  seems  to  have  attached 
sufficient  importance  to  the  fact  that  in  Menton  Gra- 
ham Lincoln  for  six  years  had  a  private  tutor  to  whom 
he  went  constantly  whether  to  learn  grammar,  survey- 
ing or  to  prepare  a  political  document.  New  Salem 
itself  was  filled  with  a  company  of  alert  and  adven- 
turous pioneers  and  was  a  valuable  training  school. 

Lincoln  always  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  college 
educated  men  and  had  in  their  presence  what  we  would 
call  to-day  an  inferiority  complex. 

For  that  matter,  he  might  easily  have  gone  to  col- 
lege. Twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  New  Salem  was 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  Edward  Beecher  was 
its  President  and  four  graduates  of  Yale  were  on  the 
facility.  Two,  at  least,  of  these  men,  Julian  M.  Sturte- 
vant  and  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  were  men  of  out- 
standing ability. 

There  were  other  colleges  near  by.  At  Lebanon  was 
McKendree  College  of  the  Methodists  and  at  Upper 
Alton,  Shurtleff  College,  a  Baptist  institution.  John 
Mason  Peck,  Baptist  Missionary  and  Agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  at  its  head.  Peck  was 
author  of  the  first  Illinois  Gazeteer.  Lincoln  knew 
these  men  and  the  friends  and  promoters  of  these  in- 
stitutions were  at  Vandalia  when  he  first  entered  the 
Legislature  there,  seeking  charters  and  other  legisla- 
tion. 

Why,  then,  did  Lincoln  never  go  to  college?    Wil- 
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Ham  Graham  Greene,  long-time  intimate  friend  of  Lin- 
coln's was  a  student  at  Illinois  College,  just  as  Lincoln 
was  getting  started  in  politics.  David  Rutledge, 
brother  of  Ann  Rutledge  who  was  Lincoln's  fiancee, 
attended  Illinois  College  at  the  same  time.  John  T. 
Stuart,  successful  Springfield  lawyer,  who  was  urging 
Lincoln  to  study  Law,  was  the  son  of  a  college  profes- 
sor and  himself  a  college  graduate. 

They  are  mistaken  who  think  that  Abe  Lincoln 
always  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  was 
not  too  poor,  or  too  old  or  too  remote  to  go  to  college. 

The  probable  answer  is  that  Lincoln  had  already 
determined  on  a  political  career  and  a  college  train- 
ing would  have  meant  two  years  at  preparatory  school 
and  four  years  more  at  college,  but  the  six  years  he 
spent  in  New  Salem  would  have  put  him  through  col- 
lege and  would  have  cost  much  less  than  the  "  National 
debt  "  that  burdened  him  for  so  many  years,  like  a 
millstone  round  his  neck. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  he  gone  to  Illinois  College 
it  would  likely  have  made  an  Abolitionist  of  him  which 
would  have  destroyed  him  politically. 

Of  course,  the  college  years  would  have  taught  him 
much,  the  lack  of  which  he  felt  through  life.  But 
would  he  have  been  a  better  and  a  wiser  man  than 
he  was  when  he  left  New  Salem  loaded  down  with 
debt,  carrying  all  his  possessions  in  his  saddle-bags? 
It  is  doubtful.  In  New  Salem  he  met  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  In  New  Salem  he  learned  to  talk 
as  he  "  practiced  polemics,"  as  he  called  it,  in  the 
debating  society.  Above  all,  in  New  Salem  he  had 
his  tutor,  Menton  Graham. 
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Even  being  hounded  by  creditors  undoubtedly  helped 
to  give  him  sympathy  with  the  under-dog,  and  the  New 
Salem  University  of  Hard  Knocks  was  an  alma  mater 
not  to  be  despised. 

Another  election  was  now  at  hand  and  Lincoln  was 
about  to  engage  in  the  political  fray  with  a  grim 
earnestness  and  thoroughness  which  must  command 
our  admiration. 

THE  "  CRADLING  "  CANDIDATE 

In  politics  or  law  Abe  was  always  able  to  have  a 
lot  of  fun.  He  liked  to  wrestle,  to  do  stunts,  and  to 
try  his  hand  at  anything  that  called  for  strength. 

When  he  decided  to  run  again  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1834,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  put 
on  his  mettle  right  near  the  start  of  the  campaign. 

He  was  visiting  a  large  farm  near  Island  Grove  at 
harvest  time.  Thirty  men  were  at  work  in  the  field 
cradling  wheat.  Lincoln  arrived  in  time  for  the  mid- 
day dinner  and  ate  with  the  farm  hands. 

As  they  rested  after  the  meal  he  entertained  them 
with  his  stories.  "  Boys,"  he  asked,  "  are  you  going 
to  vote  for  me?    Can  I  count  on  you?  " 

"  We  won't  vote  for  a  man  onless  he  kin  make  a 
hand  at  cradlin',"  one  of  the  hands  spoke  up  challeng- 
ingly. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all?  "  rejoined  Lincoln.  "  Wait  till  we 
get  to  the  field  and  we'll  see  about  it." 

He  went  with  them  to  the  field.  "  Here,  give  me  a 
cradle,"  he  demanded  on  reaching  the  place.  They 
brought  him  a  cradle.  Then  taking  a  place  in  the  line, 
he  started  cutting  a  swath  down  the  field  and  set  a 
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pace  which  not  one  of  the  hands  could  keep.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  voted  him  their  unanimous  support. 

As  he  went  around  the  countryside,  he  took  about 
the  same  stand  that  he  took  two  years  before.  By 
this  time  he  was  getting  well  known  in  the  county 
by  reason  of  his  work  as  a  county  surveyor. 

His  creditors  were  giving  him  no  peace,  but  his  finan- 
cial troubles  did  not  hurt  him  with  the  voters.  Most 
of  the  voters  were  poor  and  had  a  fellow  feeling  for 
Abe  in  his  poverty. 

For  three  months  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer Lincoln  gave  himself  without  ceasing  to  the  work 
of  seeing  every  voter  in  the  big  county,  and  asking 
him  for  his  vote. 

He  made  speeches,  judged  horse  races,  pitched  horse- 
shoes and  helped  at  farm  work.  In  fact  he  did  any- 
thing and  everything  that  he  could  to  get  in  contact 
with  the  people. 

During  the  long  campaign  Lincoln  neglected  his  sur- 
veying business  and  between  election  day  in  August 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  December  he  was 
hard  at  work  trying  to  get  his  bills  paid  up.  His 
campaign  expenses  amounted  to  about  nothing.  Those 
were  hospitable  days  and  Abe  was  good  company,  so 
during  the  entire  campaign  he  lived  on  the  country, 
being  entertained  by  his  constituents. 

On  Election  Day  Lincoln  polled  the  largest  vote  of 
the  four  successful  candidates.  His  vote  was  1,376  and 
John  T.  Stuart,  lawyer  of  Springfield,  who  had  the  least 
votes  of  those  elected  from  other  sections,  got  1,164 
votes.    The  young  fellow  had  arrived  politically. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  Vandalia,  the 
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capital  of  the  State,  Abe  was  short  of  ready  cash.  It 
was  a  two  days'  trip  there  by  stage  and  the  fare 
amounted  to  $9.  He  had  only  rough  clothing,  which 
did  not  worry  him  while  campaigning  or  when  work- 
ing as  a  surveyor,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Assembly  he  needed  clothes  suited  to  his 
new  position  as  the  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
had  now  ended  his  pioneer  days  and  required  the  high 
hat  and  frock  coat  of  the  successful  politician. 

To  get  the  money  needed  to  properly  equip  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  went  to  his  friend  Squire  Calvin 
Smoot. 

"  Squire,"  he  said,  "  did  you  vote  for  me?  " 

"  I  surely  did,"  answered  Smoot. 

"  Well  then,"  went  on  Lincoln,  "  I  want  to  buy 
some  clothes  and  fix  up  a  little,  so  you  won't  be 
ashamed  of  me  down  at  Vandalia.  I  want  you  to  lend 
me  $200." 

Lincoln  got  the  money  and  bought  himself  a  suit  of 
broadcloth  made  with  a  frock  coat,  such  as  statesmen 
wore  those  days.  He  also  bought  a  stovepipe  hat, 
which  his  friends  said  was  "  about  a  foot  high." 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Illinois 
were  then  given  a  daily  allowance  while  the  Legislature 
was  in  session  of  $4.  They  also  received  a  small  sum 
additional  for  paper,  pens  and  ink. 

During  his  first  term  in  the  Legislature  Lincoln  kept 
himself  rather  in  the  background  while  he  was  learn- 
ing the  ropes,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  legislative 
game. 

He  introduced  a  few  unimportant  bills.  There  was 
one  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace; 
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another,  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly so  that  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  after  the  third  reading;  finally,  a  bill 
to  authorize  one  Samuel  Musick  to  build  a  toll-bridge 
across  Salt  Creek. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was,  with  one  exception,  the 
youngest  member  of  this  Legislature  of  Illinois,  which 
was  certainly  doing  well  for  a  young  man  who  had 
been  only  four  years  in  the  State  and  who  had  no 
influential  relatives  or  friends. 

He  nominated  himself  and  then  went  out  to  get  the 
votes  to  elect  him.  He,  a  Whig,  too,  got  himself 
elected  in  a  Democratic  county,  which  certainly  was 
"  going  some." 

The  most  valuable  result  to  Lincoln  in  his  first  legis- 
lative term  was  the  number  of  friends  that  he  made 
who  were  valuable  to  him  in  the  future. 

Vandalia,  the  capital,  was  a  rough  frontier  town  of 
about  a  thousand  people.  It  had  what  they  called  a 
"  Bull-pen,"  where  men  who  wanted  to  fight  were 
taken  and  allowed  to  fight  until  one  of  them  cried 
"  enough." 

Vandalia  at  this  time  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Cumberland  Highway  from  the  East  and  an  important 
purchasing  center  for  settlers  going  West. 

Copp's  general  store  there  was  reputed  to  keep 
everything.  One  of  the  legislators  in  reply  to  this 
statement  made  a  bet  that  Copp  did  not  keep  goose- 
yokes.  Lincoln  was  deputed  to  go  to  the  store  as  a 
committee  to  settle  the  bet. 

"  Copp,"  Lincoln  asked,  "  have  you  any  goose- 
yokes?  " 
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"  Why,  certainly,"  answered  Copp,  "  I  keep  them 
for  members  of  the  Legislature." 

The  Legislature  met  in  a  two  story  brick  building 
that  was  the  Court  House  of  Vandalia.  Vandalia  was 
only  the  provisional  capital  of  the  state,  as  a  permanent 
location  had  not  yet  been  chosen.  Although  in  the 
background  Lincoln  was  in  his  element  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  there  was  much  activity  in  the  matter  nearest 
to  his  heart,  which  was  that  of  internal  improvements. 

Bills  were  introduced  for  railroads,  canals,  bridges, 
and  roads.  $50,000  was  voted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Kaskasia  River  on  which  Vandalia  is  located. 
One  legislator  in  discussing  this  measure,  asserted  that 
mud-turtles  were  known  to  have  run  aground  in  the 
shallow  water  when  trying  to  swim  down  the  stream. 

The  most  important  measure  so  far  as  Lincoln  was 
concerned  was  the  re-districting  of  the  state.  Sanga- 
mon County  had  been  growing  rapidly  in  population 
and  the  new  enlarged  allotment  gave  the  county  seven 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  two  members  of  the 
State  Senate. 

When  the  Legislature  adjourned  in  the  spring  of 
1835  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem  and  took  up  his 
surveying  again. 

This  summer  was  the  summer  of  Abe's  romance  with 
Ann  Rutledge — the  summer  in  which  he  won  her  and 
then  lost  her. 

ANN  RUTLEDGE 


That  summer  of  1835  Lincoln  boarded  with  the 
Onstotts  who  had  bought  the  Rutledge  Tavern.  This 
was  a  building  which  had  four  small  rooms  on  the 
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ground  floor  with  a  loft  above  which  was  furnished 
with  six  beds  where  the  guests  slept.  Each  bed  was 
supposed  to  hold  two  or  three  apiece,  according  to  the 
need.  Lincoln  slept  in  the  attic  dormitory  and  fre- 
quently had  a  bed-fellow. 

People  in  those  days  did  not  seem  to  mind  crowding 
and  did  not  demand  a  bed  to  themselves.  In  fact 
while  Lincoln  kept  store  and  for  a  time  lodged  at 
this  tavern,  he  more  than  once  was  crowded  out  and 
obligingly  went  to  his  store  and  slept  on  the  counter. 

Abe  boarded  with  the  Onstotts  for  over  a  year,  ex- 
cept when  his  business  took  him  out  of  town. 

"  What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Abe  Lincoln?  "  Onstott 
once  was  asked.  "  Why,"  he  answered,  "  Abe  Lincoln 
never  drinks  any  kind  of  liquor,  an'  he  never  smokes 
or  chaws  terbaccer.  He  never  swears  either.  The 
nearest  he  come  to  swearin'  is  to  say  '  By  jing,'  some- 
times." 

Abe  did  not  assume  to  be  better  than  other  people 
who  did  these  things,  but  he  was  a  thoughtful  young 
man  who  did  not  propose  to  do  anything  that  was 
foolish,  or,  to  say  the  least,  useless. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1835  that  Abe  had  his 
romance  with  Ann  Rutledge.  When  Abe  first  came  to 
New  Salem  in  1831  to  clerk  in  Offut's  store  he  took 
his  meals  at  the  Rutledge  Tavern  and  Ann  helped  her 
mother  waiting  on  the  guests.  Ann  was  four  years 
younger  than  Abe  and  had  a  fair  complexion  and 
reddish  hair. 

Abe  fancied  her  from  the  first.  Samuel  Hill,  the 
storekeeper,  had  courted  her  but  without  success.    His 
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partner,  John  McNeil,  had  better  luck  and  when  Lin- 
coln came  on  the  scene  she  was  engaged  to  McNeil. 

McNeil  wanted  to  get  married  at  once,  but  Ann  put 
him  off.  One  reason  was  that  she  wanted  to  go  for 
at  least  a  year  to  the  Female  Seminary  at  Jacksonville 
before  getting  married. 

The  Rutledges  came  of  distinguished  ancestry.  One 
of  them  had  been  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. At  this  time  they  were  in  hard  luck.  They 
had  lost  the  mill  and  had  to  sell  the  tavern.  Then  they 
went  to  live  on  their  farm  at  Sand  Ridge,  but  about 
this  time  that  had  to  be  sold  because  of  the  shrinking 
family  fortunes. 

John  McNeil,  who  in  four  years  had  been  able  to 
make  $10,000  in  New  Salem  bought  the  farm  at  a 
bargain.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  Hill  &  McNeil 
store  and  was  going  back  to  New  York  State  where  his 
folks  lived. 

Before  McNeil  left  town  Lincoln  discovered  that  the 
man  had  been  living  under  an  assumed  name.  When 
Lincoln  came  to  draw  the  deeds  for  the  farms  bought 
by  McNeil  from  Rutledge  and  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Rev.  John  Cameron,  McNeil  had  made  the  deeds  out 
to  John  McNamar,  explaining  that  he  had  been  using 
the  name  McNeil  because  he  did  not  want  his  people 
in  New  York  State  to  know  what  he  was  doing  in 
New  Salem. 

This  conduct  on  McNamar's  part  made  Ann's  peo- 
ple feel  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  when  after 
a  year's  absence  she  had  not  heard  from  him,  she  sent 
him  a  letter  breaking  off  her  engagement  with  him. 
Soon  after  she  became  engaged  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Ann's  people  had  become  poor,  but  none  the  less, 
they  managed  to  keep  their  son  David  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville.  They  were  people  of  education 
and  determined  that  their  children  should  not  lack 
educational  advantages. 

When  Ann  became  engaged  to  marry  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  summer  of  1835,  she  was  saving  up  money 
to  enable  her  to  go  to  the  seminary.  She  was  working- 
out  in  the  family  of  James  Short,  Sand  Ridge  farmer. 
This  was  the  same  James  Short,  who  the  year  previ- 
ous had  redeemed  Lincoln's  surveying  instruments  and 
his  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  when  they  were  sold  at 
sheriff's  sale.  Abe  used  to  ride  over  to  Short's  to  call 
on  Ann  while  she  was  working  there. 

Before  Ann  became  engaged  to  marry  Abe,  the  two 
had  studied  grammar  together  and  Abe  had  profited 
by  her  help.  Lincoln's  copy  of  Kirkham's  Grammar  is 
preserved  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  New  Salem.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  book  and  in 
Lincoln's  handwriting  are  the  words,  "  Ann  Rutledge 
is  now  studying  grammar." 

Ann  was  so  anxious  to  have  Lincoln  go  to  college, 
that  he  was  making  tentative  plans  to  go  with  her  to 
Jacksonville  the  next  year  and  enter  Illinois  College 
where  the  brother  David  was  studying. 

But  in  August  all  plans  that  had  to  do  with  Ann 
Rutledge  came  to  an  end.  What  was  called  bilious 
fever  became  prevalent  in  New  Salem.  Abe  himself 
was  down  and  up  and  down  again  with  fever  and 
ague.  He  was  taking  heroic  doses  of  Peruvian  bark 
to  knock  the  disease  out  of  his  system. 

Ann  was  taken  down  with  the  bilious  fever  and  was 
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removed  to  her  home.  Her  father  also  came  down 
with  the  malady  and  was  dangerously  ill. 

She  lingered  on  from  week  to  week.  She  moaned  the 
name  of  her  lover  and  Abe  was  sent  for.  He  went  to 
see  her  and  remained  an  hour  by  her  bedside.  She  told 
him  she  knew  she  was  going  to  die  and  bade  him 
good-bye. 

Two  days  after  saying  farewell  to  her  betrothed  she 
died,  August  25,  1835,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 
They  laid  her  away  in  the  Concord  burying  ground, 
seven  miles  away,  and  Abe  stood  silent  as  they  laid 
her  in  the  grave. 

Abe  was  crazed  with  grief.  A  week  after  the  funeral 
Bill  Green  found  him  wandering  by  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  with  his  head  down  and  mumbling  words 
that  Bill  could  not  make  out. 

Bill  told  Dr.  Allen,  who  attended  Ann  during  her 
illness,  and  the  two  took  Abe  to  Squire  Bowling  Green's 
house  where  the  Squire  and  Nancy  his  wife,  comforted 
the  sorrowing  young  man  and  took  him  into  their  home 
until  he  got  over  his  sharpest  grief. 

Lincoln  afterward  in  speaking  of  their  kindness  to 
him  said,  "  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

Some  years  later  when  Squire  Bowling  Green  died 
and  Lincoln  was  asked  to  come  from  Springfield  and 
speak  at  his  funeral,  Lincoln  broke  down  in  sobs  when 
he  rose  to  speak  and  was  unable  to  say  a  word. 

Abe  returned  to  his  work  as  surveyor  and  time 
gradually  healed  his  grief.  By  the  spring  of  1836  the 
political  situation  in  Sangamon  County  had  undergone 
a  great  change  that  was  to  make  an  important  differ- 
ence in  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 


VII 

POLITICS  AND  THE  SLAVE 
QUESTION 

"  THE  LONG  NINE  " 

Abe's  mind  was  set  on  politics.  Some  people  think 
that  politics  is  a  very  vague  and  difficult  subject,  but 
Abe  considered  it  the  most  exciting  game  he  knew. 

He  thought  it  exciting  on  the  surface  because  it 
meant  parades,  bands,  torch-light  processions,  speech- 
making,  trying  to  win  over  the  other  fellow.  He  liked 
all  that  rough-and-tumble.  But  he  had  deeper  reasons 
than  that.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  bigger  game  to  be 
elected  to  the  Legislature  or  to  Congress  than  to  pitch 
a  good  game  of  ball. 

When  he  was  in  the  Legislature  he  could  do  big 
things.  He  could  vote  to  have  the  river  improved,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Everything  that  he  decided 
on  there  affected  hundreds  of  people.  He  knew  that 
if  he  were  an  able  legislator  he  could  do  much  good 
and  that  if  he  were  a  poor  one  he  would  do  a  lot  of 
harm. 

Politics  can  always  be  interesting  and  in  those  days 
boys  heard  about  politics  and  knew  a  good  bit  about 
it  before  they  were  grown.  Abe  had  been  interested 
in  it  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  read.  He  heard  his 
father  tell  how  bad  laws  came  near  losing  them  their 
home  in  Kentucky.  Abe  wanted  to  see  laws  made 
better. 

164 
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Abe  was  now  well  grown  up  and  he  found  that  politics 
was  even  more  lively  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  had 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  number  of  new  words,  just  as 
a  boy  to-day  picks  up  the  terms  "  two-bagger,"  "  as- 
sist," "  home-run,"  and  knows  what  they  mean  because 
they  are  part  of  a  game  he  understands. 

So  Lincoln  knew  the  meaning  of  Whig,  Democrat, 
Abolitionist,  Missouri  Compromise,  terms  that  will  be 
explained  here  as  Abe  learned  them.  He  found  that 
they  were  big  points  in  the  game  of  politics.  It  was 
hard  work  mastering  them  at  first,  but  when  he  grasped 
them,  he  could  handle  them  better  than  any  one.  They 
were  fighting  words,  battle  cries,  for  great  crowds  of 
people.  They  meant  a  lot.  As  we  come  to  see  what 
they  mean,  we  shall  see  that  from  now  on  Lincoln's 
life  was  becoming  more  important,  and  more  daring 
and  exciting  than  even  his  younger  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  came  a  political  condition  that 
was  greatly  to  Abe's  advantage.  It  was  a  split  in  the 
Democratic  party  which  gave  the  county  to  the  Whigs. 
The  Whigs  were  a  political  party  which  existed  before 
the  Republican  party  was  founded.  Lincoln  was  a 
Whig  at  that  time.  The  Democrats  had  split  into  two 
factions,  "  the  Locofocos "  and  "  the  Whole-Hog 
Democrats." 

This  split  made  it  sure  that  the  Whigs  would  elect 
the  nine  members  of  the  Legislature  to  which  Sangamon 
County  was  entitled  at  this  time. 

There  were  nine  Whig  candidates,  each  one  of  whom 
was  over  six  feet  tall.  They  called  them  the  "  Long 
Nine,"  and  their  total  height  was  fifty-five  feet. 

Lincoln  conducted  a  much  more  forceful  campaign 
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than  when  he  had  run  before.  The  announcement 
of  his  candidacy  was  printed  in  the  Springfield  paper. 
As  previously  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  local 
internal  improvements. 

"I  go,"  he  added,  "  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the 
right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  and  bear  arms,  by 
no  means  excluding  females. "  That  was  in  the  days 
before  women  were  allowed  to  vote.  Lincoln  was  sixty 
years  ahead  of  his  time. 

Abe  was  now  twenty-seven  and  was  coming  to  be 
considered  a  man  of  distinction  and  growing  impor- 
tance. 

The  Democrats  were  fighting  a  losing  battle  and 
were  in  an  ugly  mood.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  hit 
below  the  belt.  Bob  Allen,  a  Democratic  candidate 
came  through  New  Salem  and  in  a  speech  there  allowed 
that  he  "  could  tell  a  few  things  about  Abe  Lincoln 
and  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  only  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
tell  'em." 

When  this  was  reported  to  Lincoln  he  sent  Col. 
Robert  Allen  the  following  knock-out  letter: 

"  I  am  told  that  during  my  absence  last  week  you  stated 
publicly  that  you  were  in  possession  of  a  fact  or  facts, 
which  if  known  to  the  public  would  entirely  destroy  the 
prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, but  that  through  favor  to  us  you  would  forbear  to 
divulge  them.  No  one  has  needed  more  favors  than  I,  and 
generally  few  have  been  less  unwilling  to  receive  them, 
but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be  injustice  to  the  public 
and  therefore  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining  it. 
.  .  .  I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  of  what 
fact,  or  facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke;  but  my  opinion 
of  your  veracity  will  not  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  doubt 
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that  you  at  least  believed  what  you  said.  I  am  flattered 
with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for  me;  but  I  hope 
that  on  mature  reflection  you  will  view  the  public  interest 
as  a  paramount  consideration  and  therefore  let  the  worst 
come.  ...  I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  both  if  you  choose." 

This  mighty  clever  letter  shut  Allen's  mouth.  The 
public  comment  was  "  Colonel  Allen  is  nothing  but  a 
bag  of  wind." 

His  Democratic  opponents  began  to  realize  that  Lin- 
coln was  coming  dangerously  to  the  front  and  thought 
that  by  pitting  one  of  their  veteran  leaders  against  him 
they  could  take  him  down  from  his  high  perch.  So,  a 
prominent  Democrat,  a  lawyer  named  George  Farquar 
challenged  Lincoln  to  debate  with  him  in  the  Spring- 
field Court  House,  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

Farquar  was  a  party  leader  who  was  known  as  a 
"  Slasher-Gaff  "  speaker,  who  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  rip  an  opponent  wide-open.  He  had  been 
selected  to  down  the  young  Whig  upstart,  Abe  Lincoln. 

This  Farquar  had  switched  from  the  Whig  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  as  a  reward  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  had  given  him  the  position 
of  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office. 

Farquar  had  just  finished  building  a  large  frame 
house  which  was  considered  the  finest  residence  in 
Springfield.  He  had  put  a  lightning  rod  on  this  house 
and  as  it  was  the  first  lightning  rod  in  the  region,  peo- 
ple used  to  go  past  Farquar's  residence  to  see  the 
curiosity.     It  was  therefore  a  well-known  object. 

After  Lincoln  had  concluded  his  speech,  Farquar 
took  the  platform  and  said  that  the  young  man  who 
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had  just  spoken  was  sailing  too  high  and  would  have 
to  be  "  taken  down."  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  the 
task  had  devolved  upon  him. 

During  this  "  taking  down,"  Lincoln  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  platform  with  his  arms  folded. 

"  Mr.  Farquar  commenced  his  speech  by  announc- 
ing that  the  young  man  would  have  to  be  '  taken 
down.' "  Lincoln  retorted,  "  It  is  for  you,  fellow 
citizens,  not  for  me,  to  say  whether  I  am  up  or  down. 
.  .  .  I  desire  to  live  and  I  desire  place  and  distinc- 
tion, but  I  would  rather  die  than,  like  the  gentleman, 
live  to  see  the  day  when  I  would  change  my  politics 
for  an  office  worth  $3,000  a  year,  and  then  feel  com- 
pelled to  erect  a  lightning  rod  to  protect  a  guilty  con- 
science from  an  offended  God." 

The  crowd  howled  and  whistled  their  delight  at  the 
pat  hit  and  carried  Abe  out  on  their  shoulders.  Thus 
ended  Farquar 's  attempt  to  "  take  down  "  young  Abe 
Lincoln. 

The  Whigs  of  Sangamon  County  elected  their  entire 
ticket,  and  for  the  first  time  Abe  tasted  the  sweets  of 
victory. 

The  "  Long  Nine  "  were  a  list  of  notable  men,  and 
Lincoln  was  their  resourceful  leader.  They  played 
politics  to  the  lawful  limit.  Among  other  things  that 
they  did  was  to  bring  the  State  capital  to  Springfield. 

Lincoln  got  the  Legislature  to  adopt  a  resolution 
passed  to  move  the  capital  from  Vandalia.  This  ac- 
complished he  got  the  southern  counties  of  the  State 
who  could  not  hope  to  have  the  capital  located  so  far 
from  the  center  of  the  State  to  vote  for  Springfield  and 
so  carried  the  day. 
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Springfield  had  the  advantage  of  a  central  location, 
but  other  arguments  were  also  used,  some  of  them  quite 
peculiar.  For  example,  it  was  alleged  that  in  Vandalia 
the  Legislature  had  to  eat  such  dry  meat  as  venison  and 
prairie  chickens,  but  in  Springfield  they  would  be  fed 
on  civilized  food,  such  as  bacon.  The  pioneers  seemed 
to  consider  pork  better  than  game,  which  was  so  plenty. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  December, 
1837,  General  L.  D.  Ewing  who  favored  Vandalia  as 
the  site  of  the  capital,  charged  that  the  Long  Nine  had 
sold  out  to  Internal  Improvements,  offering  local  im- 
provements to  localities  to  get  their  representatives  to 
vote  to  take  the  capital  to  Springfield. 

Lincoln  as  leader  and  spokesman  for  the  Long  Nine 
replied  to  Ewing  in  a  scathing  speech,  which  his  ad- 
mirers said  "  tore  the  hide  off  General  Ewing."  Gen- 
eral Ewing  was  an  army  man  and  sensitive.  He  wanted 
to  challenge  Lincoln  to  a  duel,  but  mutual  friends  inter- 
vened and  peace  prevailed. 

The  internal  improvements  advocated  and  voted  by 
Lincoln  and  his  friends  were  such  schemes  as  1,350 
miles  of  river  improvements,  assistance  to  railroads 
and  the  voting  of  a  bond  issue  of  $12,000,000  to  pay 
for  these  projects.  $12,000,000  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered an  immense  sum. 

In  order  to  win  out  on  their  projects  Lincoln  and 
his  fellows  used  every  parliamentary  trick  allowable. 
On  one  occasion  he  and  John  Gillespie  were  locked  in 
a  room  with  other  representatives  so  that  the  Legislature 
could  have  enough  members  present  to  take  a  vote. 
A  vote  cannot  be  taken  unless  there  are  a  certain 
number  present.    Lincoln  didn't  want  that  vote  taken 
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because  he  was  outnumbered  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion. So  he  and  Gillespie  slipped  out  of  a  window  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  from  the  second  story,  where 
they  found  a  hiding  place  near  by. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 
on  March  6th,  the  Long  Nine  started  for  home.  Lin- 
coln was  in  hard  luck.  He  had  drawn  his  pay  and 
allowances,  paid  his  bills  and  had  nothing  left,  when 
the  night  before  they  left  for  home  his  horse  was  stolen. 
He  had  no  money  to  buy  another,  and  insufficient  funds 
for  even  stage  fare.  He  doubtless  could  have  borrowed 
money,  but  he  was  game  and  chose  to  walk. 

The  others  rode  on  horseback  and  Lincoln  strode 
along  afoot.  As  he  walked  the  other  members  of  the 
Long  Nine  pointed  out  the  size  of  Abe's  feet,  and 
joshed  him  about  them.  It  was  a  raw  day.  Abe  re- 
marked, shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  Boys,  I  am  cold." 

"  Yes,"  one  of  them  answered,  "  no  wonder,  there's 
so  much  of  you  on  the  ground." 

However,  when  they  reached  Springfield,  they  were 
welcomed  as  conquering  heroes  who  had  "  brought 
home  the  bacon."  They  had  brought  the  capital  of  the 
State  to  Springfield  and  the  future  of  the  city  was  as- 
sured. They  were  banqueted  and  toasted.  Lincoln, 
in  particular,  came  in  for  their  plaudits. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  has  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
enemies,"  was  one  toast. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  Nature's  Noblemen,"  was 
another. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  connection  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1837  was  his  lone  stand  in  the  Legisla- 
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ture  on  the  Slavery  Question.  It  was  a  bold  stand  and 
threatened  his  political  future.  This  was  the  year 
Elijah  Lovejoy  was  killed  by  the  mob  at  Alton  for 
publishing  an  Abolition  paper.  It  was  a  time  when 
wise  men  were  supposed  to  keep  silent  on  the  question 
of  slavery. 

LINCOLN  AND  LOVEJOY 


Pro-slavery  sentiment  was  strong  in  Illinois  and  on 
March  3,  1837,  just  before  adjournment,  the  Illinois 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  Aboli- 
tionists and  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  issue. 

The  Abolitionists  were  people  who  said  that  all 
slaves  should  be  freed  at  once  and  that  there  should 
be  no  more  slavery  in  the  United  States.  In  those  days 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families  owned  slaves. 
Many  people  thought  that  Abolitionists  ought  to  move 
more  slowly.  Other  people  were  very  bitter  and 
wanted  to  abolish  the  Abolitionists. 

Only  seven  votes  were  cast  against  the  resolution 
"  Highly  disapproving  of  Abolition  societies  "  and  Lin- 
coln drew  up  a  protest  against  this  attack  upon  free 
speech.  He  demanded  that  this  protest  be  entered 
upon  the  journal  of  the  Assembly. 

Dan  Stone,  one  of  the  Long  Nine,  who  was  retiring 
from  politics  to  go  on  the  bench  was  the  only  member 
who  would  join  Lincoln  in  signing  this  protest.  No- 
body else  would  sign,  it  was  too  big  a  risk.  Lincoln, 
now  twenty-eight,  was  just  arriving  at  success,  and  his 
friends  protested  against  his  risking  his  political  future 
and  warned  him  of  the  danger. 

This  stand  did  not  mean  that  Lincoln  was  an  Aboli- 
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tionist,  but  only  that  he  did  not  wish  to  condone  unlaw- 
ful opposition  to  Abolition. 

Yet,  he  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  words,  "  The 
institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and 
bad  policy." 

When  Elijah  Lovejoy  was  murdered  at  Alton  for 
publishing  an  Abolition  paper  Lincoln  was  profoundly 
shocked. 

"  Love  joy's  tragic  death  for  freedom  in  every  sense 
marked  his  sad  ending  as  the  most  important  single 
event  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  New  World,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Reverend  James  Leman.  "  The  madness 
and  pitiless  determination  with  which  the  mob  steadily 
pursued  Lovejoy  to  his  doom,  mark  it  as  one  of  the 
most  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  deeds  in  all  time, 
except  that  which  doomed  the  Saviour  to  the  cross." 

In  September,  1836,  Lincoln  went  before  the  Court 
and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  After  the  easy 
examination  customary  at  that  time  he  was  duly  li- 
censed to  practice  law. 

Years  later  when  sometimes  a  judge  would  appoint 
him  to  examine  a  candidate  for  the  Bar,  "  Your  honor," 
Lincoln  would  report  after  a  kindly  examination  of  the 
young  man,  "  I  recommend  the  candidate  for  a  license. 
I  reckon  he  knows  as  much  law  as  I  did  when  I  got 
my  license." 

However,  as  he  had  just  been  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  thought  that  his  legislative  work  would  suf- 
ficiently occupy  him  for  the  winter,  and  so  did  not 
attempt  to  practice  law. 

But  before  the  Legislature  adjourned  the  next 
March,  John  T.  Stuart,  who  had  been  elected  to  Con- 
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gress,  invited  Abe  Lincoln  to  enter  his  law  office  as  a 
partner.  Stuart  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in 
Springfield,  and  the  offer  was  too  good  a  one  to  refuse. 

After  the  Springfield  festivities  in  honor  of  the  Long 
Nine  who  had  brought  the  State  capital  to  the  little 
city,  Lincoln  went  back  to  New  Salem  for  a  farewell 
visit. 

The  little  town  was  sadly  reduced.  Most  of  the 
people  had  moved  to  Petersburg  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  James  Rutledge  was  dead  and  his  family  were 
scattered.  Rev.  John  Cameron,  in  whose  family  Lin- 
coln had  boarded  for  a  while,  and  whose  eleven  daugh- 
ters used  to  joke  with  Abe,  had  moved  away.  The 
girls  called  him  "  Old  plain  Abe,"  but  when  he  had 
the  ague,  Mattie  kept  him  well  supplied  with  water  to 
drink  when  the  fever  was  on.  He  told  her  laughingly 
that  when  he  became  President  he  would  remember  her 
with  a  remunerative  office. 

All  these  memories  of  six  eventful  years  crowded 
upon  his  mind  as  he  turned  his  face  away  from  New 
Salem  on  the  Sangamon  six  years  after  the  Offut  flat- 
boat  had  stranded  on  the  Cameron  and  Rutledge  mill 
dam. 

So,  one  morning  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  Squire 
Bowling  Green,  threw  across  its  back  his  saddle-bags, 
which  contained  his  entire  possessions,  consisting  of  his 
Blackstone  and  a  change  of  underwear,  and  rode  away 
bound  for  Springfield. 

He  entered  Springfield  on  a  borrowed  horse  and  his 
wealth  consisted  of  his  saddle-bags  and  contents,  with 
$7  in  his  pocket. 

He  first  went  to  the  general  store  kept  by  his  friend 
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Joshua  Speed.  He  intended  to  rent  and  furnish  a  room 
for  himself  and  selected  at  Speed's  seventeen  dollars' 
worth  of  furniture  and  bedding. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  for  these  until  I  can  make 
enough  money  at  law  to  pay  you?  "  he  said  to  Speed. 
"  I  think  I  can  pay  before  next  Christmas." 

"  See  here,  Lincoln,"  Speed  answered,  "  you  don't 
want  to  buy  this  truck;  why  don't  you  room  with 
me?" 

"  Where  do  you  room?  "  asked  Lincoln. 

"  I  have  a  bed  in  the  loft  over  this  store,"  said 
Speed.  "  I  sleep  there  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
you,  too." 

"  How  do  I  get  there?  "  inquired  Lincoln. 

"  Go  back  there  to  the  corner  at  the  left,"  directed 
Speed,  "  and  up  the  stairs." 

Lincoln  shouldered  his  saddle-bags  and  walking  to 
the  rear  of  the  store  climbed  the  stairs  indicated. 
About  a  minute  later  he  came  down  and  going  up  to 
Speed,  "  Well,  Speed,  I  am  moved,"  he  announced. 

Another  friend  of  Lincoln's  was  Bill  Butler,  State 
Treasurer,  who  occupied  quarters  on  the  lower  floor  of 
the  Court  House.  Butler  was  standing  by  as  Lincoln 
spoke  to  Speed. 

"  Lincoln,  come  and  eat  with  my  family,"  he  offered, 
"  you'll  be  welcome." 

Abe  Lincoln  accepted  this  invitation  also  and  from 
that  day  until  he  married  Mary  Todd,  he  lodged  with 
Joshua  Speed  and  took  his  meals  with  Bill  Butler's 
family. 

Lincoln's  surveying  days  were  now  over.  As  sur- 
veyor he  had  been  a  leading  man  in  the  county  and 
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the  existing  surveys  of  many  town  sites  on  file  bear  the 
signature  A.  Lincoln  on  maps  drawn  by  him. 

When  a  part  of  Sangamon  County  was  set  off  to  form 
a  new  county  and  they  asked  Lincoln  to  suggest  a 
name,  he  suggested  the  name  Logan,  his  friend  and 
future  partner.  The  people  then  changed  the  name  of 
the  place  chosen  as  the  county  seat  and  called  it 
Lincoln.  To-day  Lincoln  is  the  county  seat  of  Logan 
County,  Illinois. 

The  question  now  was,  Could  Lincoln  succeed  as  a 
lawyer?  He  had  his  $4  a  day  while  the  Legislature  sat, 
but  that  was  only  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  he  could 
hardly  live  on  that,  let  alone  do  anything  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  "  National  debt." 

Lincoln  did  finally  become  a  great  lawyer,  but  at 
this  time  his  attention  was  divided  between  law  and 
politics,  and  his  main  interest  was  in  politics. 

He  labored  under  another  handicap  in  getting  on 
with  his  law  business.  John  T.  Stuart  had  been  elected 
to  Congress  and  soon  after  Lincoln  became  his  partner 
he  went  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat.  This  left 
Lincoln  without  the  aid  and  advice  of  an  older  lawyer, 
which  he  badly  needed. 

Lincoln  was  always  what  we  call  a  "  mixer."  People 
did  not  come  to  his  law  office,  so  he  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Speed's  store. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  what  headway  the  young 
lawyer  would  make  at  his  forum  in  Speed's  store. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  AT  SPEED'S  STORE 

After  coming  to  Springfield  Lincoln  spent  the  better 
part  of  his  time,  not  in  his  law  office,  but  in  Speed's 
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store.  There,  before  the  great  fireplace  would  gather 
the  other  young  lawyers  and  politicians.  Here  came 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  whom  he  had  met  on  first  going  to 
Vandalia. 

Speed's  fireplace  became  a  forum  for  the  young  men 
of  the  town.  Douglas  was  the  champion  for  the  Demo- 
crats and  Abe  Lincoln  battled  for  the  Whigs.  Douglas 
suggested  that  they  were  wasting  their  talents  at  the 
fireplace  and  challenged  the  Whigs  to  a  series  of  public 
debates. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Lincoln  and  the  audi- 
torium of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  was  secured 
for  the  debates. 

They  made  up  two  teams.  The  Democratic  team 
was  made  up  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  Calhoun, 
and  Jesse  B.  Thomas.  The  Whig  advocates  were 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Edward  D.  Baker,  and  Oliver  H. 
Browning. 

One  evening  was  given  to  each  debater  and  the 
citizens  of  Springfield  greatly  enjoyed  this  political 
tournament. 

Lincoln  also  arranged  a  similar  debate  with  John 
Calhoun  on  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Soon,  too,  a  second  bed  was  put  up  over  Speed's 
store  for  Charles  B.  Hurst  and  William  H.  Herndon, 
two  other  young  men. 

Herndon  was  the  son  of  a  local  tavern-keeper  who 
was  a  rabid  pro-slavery  Democrat.  He  had  sent  his 
son  to  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  Edward 
Beecher,  at  that  time  President  of  the  institution,  was 
a  friend  of  Elijah  Lovejoy  and  was  with  Lovejoy  when 
he  was  mobbed  and  killed  at  Alton. 
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When  Billy  Herndon's  father  learned  that  his  son 
had  become  a  red-hot  Abolitionist,  he  summoned  him 
home  and  cast  the  young  man  on  his  own  resources. 
He  had  previously  clerked  for  Speed,  and  so  Speed 
took  him  in  and  employed  him.  Later,  Herndon  went 
into  Lincoln's  office  to  study  law  and  finally  became 
Lincoln's  partner. 

This  group  of  young  men  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
literary  society  where  Lincoln  had  a  chance  to  exercise 
his  gifts  and  prune  down  his  style  of  speech. 

Yet,  Lincoln's  first  years  at  Springfield  were  lonely. 
He  did  not  know  as  many  people  as  at  New  Salem, 
where  he  knew  every  one. 

At  this  period  he  had  a  rather  mild  love  affair  with 
Mary  Owens  of  Kentucky.  A  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  Mrs.  Bennet  Abel  tried  to 
comfort  Abe:  "  Don't  feel  so  bad,"  she  urged.  "  Next 
summer  I  am  going  on  a  visit  to  my  folks  in  Kentucky, 
and  if  you'll  marry  her  I'll  bring  back  my  sister  Mary 
for  you." 

"  All  right,"  smiled  Abe.     "  Bring  her  along." 

He  thought  no  more  of  it,  considering  it  a  joke.  But 
sure  enough,  the  next  summer,  which  was  his  last  sum- 
mer in  New  Salem,  Mrs.  Abel  went  to  New  Salem  and 
returned  with  her  sister  Mary. 

Mary  had  visited  her  sister  in  New  Salem  three  years 
before,  and  Abe  remembered  her  as  a  handsome,  buxom 
beauty  somewhat  older  than  himself.  She  was  well 
educated  and  an  heiress.  But  when  the  young  lady 
came  back  she  had  grown  stouter  and  had  also  lost  her 
front  teeth.  Nevertheless,  Abe  beaued  her  about  and 
foolishly  felt  somewhat  bound  to  the  woman. 
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She  looked  rather  favorably  on  Abe  Lincoln,  but  yet 
found  him  lacking,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  in  those  graces 
that  a  woman  looks  for  in  her  lover."  When  they  were 
out  walking  and  Abe  saw  a  dirty  pig  squealing  because 
it  was  stuck  under  a  fence,  Abe  promptly  went  to  the 
porker's  relief  although  it  involved  soiling  his  hands. 
But  when  she  dropped  her  handkerchief,  Abe  allowed 
her  to  pick  it  up  herself. 

Mary  stayed  on  with  her  sister,  and  after  removing 
to  Springfield  Lincoln  kept  up  a  somewhat  irregular 
correspondence  with  the  lady,  which  finally  came  to 
an  offer  of  marriage.  This  offer  was  qualified  by  the 
suggestion  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  qualified  or  suit- 
able to  serve  as  her  husband.  She  naturally  refused 
him.  He  rather  strangely  repeated  this  offer  again 
and  again  in  two  subsequent  letters  and  was  refused 
a  second  and  a  third  time.  That  seemed  to  satisfy 
him. 

At  this  time  Abe  seems  to  have  had  a  slight  flirtation 
with  Sarah  Rickard,  sixteen  years  old,  who  was  staying 
with  the  Butlers  where  Abe  took  his  meals. 

He  gave  her  presents  and  escorted  her  to  parties, 
lectures  and  entertainments.  He  took  her  to  a  home- 
talent  dramatization  called  "  The  Babes  in  the  Woods." 
They  also  attended  together  the  first  theater  perform- 
ance given  in  Springfield  with  a  regular  stage  and 
curtain. 

Lincoln  pointed  out  to  her  that  her  name  being 
Sarah,  and  Sarah  in  Bible  times  having  been  the  wife 
of  Abraham,  it  was  written  that  she,  Sarah  Rickard, 
was  foreordained  to  marry  him,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

However,  about  that  time  an  older  sister  thought 
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it  was  time  to  interfere  and  told  Lincoln  that  Sarah  was 
entirely  too  young  to  think  of  marrying.  Lincoln's 
interest  seemed  to  be  growing  keener,  but  Sarah  sent 
him  away,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Butler,  "  I  found  I  was 
beginning  to  like  him,  but  you  know  his  peculiar  man- 
ner and  general  deportment  would  not  be  likely  to 
fascinate  a  young  lady  entering  the  society  of  the 
world."  So  said  a  young  country  girl  who  thought  very 
highly  of  herself. 

Late  in  this  first  year  at  Springfield  Lincoln  on  re- 
quest delivered  an  address  before  the  Young  Men's 
Club  there  on  "  The  Perpetuation  of  our  Free  Insti- 
tutions." This  lecture  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  ordered  printed  in  the  Sangamon  Journal. 

A  somewhat  more  restrained  address  was  made  be- 
fore the  Washingtonian  Society  of  Springfield  on 
Washington's  birthday,  which  closed  with  the  words 
often  quoted,  "  When  the  victory  shall  be  complete, 
when  there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on 
earth,  how  proud  the  title  of  that  land  which  may  claim 
to  be  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  those  resolutions 
that  shall  end  in  that  victory." 

This  first  year  Lincoln's  law  business  was  small. 
His  work  was  mostly  drawing  wills,  making  out  deeds, 
preparing  contracts  and  giving  legal  advice.  How- 
ever he  was  approaching  the  time  when  he  was  to  show 
his  skill,  not  so  much  in  presenting  legal  arguments, 
as  in  handling  juries. 

THE  YOUNG  LAWYER 


There  was  a  large  building  on  the  town  square.    The 
County  Court  was  held  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
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upper  floors  were  let  to  lawyers.  One  of  the  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  was  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Stuart 
and  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  in  appearing  before  a  jury  would  not  take 
a  case  unless  he  believed  his  client  innocent  and  so 
could  communicate  this  belief  in  his  client  to  the  jury. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  employed  with  Leonard 
Swett  to  defend  a  man  and  the  fee  was  to  be  $900  of 
which  Lincoln  was  to  get  half.  But  after  going  over 
the  case  Lincoln  became  convinced  that  the  man  was 
guilty.    So  he  took  the  papers  to  Swett. 

"  Swett,  the  man's  guilty,"  he  said.  "  You  defend 
him.    I  can't." 

Over  in  Taswell  County  an  old  farmer  named  Case 
had  sold  a  breaking  plow  and  three  yoke  of  oxen  to 
two  boys  by  the  name  of  Snow  who  had  given  their 
notes  promising  to  pay  at  a  later  date.  When  the 
notes  came  due  the  boys  refused  to  pay,  alleging  that 
they  were  not  of  age  at  the  time  of  signing  the  notes. 

When  the  case  came  to  trial  their  crooked  lawyer 
put  in  the  defense  that  they  were  infants  under  the  law 
and  could  not  be  held  for  payment. 

Lincoln,  who  always  made  his  plea  on  the  basis  of 
justice,  paid  no  attention  to  this  technical  plea,  but 
addressing  the  jury  said: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  these  boys  would  never 
have  tried  to  cheat  old  farmer  Case  out  of  these  oxen 
and  that  plow  but  for  the  advice  of  counsel.  It  was 
bad  advice;  bad  in  morals  and  bad  in  law.  The  law 
never  sanctions  cheating,  and  a  lawyer  must  be  very 
smart  to  twist  it  so  that  it  will  seem  to  do  so.  The 
judge  will  tell  you  what  your  own  sense  of  justice  has 
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already  told  you;  that  these  Snow  boys,  if  they  were 
mean  enough  to  play  the  baby-act,  when  they  came  to 
be  men  should  have  taken  the  oxen  and  plow  back. 
They  cannot  go  back  on  their  contract  and  also  keep 
what  the  notes  were  given  for." 

The  jury  without  leaving  their  seats  gave  the  old 
farmer  a  favorable  verdict. 

In  law,  Lincoln  was  conspicuously  a  peace-maker. 
"  There  could  not  be  a  worse  man  than  one  who  would 
stir  up  lawsuits,"  he  was  wont  to  say.  "  As  a  peace- 
maker, the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being 
a  good  man." 

But  now  came  another  political  campaign  and  as 
usual  Lincoln  threw  himself  into  the  fight  with  all  his 
power.    He  had  many  scraps  with  Democratic  orators. 

There  was  Col.  Jack  Taylor,  known  after  an  en- 
counter with  Lincoln,  as  "  Ruffled-shirt  Taylor." 

The  occasion  was  a  joint  debate  with  the  Colonel.  A 
part  of  Taylor's  argument  was  an  appeal  to  his  horny- 
handed  neighbors  in  behalf  of  Democratic  simplicity, 
and  he  protested  against  the  lordly  ways  and  aristo- 
cratic pretensions  of  the  Whigs. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Taylor  himself  was  very  much 
of  a  fop  and  was  accustomed  to  wear  ruffled  shirts  and 
jewelry  and  carry  a  gold-headed  cane.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  cover  up  his  finery  during  a  political  cam- 
paign, but  Lincoln  knew  he  wore  it. 

While  Taylor  was  in  mid-volley  against  the  Whigs, 
Lincoln  slipped  to  his  side  and  jerked  open  his  coat, 
revealing  a  ruffled  shirt-front  and  heavy  gold  chain  and 
seal.  The  audience  roared  at  the  sight  and  Taylor  was 
greatly  confused. 


VIII 

GETTING  EXPERIENCE  AS 
A  LAWYER 

CIRCUIT  RIDING 

About  half  his  time  Lincoln  now  spent  Riding  the 
Circuit.  Twice  a  year  lawyers  and  judge  rode  through 
the  fourteen  counties  of  the  circuit  holding  court  for 
a  week  in  each  county  town. 

It  was  a  good  deal  like  going  to  a  circus,  for  it  was 
a  kind  of  hilarious  gypsy  life  which  was  very  much  of 
a  picnic. 

In  riding  the  circuit  lawyers  and  judge  would  put 
up  at  the  local  tavern  and  bunk  in  together,  often  two 
and  three  to  a  bed.  Lincoln  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
setting  a  candle  on  a  chair  by  his  bedside  and  reading 
by  its  light  some  book  that  he  had  brought  along. 

He  as  a  rule  drove  a  horse  and  buggy  and  had 
another  lawyer  seated  by  his  side. 

Abe  was  full  of  his  practical  jokes.  One  time  when 
they  were  on  an  unfamiliar  road  and  the  country  was 
flooded,  Lincoln  suggested  that  as  they  might  expect 
to  have  to  swim  their  horses,  he  would  advise  his  com- 
panions to  take  off  their  clothing  and  carry  it  on  their 
saddles  to  keep  it  dry.  They  followed  the  advice,  but 
after  riding  for  miles  in  this  condition  through  a  flooded 
region  where  the  water,  however,  did  not  come  above 
the  horses'  hoofs,  they  reached  higher  ground  and  Lin- 
coln advised  them  to  put  on  their  clothing  again. 
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He  was  a  great  hand  for  playing  with  the  children, 
so  much  so,  that  when  he  would  drive  into  town  and 
the  children  saw  him  they  would  run  trooping  down 
the  street,  crying  out,  "  Lincoln's  come!  Lincoln's 
come!  " 

He  played  jokes  on  them  and  they  did  the  same  to 
him.  Once  they  stretched  a  wire  between  two  trees 
on  each  side  of  the  walk  just  high  enough  to  catch 
Lincoln's  tall  hat,  and  too  high  for  the  hats  of  the 
other  lawyers.  As  Lincoln  unsuspectingly  walked  un- 
der the  wire,  off  went  his  hat.  He  made  out  to  be 
angry  and  chased  the  screaming  and  laughing  children 
down  the  street. 

By  this  time  Lincoln  had  developed  a  pretty  definite 
way  of  trying  his  cases. 

For  one  thing  he  would  illustrate  the  points  he  made 
to  his  juries  by  means  of  stories.    For  example : 

A  quarrelsome  man  had  attacked  another  man  and 
had  gotten  soundly  beaten-up.  The  man  then  brought 
a  charge  of  assault  and  Lincoln  represented  the  de- 
fendant. 

"  My  client  was  in  the  fix  of  a  man  who,  walking 
down  the  road  with  a  pitchfork  over  his  shoulder,  was 
attacked  by  a  fierce  dog,"  Abe  commented.  "  In  fight- 
ing off  the  dog  he  stuck  the  prongs  of  the  fork  into  the 
brute  and  killed  it. 

"  '  What  made  you  kill  my  dog?  '  asked  the  farmer 
who  owned  the  creature. 

"  '  What  made  him  try  to  bite  me?  '  answered  the 
man. 

"  *  Well,  why  didn't  you  go  after  him  with  the  other 
end  of  the  pitchfork?  '  inquired  the  farmer. 
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"  '  Why  didn't  he  come  after  me  with  his  other  end?  ' 
rejoined  the  man." 

Lincoln  in  speaking  wheeled  about  in  his  arms  an 
imaginary  dog  and  pushed  his  tail  toward  the  jurors,  as 
he  acted  out  the  case  to  their  great  appreciation  and 
amusement. 

Another  thing  that  Lincoln  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
was  to  bring  out  a  surprise  at  the  close  of  the  trial  that 
would  upset  the  case  of  his  opponent.  The  following 
shows  how  he  did  it. 

A  man  named  Taylor  was  in  the  Springfield  jail 
charged  with  murder.  A  crowd  in  the  public  square 
was  calling  for  a  rope  to  hang  Taylor.  Lincoln  stood 
by  Taylor  when  they  wanted  to  lynch  him.  There  was 
great  excitement.  They  dragged  the  streams  and  broke 
a  mill  dam  and  let  the  water  out  in  seeking  for  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man. 

Lincoln  at  length  found  the  man  supposed  to  be 
murdered  sick  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends  in 
another  town,  but  allowed  the  trial  to  go  on  until  at 
the  very  close  he  brought  in  the  man  who  was  supposed 
to  be  murdered  and  presented  him  to  the  jury,  safe  and 
sound.  The  circumstantial  evidence  against  Taylor 
had  been  very  strong.  Yet,  four  years  later  Taylor 
died  in  his  bed  and  had  not  paid  the  man  who  saved 
his  neck.  Lincoln  sued  Taylor's  estate  and  collected 
$100. 

Another  way  that  Lincoln  had  was  to  state  both 
sides  of  a  case,  which  served  to  convince  the  jury  of  his 
fairness  and  also  to  anticipate  and  answer  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents. 

In  1849  Lincoln  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-one 
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and  as  it  was  a  Presidential  year  he  plunged  into  the 
political  campaign.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Presidential  Elector.  When  people  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent what  they  really  do  is  to  vote  for  several  men 
who  have  promised  to  choose  a  certain  man  for  Presi- 
dent. The  man  who  is  President  to-day,  for  example, 
was  chosen  by  a  group  of  men  from  various  States. 
On  election  day  people  had  voted  for  these  men  who 
were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
candidate,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Lincoln  wanted  to  be  one  of  these  electors,  because 
it  would  help  him  to  get  well  known.  His  name  would 
appear  on  all  the  ballots  in  his  State,  and  that  would 
aid  him  in  his  game  of  politics.  He  was  pledged  to 
vote  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  the  Whig 
candidate.  The  Whig  party  existed  in  the  days  before 
the  Republican  party,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before. 

The  Whigs  had  a  great  rally  at  Springfield  which 
was  attended  by  fifteen  thousand  people.  They  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Chicago.  There  was  a  monster 
procession  miles  in  length.  One  of  the  floats  was  drawn 
by  thirty  yoke  of  oxen.  This  float  had  on  it  a  hickory 
tree  growing  by  a  log  cabin  and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider 
on  tap  at  the  cabin  door.  Over  the  cabin  was  a  banner 
reading: 

"  Without  a  why  or  wherefore, 
We'll  vote  for  Harrison  therefore." 

On  this  occasion  Lincoln  spoke  to  the  crowd  from 
a  wagon.  "  At  times  he  discussed  the  questions  at 
issue  in  a  legal  way,"  a  man  who  heard  him  said,  "  but 
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most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  telling  stories  to  il- 
lustrate some  phase  of  the  argument,  though  more 
often  these  stories  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  his  opponents  ridiculous.  In  that  kind  of 
oratory  he  had  no  equal  in  the  State." 

But  Lincoln's  speaking  in  this  campaign  was  not 
confined  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  spoke  in  other 
States.  One  place  was  at  Gentryville,  Indiana,  where 
he  had  lived  as  a  boy.  Josiah  Crawford  from  whom  he 
had  secured  his  "  Life  of  Washington  "  was  present. 

"  Where's  your  books,  Abe?  "  Josiah  asked,  coming 
up  to  him  after  the  address.  Crawford  referred  to  the 
habit  of  many  public  speakers  of  the  day  who  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  books  and  documents  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  their  hearers. 

"  I  haven't  any,"  answered  Lincoln,  "  sticking  out 
my  lip  is  all  I  need."  Crawford  had  been  in  the  habit 
in  early  days  of  twitting  Abe  about  his  habit  of  stick- 
ing out  his  lower  lip  when  he  concentrated  on  his 
reading  or  thinking.  This  protruding  lip  may  be  seen 
in  the  portraits  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  elected  as  a  Presidential  Elector  and 
voted  for  Harrison.  But  while  the  Whigs  carried  the 
National  ticket  they  lost  their  state  ticket.  Lincoln 
was  elected  as  usual  and  was  again  the  candidate  of 
his  party  for  speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  as  his  party  was  in  the  minority  he  was  not 
elected. 

Lincoln  was  now  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  law  with  a 
new  partner  to  whom  he  owed  in  very  large  measure 
his  future  success  at  the  Bar. 
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In  1840  the  partnership  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln  was 
dissolved  and  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  at  once  offered 
Lincoln  a  partnership  with  him. 

Judge  Logan  was  admittedly  the  best  trial  lawyer 
in  the  State.  He  was  a  methodical  jurist  and  a  former 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Logan  was  a  picturesque  character.  He  was  a  little, 
wizened  man,  with  a  high,  shrill  voice  and  a  keen, 
shrewd  face  topped  with  a  shock  of  yellow-white  hair. 

Under  Logan  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  learned  the 
meaning  of  "  thorough  "  as  applied  to  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1841  Lincoln  argued  one  of  his 
first  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  It 
was  the  widely  known  case  of  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  had  sold  Bailey  a  negro  girl  saying  that 
she  was  a  slave.  Bailey  had  given  Cromwell  a  note 
promising  to  pay  cash  for  the  girl  as  a  slave. 

Lincoln  argued  that  the  girl  was  a  free  person  until 
she  was  proven  to  be  a  slave,  that  as  free  she  could 
not  be  bought  and  no  cash  could  be  exchanged  between 
the  two  men  in  buying  or  selling  her. 

The  Supreme  Court  took  practically  the  same  view 
and  Lincoln  won  the  case. 

Although  Lincoln  now  began  to  argue  cases  before 
the  higher  courts,  he  still  rode  the  Circuit. 

Wherever  he  went  on  circuit  Lincoln  joined  in  the 
festivities  which  attended  the  visits  of  the  lawyers  to 
the  county  towns. 

One  evening  at  a  hotel  he  was  invited  by  a  young 
lady  to  play  the  new  game  of  Muggins.     "  What  is 
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that?  "  inquired  Lincoln.  "  Play  it,"  answered  the 
young  lady,  "  and  you  will  find  out." 

Accordingly,  the  company  was  seated  in  a  ring  and 
Lincoln  sat  facing  the  young  lady.  He  was  charged 
under  penalty  to  look  her  in  the  eye  and  do  precisely 
what  she  did. 

She  produced  two  dinner  plates  and  gave  him  one. 
She  kept  the  other.  Holding  her  plate  on  her  knee 
with  her  left  hand,  she  rubbed  the  index  finger  of  her 
right  hand  upon  the  plate,  and  then  rubbed  the  same 
on  her  cheek,  forehead  and  chin.  This  she  did  repeat- 
edly, rubbing  the  plate  alternately  with  the  rubbing  of 
her  face. 

Abe  followed  instructions  and  did  precisely  what  the 
young  lady  did.  When  she  had  finished  she  brought 
a  mirror  and  held  it  before  the  young  man  and  looking 
in  the  mirror  Lincoln  beheld  his  face  streaked  in  black 
in  ingenious  patterns.  Before  being  placed  on  Lin- 
coln's knee  the  plate  had  been  coated  with  lamp-black. 
That  was  the  new  game  of  Muggins. 

Lincoln  was  fond  of  games.  When  he  rode  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  his  favorite  game  was  the  Game 
of  Fives.  It  somewhat  resembled  Hand  Ball.  It  was 
played  against  a  high,  dead  wall. 

Two  horizontal  lines,  one  two  feet  and  the  other 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  were  drawn  on  the  wall.  In 
front  of  the  wall  stood  two  ranks  of  five  men  each, 
placed  at  agreed  distances.  A  man  in  the  front  row 
threw  the  ball  to  any  point  he  pleased  between  the 
two  lines.  As  it  rebounded  it  was  the  business  of  some 
one  in  the  rear  rank  to  knock  it  back  against  the  wall. 
The  operation  kept  up  until  the  ball  fell  to  the  ground, 
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or  failed  to  strike  the  field.  This  was  called  a  "  hand- 
out." Ten  "  hand-outs  "  on  either  side  decided  the  game. 

Lincoln  seldom  missed  a  Game  of  Fives  if  he  could 
help  it.  When  he  was  fifty  there  was  no  better  player 
of  "  Fives  "  on  the  circuit  than  he. 

He  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  It  was  court 
week  at  Decatur  and  a  piano  was  delivered  to  Mrs. 
John  Martin  Jones,  who  was  staying  at  the  Macon 
House.  The  piano  came  by  wagon,  but  there  was  no 
one  except  the  solitary  driver  to  unload  it. 

After  court  adjourned  at  noon  the  lawyers  and  judge 
joined  the  crowd  around  the  wagon.  They  were  told 
that  there  was  no  one  to  unload  the  piano.  A  tall 
gentleman  stepped  forward  and  throwing  off  his  big, 
gray  shawl: 

"  Here,  Swett,"  he  called  out,  "  come  on,  you  are  the 
next  biggest  man.    Lend  a  hand,  will  you?  " 

Bench  and  Bar  fell  to  and  amid  great  hilarity,  the 
piano  was  promptly  unloaded  and  taken  to  its  place. 
The  tall  gentleman  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  ever  a  defender  of  the  defenseless.  He 
delighted  in  helping  those  who  had  no  helper.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  Judge  Logan  he  was  becoming  known 
as  a  successful  lawyer. 

A  poor  widow  had  her  cow  killed  on  the  railroad 
track.  The  cow  was  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars. 
The  railroad  offered  Lincoln  a  retainer  of  $500. 

"  But  I  have  already  promised  the  widow  that  I  will 
take  her  case  against  the  railroad,"  said  Lincoln,  "  and 
I  can't  take  your  retainer." 

"  The  widow  can't  pay  you  anything,"  said  the  rail- 
road agent,  "  and  here  is  a  $500  retainer,  take  it." 
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"  No,"  thundered  Lincoln.  "  I  won't  go  back  on 
her  now.  I'll  take  her  case,  and  moreover  I'll  win  it," 
and  he  did.  The  railroad  had  learned  something  of 
Lincoln's  power  with  juries. 

Another  good  turn  to  the  needy  was  the  case  of  a 
Revolutionary  War  Widow.  She  came  to  Lincoln  and 
told  him  that  a  pension  agent  named  Wright  had 
secured  a  payment  for  her  from  the  Government  of 
the  sum  of  $400.  However,  he  had  kept  $200  of  the 
sum  as  his  fee. 

"  Just  you  see,"  Lincoln  said  to  a  fellow  lawyer, 
"  I'm  going  to  skin  Wright  and  get  that  money  back." 

He  brought  suit  against  Wright  and  put  the  totter- 
ing widow  on  the  witness  stand,  where  she  told  her 
story  through  her  tears. 

Lincoln  then  addressed  the  jury:  "  She  was  not 
always  thus,"  he  pleaded.  "  She  was  once  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman.  Her  step  was  as  elastic,  her  face 
as  fair  and  her  voice  as  sweet  as  any  that  rang  in 
the  mountains  of  old  Virginia. 

"  But  now  she  is  poor  and  defenseless.  Out  here  on 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  she  appeals  to  us  who 
enjoy  the  privileges  achieved  for  us  by  the  patriots  of 
the  Revolution  for  our  sympathetic  aid  and  manly 
protection. 

"  All  I  ask  is,  shall  we  befriend  her?  " 

Then  he  pictured  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  scored  the  shark  who  had 
robbed  her  with  fierce  adjectives.  Some  of  the  jury 
wept.  The  jury  gave  the  widow  the  full  amount  of 
the  money  the  agent  had  withheld  from  her. 
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Lincoln  paid  the  widow's  hotel  bill  and  bought  her 
a  ticket  to  her  home  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  then 
put  her  on  the  train  and  after  he  had  collected  the 
money  from  Wright  sent  it  to  her  in  full,  not  holding 
back  a  cent  for  his  fee  or  expenses. 

In  1842  Lincoln  had  a  strange  adventure.  It  was 
his  duel  with  General  James  Shields,  a  fiery  Irish- 
man who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

THE  DUEL 


General  James  Shields,  born  in  Ireland  in  1810,  was 
therefore  a  year  younger  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
1842  he  was  State  Auditor.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  but  was  vain  and  had  certain  foibles. 

As  a  boy  of  fifteen  in  Ireland  he  had  challenged  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  a  duel,  but  the  pistols 
would  not  go  off  and  so  they  shook  hands. 

In  1842  he  was  a  man  aged  thirty-two  and  a 
bachelor. 

As  State  Auditor  he  had  issued  an  order  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  paper  money  of  which  the  people  had 
more  than  they  had  of  gold  and  silver,  would  not  be 
accepted  by  the  State  Government  for  taxes. 

The  paper  money  of  that  time  was  very  plentiful 
but  of  doubtful  value.  A  Mississippi  steamboat  cap- 
tain went  to  a  wood-yard  at  Alton  and  began  to  bar- 
gain for  some  wood  to  burn  under  the  boilers  of  his 
boat.  "  What  kind  of  money  hev  ye  got?  "  the  owner 
of  the  wood  asked  the  captain. 

The  captain  showed  him  a  sample  of  his  currency. 

"  All  right,"  the  wood-yard  man  said,  "  I'll  take  it; 
cord  for  cord,  even  trade." 
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"  We  send  you  two  one  hundred  dollar  Missouri 
bills,"  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  client,  "  $74  State  Bank 
paper,  $42  Shawneetown  paper  and  $2.50  in  silver." 

That  was  the  way  they  had  to  sort  out  their  money 
before  the  Civil  War  and  the  National  Banking  Act 
which  put  the  State  bank  money  out  of  circulation  and 
gave  us  money  backed  by  Government  bonds. 

Shortly  after  the  order  outlawing  this  paper  money 
for  the  payment  of  State  taxes,  there  appeared  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Sangamon  Journal,  signed  by  Aunt 
Rebecca,  Lost  Township.  The  letter  ridiculed  Shields 
most  unmercifully. 

The  letter  ended  by  saying  that  if  some  change  was 
not  made  in  the  State  government,  the  writer  would 
not  have  a  cow  to  milk,  nor  a  calf's  tail  to  wring. 

It  was  rough  stuff  and  it  infuriated  Shields. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Two  other  letters  followed, 
the  latter  of  them  in  doggerel  verse,  and  both  of  them 
made  merciless  fun  of  Shields. 

The  first  letter  was  written  by  Lincoln,  but  those 
that  followed  were  written  jointly  by  Miss  Mary  Todd 
and  her  friend  Miss  Julia  Jayne. 

Miss  Mary  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards with  whom  she  was  staying.  Her  brother-in-law 
was  one  of  the  Long  Nine.  John  T.  Stuart,  Lincoln's 
first  partner,  was  Mary  Todd's  cousin. 

Lincoln  had  courted  Mary  Todd  in  his  awkward  way 
and  for  a  time  in  1840  they  had  been  engaged  to  be 
married,  but  the  engagement  had  been  broken  off. 

Mary  Todd  knew  that  Lincoln  had  written  the  first 
letter  and  heknew  that  she  had  written  the  two  others. 

Shields  went  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  and  de- 
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manded  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  objectionable 
letters.  The  editor  asked  Lincoln  what  he  should  do 
about  it. 

"  Keep  the  ladies  out  of  it,"  Lincoln  answered. 
"  Tell  him  that  I  wrote  them." 

On  receiving  information  that  the  author  was  Lin- 
coln, Shields  promptly  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel. 

As  the  challenged  one  Lincoln  was  entitled  to  lay 
down  the  conditions  of  the  fight  and  choose  the 
weapons. 

Half  in  fun  Lincoln  suggested  that  the  weapons 
should  be  broadswords  of  the  largest  size. 

There  was  an  Illinois  law  against  duelling  and  so  it 
was  provided  that  the  fight  was  to  occur  near  Alton 
but  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
seconds  selected  a  sandy  island  on  the  Missouri  side 
as  the  place  of  bloodshed. 

Lincoln  told  his  friends  in  advance  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  encounter  that  he  would  not  strike  Shields 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defense.  "  If  it 
should  be  necessary,"  he  added,  however,  "  I  could 
split  him  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  end  of 
his  backbone." 

They  went  in  a  rowboat  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  duel.  "  I  am  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  Ken- 
tuckians  enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812,"  Lincoln  re- 
marked with  a  dry  grin.  "  The  sweetheart  of  one  of 
the  volunteers  told  him  she  was  embroidering  a  bullet 
pouch  and  belt  for  him  to  wear  in  battle  and  that 
she  would  stitch-in  the  words,  '  Victory  or  Death.' 
He  asked  her,  '  Aren't  you  putting  that  pretty  strong? 
Suppose  you  put  it,  "  Victory  or  be  Crippled."  '  " 
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Foolish  as  this  duel  was  Abe  realized  that  it  might 
mean  the  end  of  him. 

"  I  watched  Lincoln  closely  while  he  sat  on  the  log 
waiting  for  the  sign  to  fight,"  one  of  his  companions 
told  of  the  occasion  later.  "  His  face  was  serious. 
I  never  knew  him  to  go  so  long  without  making  a 
joke.  He  reached  over  and  picked  up  one  of  the 
swords,  which  he  drew  from  its  scabbard.  Then  he 
felt  along  the  edge  of  the  weapon  with  his  thumb,  like 
a  barber  feeling  the  edge  of  a  razor,  raised  himself  to 
his  full  height,  stretched  out  his  long  arm  and  clipped 
off  a  twig  far  above  his  head  with  the  sword. 

"  There  wasn't  another  man  with  us  who  could  have 
reached  anywhere  near  that  twig,  and  the  absurdity  of 
that  long-reaching  fellow  fighting  Shields  with  cavalry 
sabers  when  Shields  could  walk  under  his  arm  came 
pretty  near  making  me  howl  with  laughter. 

"  After  Lincoln  had  cut  off  the  twig  he  returned  the 
sword  to  its  scabbard  and  sat  down  with  a  sigh;  but 
I  detected  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  which  was  always  the 
forerunner  of  one  of  his  yarns,  and  fully  expected  him 
to  tell  a  side-splitter  then  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave — 
Shields's  grave." 

The  whole  thing  was  an  absurdity,  but  Shields  took 
it  seriously. 

However,  the  seconds  got  together  and  before  the 
plank  was  set,  they  drew  up  a  statement  which  they 
got  Lincoln  to  sign.  This  statement  said  that  the  let- 
ters were  written  purely  for  political  effect  and  were 
not  intended  to  reflect  upon  Shields's  personal  char- 
acter. Lincoln  signed  the  document  and  the  hot- 
headed Irishman  was  pacified. 
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Lincoln  was  rather  ashamed  of  the  entire  affair  and 
in  future  campaigns  his  enemies  charged  him  with 
being  a  duellist. 

On  their  return  to  the  Illinois  shore  a  crowd  was 
awaiting  the  combatants  on  the  Alton  levee.  The 
crowd  saw  in  the  boat  what  seemed  to  be  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  blood-soaked  clothing  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  But  when  the  boat  reached  the  shore  they 
saw  that  it  was  a  log  wrapped  in  a  red  shirt. 

Although  this  famous  duel  brought  ridicule  upon  all 
concerned,  it  was  not  without  its  value  to  Lincoln  and 
to  her  who  became  his  lady.  In  fact  it  served  to  bring 
about  his  marriage. 

GETTING  A  WIFE 


Miss  Mary  Todd  of  smooth,  soft  skin  and  soft 
brown  hair,  with  flashing  blue  eyes  and  sharp  tongue, 
was  the  first  aggressively  beautiful  woman  who  had 
crossed  Lincoln's  path. 

She  waylaid  him  with  all  the  resources  of  an  ac- 
complished and  vital  woman.  She  had  many  admirers, 
among  whom  was  the  brilliant  and  successful  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  But  somehow  she  admired  and  believed 
in  the  future  of  uncouth  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mary  had  said  to  her  friends  that  she  intended  to 
marry  a  man  who  some  day  would  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  she  picked  Abe  Lincoln  as  the 
man. 

Miss  Mary  Todd  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Her  father  Robert  S.  Todd  was  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  and  had  served  in  both  houses  of  the 
State  Legislature. 
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She  came  of  distinguished  ancestry  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  and  was  educated  in  a  boarding  school  where 
French  was  the  only  tongue  allowed  to  be  spoken. 

But  she  had  a  stepmother  with  whom  she  could  not 
agree,  and  so  when  she  reached  twenty-one  she  came 
to  Springfield  to  live  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  W. 
Edwards.  She  was  born  December  3,  1818,  and  so 
was  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  Lincoln. 

By  1840  Lincoln  and  Miss  Todd  were  engaged  to  be 
married,  but  because  of  some  disagreement  the  match 
was  broken  off.  After  the  Shields  affair  in  which  both 
participated,  the  engagement  was  renewed  and  they 
were  suddenly  married. 

They  were  married  in  the  fall  of  1842  when  Lincoln 
was  thirty- three.  The  young  couple  went  to  live  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,  the  best  in  town  and  the  price  paid  was 
$4  a  week  for  the  two  of  them.  They  lived  there  until 
the  birth  of  Robert,  August  1,  1843,  after  which  they 
bought  from  the  clergyman  who  married  them,  the 
house  in  which  they  lived  until  they  went  to  the  White 
House  in  Washington.  Lincoln  paid  $1,200  for  this 
Springfield  house. 

Earlier  in  1842  Lincoln  had  been  laying  his  plans 
for  the  nomination  to  Congress,  but  at  the  County 
Convention,  held  in  Springfield,  the  delegation  to  the 
District  Convention  was  instructed  in  favor  of  Edward 
D.  Baker  and  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  head  this 
delegation. 

"  I  feel,"  said  Abe,  "  like  the  man  who  was  asked 
to  be  best-man  at  the  wedding  of  the  girl  who  had 
jilted  him." 

At  the  convention  Lincoln  loyally  supported  Baker. 
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The  nomination,  however,  went  to  John  J.  Hardin,  who 
later  was  elected  and  went  to  Congress. 

After  Baker  failed  of  the  nomination  Lincoln  did  a 
bright  thing  by  getting  the  convention  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  body  that 
turn  about  was  fair  play  and  that  at  the  next  conven- 
tion two  years  later  Baker  should  be  the  nominee  and 
that  after  Baker's  term  Lincoln  should  be  the  nominee. 

While  this  resolution  did  not  bind  future  conven- 
tions Lincoln  made  good  use  of  it  later,  when  Hardin 
sought  a  renomination. 

Logan  also  had  his  eye  on  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
so  two  years  after  the  formation  of  their  partnership 
it  was  dissolved. 

William  H.  Herndon  was  one  of  the  young  men  who 
lodged  over  Speed's  store.  He  had  been  accepted  by 
Lincoln  as  a  law  student  and  about  this  time  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  After  the  dissolution  of  his  part- 
nership with  Judge  Logan,  Lincoln  was  looking  for  a 
new  partner. 

"  Billy,  suppose  we  form  a  partnership;  what  do  you 
say?  "  he  suggested  to  Herndon. 

"  Lincoln,  don't  laugh  at  me,"  the  latter  answered. 
"  You  don't  mean  it." 

"  Billy,  I  can  trust  you,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  and  if 
you  can  trust  me,  it's  a  go." 

They  shook  hands  and  the  sign  on  the  office  door 
was  changed  to  read  "  Lincoln  &  Herndon  "  and  so  it 
remained  until  Lincoln's  death. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Lincoln  met  former  Presi- 
dent Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  making  a  tour  of 
the  West. 


When  at  home  he  did  the  family  marketing  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm. 
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He  was  stopping  over  night  at  Rochester,  Illinois, 
six  miles  from  Springfield.  A  large  delegation,  mostly 
Democrats,  went  over  from  Springfield  to  meet  him  and 
the  roads  being  very  bad,  they  remained  over  night. 

It  was  a  festive  occasion  and  both  food  and  drink 
were  consumed  by  the  party.  Lincoln,  the  Whig,  had 
been  invited  to  the  affair. 

Van  Buren  was  a  noted  story-teller,  but  on  this 
occasion  Lincoln  distanced  all  competitors.  The  fun 
lasted  till  long  after  midnight,  when  Van  Buren  said, 
"  My  sides  are  so  sore  from  laughing  at  Lincoln  that 
I  must  go  to  bed." 

One  story  that  Lincoln  told  to  Van  Buren  was  about 
Preacher  Bale.  "  Abraham  Bale,"  Lincoln  told  him, 
"  was  a  powerful  voiced  preacher  from  Kentucky  who 
was  baptizing  new  converts  in  the  Sangamon  River 
just  below  New  Salem  Hill. 

"  As  Bale  was  leading  out  a  sister  into  the  water, 
her  husband  watching  the  ceremony  from  the  bank, 
called  out,  '  Hold  on,  Bale!  Hold  on,  Bale!  Don't 
you  drown  her.  I  wouldn't  take  the  best  cow  and 
calf  in  Menard  County  for  her.'  " 

After  being  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1840  Lin- 
coln declined  further  nominations  and  for  the  time 
being  gave  himself  to  his  law  practice. 

He  failed  of  the  Congressional  nomination  in  1842 
and  by  the  nominal  arrangement  made  by  him  at  the 
nominating  convention,  he  was  to  have  his  turn  in 
1846. 

Lincoln  was  gradually  being  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing citizen  if  not  the  first  citizen  of  Springfield  and 
was  more  in  demand  on  social  occasions.     However, 
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he  was  never  what  is  called  a  "  ladies'  man."  He 
seldom  danced  and  had  a  habit  of  withdrawing  himself 
and  telling  stories  to  the  young  men. 

From  1842  to  1846  life  flowed  on  smoothly  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  and  his  little  family  lived  hap- 
pily in  his  Springfield  house.  His  business  on  the 
Circuit  took  him  away  from  home  fully  half  of  the 
time. 

When  at  home  he  did  the  family  marketing,  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm.  He  fed  and  curried  his  horse,  and 
milked  the  family  cow.  He  tried  making  a  garden, 
but  something  was  wrong,  either  with  the  soil,  or  with 
the  gardener,  or  with  both.  Anyway,  the  garden  was 
not  a  success. 

When  at  home  in  winter  and  there  was  a  snow-storm 
Lincoln  cleaned  the  snow  from  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  his  house  himself. 

But  the  time  had  come  now  for  him  to  have  his 
turn  at  the  Congressional  nomination,  and  Lincoln  was 
quick  to  claim  what  he  considered  his  right. 

Hardin  had  served  his  term.  Then  in  1844  Baker 
was  nominated  and  elected,  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  office  in  the  army  fighting  the  Mexican  War. 

The  time  had  come  then  when  Lincoln  could  claim 
the  nomination  and  try  to  get  elected,  which  latter  was 
a  difficult  matter. 


IX 

WASHINGTON  AND 
HOME  AGAIN 

LINCOLN  GOES  TO  CONGRESS 

After  Hardin  had  served  his  turn  in  Congress  he 
was  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  best  served  by  his  election  to  an- 
other term. 

Lincoln,  however,  put  a  veto  on  that  idea.  "  While 
Hardin  is  talented,  energetic,  unusually  generous  and 
magnanimous,  as  I  have  before  affirmed  and  do  not 
deny,"  he  granted,  "  turn  about  is  fair  play." 

Hardin  then  withdrew  his  name  and  the  original  plan 
was  followed. 

Accordingly,  Lincoln  was  the  Whig  nominee  in  1846. 
The  opposing  nominee  was  no  less  than  the  old  war- 
horse  who  had  defeated  Lincoln  at  his  first  attempt  to 
get  into  the  Legislature  in  1832. 

Cartwright  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of 
his  State  and  the  great  Methodist  preacher  of  the 
Middle  West.  He  had  preached  18,000  sermons,  bap- 
tized 15,000  converts  and  admitted  to  full  membership 
12,000  communicants.  Cartwright  was  24  years  older 
than  Lincoln.  As  has  been  told  earlier  he  had  run 
against  Abe  for  the  State  Legislature  and  had  defeated 
Lincoln  decisively. 

Lincoln  made  a  very  thorough  and  painstaking 
canvass  of  the  Congressional  district  and  was  sure  of 
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his  election.  "  Lincoln,  I  don't  want  to  vote  the  Whig 
ticket,  but  if  you  need  my  vote  you  shall  have  it,"  a 
Democratic  friend  had  said  to  him. 

A  few  days  before  the  election  Lincoln  saw  this 
friend.  "  I  have  got  the  preacher,"  Abe  grinned,  "  and 
I  don't  want  your  vote." 

Lincoln  addressed  a  rally  of  his  supporters  one 
afternoon  in  a  certain  village,  and  Cartwright  learning 
of  Lincoln's  appointment,  had  announced  a  revival 
meeting  that  evening  in  the  Methodist  church. 

"  Lincoln,  don't  go  to  that  revival  meeting,"  one  of 
his  friends  warned  him.  "  The  preacher  will  try  to 
put  something  over  on  you." 

Lincoln,  however,  attended  the  religious  service. 
At  the  close  Cartwright  asked  all  who  wished  to  go  to 
Heaven  to  rise.  Almost  every  one  in  the  audience 
stood.    Lincoln,  however,  remained  seated. 

Then  said  the  preacher:  "  All  who  expect  to  go  to 
Hell,  please  rise."    No  one  rose. 

"  I  have  asked  all  who  want  to  go  to  Heaven  to  rise 
and  all  who  expect  to  go  to  Hell  to  rise,"  Cartwright 
continued.  "  All  have  responded  except  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  I  see  is  in  the  house.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Lincoln  where  he  expects  to  go." 

"  I  had  not  expected  to  participate  in  the  service 
except  by  my  presence,"  said  Lincoln,  when  he  had 
drawn  his  tall  form  to  its  extreme  height.  "  But  since 
Mr.  Cartwright  has  insisted  on  knowing  where  I 
expect  to  go,  I  will  tell  him."  Then  after  a  long  pause, 
Lincoln  said  in  his  clear,  high-pitched  voice,  "  Mr. 
Cartwright,  I  expect  to  go  to  Congress." 

And  he  did.    The  election  returns  a  few  days  later 
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showed  Lincoln,  6,340  votes,  Cartwright,  4,689  and 
Walcott,  Abolitionist,  249. 

Lincoln's  Congressional  campaign  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  inexpensive  on  record.  Some  of  his  Whig 
friends  had  clubbed  together  and  raised  $200.  This 
money  they  handed  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  "  This  money,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  they  said,  as 
they  handed  it  over,  "  is  for  your  personal  expenses 
in  the  campaign." 

After  the  election  he  handed  back  $199.25.  "  What 
is  this,  Mr.  Lincoln?  "  the  collector  of  the  fund  said, 
as  he  took  the  money. 

"  Why,  it's  what  is  left  of  that  $200,"  answered  the 
candidate.  "  I  did  not  need  the  money.  I  made  the 
canvass  on  my  own  horse;  my  entertainment  being  at 
the  houses  of  friends,  cost  me  nothing;  my  outlay  was 
75c  for  a  barrel  of  cider  which  some  farm  hands  in- 
sisted I  treat  to." 

Lincoln  as  congressman-elect  had  the  advantage  of 
being  the  only  Whig  elected  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  August  1847  he  attended  a  great  River  and  Har- 
bor convention  held  in  Chicago.  President  Polk  had 
vetoed  an  act  of  Congress  appropriating  $1,378,450 
for  the  improvement  of  certain  rivers  and  harbors. 
There  was  great  opposition  to  this  veto  in  such  cities 
as  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  which 
would  have  benefited  by  the  appropriation. 

In  a  great  tent  holding  20,000  and  called  the 
pavilion,  the  number  just  mentioned  crowded  the  place 
to  protest  against  the  policy  of  the  President.  They 
came  from  all  over  the  land. 

Horace  Greeley  who  was  there  wrote  to  his  paper, 
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the  New  York  Tribune,  "  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  tall 
specimen  of  an  Illinoian,  was  called  out  and  spoke  hap- 
pily in  reply  to  David  Dudley  Field,  who  counseled 
moderation." 

Lincoln  now  had  his  chance  on  the  National  field, 
but  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  he  would  match-up  in 
competition  with  the  leading  politicians  of  the  country. 

He  rented  his  house  for  $5  a  month  and  taking  his 
family  with  him  launched  out  on  unknown  seas,  not 
knowing  whether  the  "  long  sucker "  from  Illinois 
would  succeed  in  making  good  or  not. 

LINCOLN'S  CAREER  IN  CONGRESS 

Lincoln  took  his  seat  in  Congress  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  1847.  He  boarded  at  Mrs.  Spriggs' 
boarding  house  in  the  Duff  Green  Row  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Some  of  his  messmates  at  Mrs.  Spriggs'  he  was  to  know 
in  later  life. 

One  was  James  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania,  who  be- 
came in  1861,  by  Lincoln's  appointment,  Director  of 
the  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  He  it  was  who  first  placed 
on  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  the  motto,  "  In 
God  We  Trust." 

The  Mexican  War  was  on  and  Lincoln  charged  the 
President  with  having  provoked  the  conflict. 

"  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  giving  the  war 
making  power  to  Congress,  was  dictated,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  the  following  reasons,"  he  said  in  one 
speech. 

"  Kings  have  always  been  involving  their  people  in 
wars,  pretending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good 
of  the  people  was  the  object.     This  our  convention 
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understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  kingly  oppres- 
sions, and  they  resolved  so  to  frame  the  Constitution 
that  no  one  should  have  the  power  of  bringing  this 
oppression  upon  us." 

Lincoln  was  remarkably  prominent  in  Congress 
when  we  consider  that  he  was  a  new  member. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln,  does  it  not  make  you  nervous  when 
you  stand  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
address  the  members?  "  one  of  his  friends  asked. 

"  Yes,  a  little  so,"  he  answered,  "  but  no  more  than 
when  I  address  a  jury." 

He  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  Congressional  wit. 
He  would  keep  the  House  roaring  at  his  wit  and  at 
the  way  in  which  he  acted  out  his  stories  told  to  illus- 
trate his  points. 

In  making  a  speech,  he  would  commence  far  up  one 
of  the  aisles,  and  keep  on  talking  and  gesticulating, 
meanwhile  working  forward  toward  the  Clerk's  desk 
at  the  front  where  he  would  find  himself  at  the  close 
of  a  paragraph.  Then  he  would  walk  back  to  his  seat 
in  the  rear  and  make  a  fresh  start  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  by  the  time  he  had  made  his  next  point 
he  would  again  reach  the  center  of  the  area  in  front 
of  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Baltimore  American  said  of  Lincoln,  "  A  very 
able,  uncouth,  acute,  honest,  upright  man  and  a  tre- 
mendous wag  withal." 

Lincoln  was  known  at  home  as  "  Honest  Abe,"  but 
Horace  Greeley  charged  Lincoln  and  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen with  padding  their  mileage  accounts. 

One  morning  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Greeley  spread  out  a  statement  showing  the 
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actual  miles  traveled  to  Washington,  and  the  mileage 
charged  and  pocketed  by  each  Congressman  at  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress. 

The  truth  is  that  Lincoln,  like  all  other  Mid-western 
Congressmen,  assumed  that  the  way  to  reach  Wash- 
ington was  to  go  to  Chicago  and  thence  take  a  steamer 
around  the  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo.  From  Buffalo  they 
would  take  a  packet  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York 
City.  From  New  York  the  easiest  route  was  by 
steamer  to  Baltimore.  At  Baltimore  they  took  a  train 
for  the  Capital  City.  The  distance  by  this  route 
amounted  to  the  miles  charged.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  east  and  west. 

The  law  provided  that  mileage  be  paid  for  by  "  the 
usually  traveled  road."    Greeley's  comment  was: 

"  The  usually  traveled  road  for  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress  was  an  unusually  crooked 
one,  even  for  politicians." 

Lincoln  still  had  his  money  troubles.  On  arriving 
at  Washington  with  his  family  he  seems  to  have  been 
short  of  funds,  for  he  took  a  letter  from  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  then  a  Senator,  to  Corcoran  and  Riggs, 
bankers,  authorizing  them  to  "  Pay  A.  Lincoln  or  order 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  charge  to  my 
account." 

However,  while  in  Congress,  Abe  Lincoln  saved  up 
enough  money  to  pay  off  the  last  penny  of  his  "  Na- 
tional debt." 

Two  rather  remarkable  bills  were  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Lincoln,  but  neither  of  them  passed. 

One  of  these  provided  for  freeing  all  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    This  was  to  be  done  by  pur- 
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chase  and  included  provision  for  the  training  of  young 
negroes  in  useful  trades. 

The  other  was  his  famous  "  Spot  Resolution."  Lin- 
coln had  protested  that  Polk  had  started  the  Mexican 
War  unconstitutionally. 

"  The  Mexicans  attacked  us  and  shed  American 
blood,"  Polk  replied. 

"  Where  was  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  was  shed?  "  Lincoln's  "  Spot  "  resolution  asked 
Polk.  "  Was  it  on  our  territory  or  on  Mexican  terri- 
tory? " 

Although  opposing  the  Mexican  War  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  wrong,  Lincoln  voted  for  the  bills  appro- 
priating money  for  the  supplying  and  paying  our 
troops,  because  he  held  that  having  gotten  into  the  war 
the  only  patriotic  thing  to  do  was  to  prosecute  it  as 
vigorously  as  possible. 

Lincoln  had  never  sought  to  make  capital  of  his 
Black  Hawk  War  record.  At  this  time  the  Democrats 
were  booming  General  Cass  for  the  Presidency  on  his 
military  record. 

He  ridiculed  this  record  and  set  the  house  roaring 
with  laughter  by  asking: 

"  Did  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  a  military 
hero?  In  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  I  fought, 
bled  and  came  away.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  Defeat, 
but  I  was  about  as  near  to  it  as  General  Cass  was  to 
Hull's  Surrender,  and  like  him  I  was  at  the  place  very 
soon  afterward.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  did  not 
break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break,  but  I  bent 
my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.    If  General 
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Cass  went  in  front  of  me  picking  huckleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions. 

"  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more 
than  I  did.  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with 
mosquitoes;  and  though  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  often  very  hungry. 
.  .  .  I  protest  they  shall  not  make  fun  of  me  as 
they  have  of  General  Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me 
into  a  military  hero." 

What  Lincoln  said  about  his  not  having  any  sword 
applies  to  his  service  with  the  Spy  Battalion,  after  his 
New  Salem  company  had  been  mustered  out. 

Daniel  Webster,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  was 
then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  Sometimes 
he  would  invite  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfasts.  At  this  time  he  owned  a  slave  girl 
named  Daphne. 

His  Massachusetts  constituents  were  mostly  opposed 
to  slavery,  so  Webster  kept  the  fact  of  his  owning  a 
slave  a  secret  from  his  constituents. 

About  everybody  in  Washington  kept  slaves  as 
domestic  servants  in  those  days  and  they  looked  upon 
Lincoln's  proposal  to  free  them  with  strong  disfavor. 

The  value  of  Lincoln's  Washington  experience  was 
very  great,  because  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  measure 
himself  against  the  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

During  Lincoln's  Congressional  term  he  set  out  to 
make  a  President  of  the  United  States.  He  saw  that 
to  defeat  the  Democrats  in  1848  the  Whigs  would  have 
to  nominate  a  war  hero,  and  so  he  set  out  to  find  his 
warrior. 
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LINCOLN  PRESIDENT-MAKER 

Polk  had  been  elected  President  because  he  favored 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico 
which  was  sure  to  follow. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  leading  generals  in  the 
Mexican  War  were  Whigs.  Lincoln  saw  clearly  that 
to  go  into  the  1848  campaign  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess the  Whigs  must  nominate  a  Mexican  War  hero. 

He  picked  "  Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  as  the  man. 

One  of  Abe's  closest  friends  in  Congress  was  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens — the  same  Stephens  who  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

So,  with  Stephens  and  five  other  Whigs,  he  organ- 
ized the  Zachary  Taylor  Congressional  Club  to  pro- 
mote the  nomination  of  the  General  for  the  Presidency. 
The  members  of  this  club  were  usually  known  as  "  The 
Young  Indians." 

The  movement  did  not  meet  with  much  favor  from 
the  leading  Whigs.  Both  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster were  ambitious  for  the  nomination,  and  frowned 
upon  this  move  to  side-track  them.  But,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  the  Young  Indians  made  headway. 

On  his  way  home  from  Washington  between  the 
two  terms  of  Congress  Lincoln  visited  Niagara  Falls 
and  was  filled  with  wonder. 

"  Where  does  all  the  water  come  from?  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

He  took  a  steamer  west  from  Buffalo.  Going  up 
through  the  straits  above  Detroit  the  steamer  stranded 
on  a  shoal.     The  captain  ingeniously  used  pontoons 
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supported  by  empty  barrels  and  boxes  to  lighten  the 
vessel  so  that  it  floated  free.  Lincoln  remembered  his 
experience  with  the  Offut  boat  at  the  New  Salem  dam. 

He  took  his  hunting  knife  and  whittled  out  a  model 
of  an  arrangement  consisting  of  collapsible  floats  to 
be  attached  to  the  under  side  of  a  steamer,  which  on 
occasion  could  be  inflated  so  as  to  lighten  the  boat 
over  a  sand-bar.  On  his  return  to  Washington  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  device.  The  patent  was  never 
exploited,  but  the  model  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington. 

Lincoln  improved  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Congressional  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  did  a  great  amount  of  serious  reading. 

He  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  Library,  root 
around  and  get  out  a  pile  of  books.  Then  he  would 
spread  out  his  big  bandana  handkerchief  on  a  table 
and  pile  up  the  books  on  the  cloth.  Next  he  would 
gather  the  ends  together  and  tie  them  into  a  knot. 
Finally,  thrusting  his  stick  under  the  knot,  he  would 
swing  the  bundle  over  his  shoulder  and  stride  over  to 
Mrs.  Spriggs's  boarding  house. 

"  Lincoln,  why  don't  you  get  a  page?  "  a  fellow 
member  suggested. 

"  Man,  I'm  not  a  cripple,"  rejoined  Lincoln.  "  I 
wouldn't  be  bothered  with  one." 

He  never  liked  to  be  waited  on.  About  the  only 
exception  to  this  was  in  the  matter  of  shaving.  Until 
he  was  elected  President  he  was  clean  shaven,  but  he 
never  shaved  himself.  He  always  had  it  done  by  a 
barber. 

When  it  came  to  his  boots,  he  always  blacked  them 
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himself.  "  I  understand,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  in  America, 
gentlemen  black  their  own  boots,"  an  Englishman  once 
said  to  him  in  a  superior  way. 

"  Why,  yes,  they  do,"  replied  Lincoln.  "  Wliose 
boots  do  English  gentlemen  black?  " 

Abe  Lincoln  was  always  fond  of  athletic  games.  Of 
course,  Washington  did  not  offer  him  much  in  this 
line.  But,  there  was  Gaspari's  Bowling  Alley  where 
he  was  often  to  be  found  and  where  he  played  a  good 
game  and  at  the  same  time  kept  them  all  laughing  at 
his  stories  and  jokes. 

The  Slavery  Issue  was  looming  up,  and  although 
not  an  Abolitionist,  he  was  strongly  against  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  into  territory  where  it  had  not  en- 
tered. 

During  this  30th  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced 
called  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  David  Wilmot,  a  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
that  Slavery  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  territory 
that  might  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican 
War. 

The  bill  was  attached  as  a  rider  to  many  other 
measures. 

"  I  always  voted  Aye  on  the  Proviso,"  Lincoln  af- 
firmed, "  and  thereby  voted  at  least  forty  times  against 
slavery  in  support  of  this  proposal." 

Lincoln  and  his  friends  succeeded  in  getting  Zachary 
Taylor  nominated.  Then  they  had  to  work  to  get  him 
elected,  for  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  over  the 
nomination  in  New  England. 

Early  in  September,  1848,  Lincoln  by  request  went 
into  New  England  to  stump  for  the  Whig  ticket. 
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He  spoke  in  Boston,  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  re- 
porting his  address,  described  the  speaker  thus: 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  has  a  tall,  thin  figure,  with  an  intel- 
lectual face,  showing  a  searching  mind,  and  a  cool 
judgment.  He  spoke  in  a  clear,  cool  and  very  eloquent 
manner  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  carrying  the  audience 
with  him,  only  interrupted  by  warm  and  frequent 
applause." 

The  evening  before  the  State  Convention  he  spoke 
in  Worcester  in  the  City  Hall.  In  referring  to  the 
murder  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  he  was  criticized  as 
heartless,  because  he  neglected  to  condemn  the  mur- 
derers. He  spoke  in  many  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  great  acceptance. 

Earlier  in  1848  Lincoln  wrote  to  his  law  partner,  W. 
H.  Herndon,  and  suggested  that  he  would  not  be 
averse  to  a  renomination,  and  asked  for  Herndon 's 
honest  opinion. 

Herndon  wrote  him  frankly  that  his  opposition  to 
the  Mexican  War  had  made  him  very  unpopular,  and 
that  he  was  charged  with  being  disloyal  and  un- 
patriotic. Judge  Logan  was  out  for  the  nomination  and 
seemed  to  have  the  full  support  of  the  Whig  party. 
It  was  over  their  rival  political  ambitions  that  Lincoln 
and  Logan  had  dissolved  their  law  partnership. 

Lincoln  accepted  the  verdict  and  loyally  supported 
the  Whig  ticket  and  spoke  for  it  in  many  states.  But 
as  for  himself,  he  saw  that  he  was  out  politically.  They 
even  accused  him  falsely  of  refusing  to  vote  the  needed 
supplies  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

His  constituents  were  not  interested  in  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  nor  in  freeing  the  slaves  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  Lincoln's  Congressional  record  therefore 
went  for  naught  and  politically  he  was  down  and  out. 

While  at  Washington  Lincoln  had  paid  practically 
no  attention  to  his  law  practice,  and  although  Billy 
Herndon  did  the  best  he  could  at  getting  business, 
even  offering  Lincoln  one-half  of  the  income  of  the 
office,  Lincoln  felt  that  his  law  practice  would  have  to 
be  built-up  over  again. 

So  the  question  now  in  Lincoln's  mind  was,  "  What 
shall  I  do?  Shall  I  return  to  the  Law,  or  shall  I  try 
to  land  a  Government  office  in  Washington,  as  so  many 
lame  ducks  have  done?  I  have  secured  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Taylor,  and  now  that  he  is  elected 
shall  I  get  my  reward?  " 

BACK  AGAIN  AT  THE  LAW 


Lincoln  did  not  devote  himself  very  much  to  social 
affairs  as  a  rule.  His  wife  wished  he  would  pay  more 
attention  to  social  matters.  When  Zachary  Taylor  won 
the  Presidency,  however,  Abe  shone  in  one  of  the 
notable  parties  of  the  year.  This  was  the  Inaugural 
Ball,  held  in  Washington  in  March,  1849,  to  celebrate 
the  incoming  of  the  new  President.  Lincoln  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  this  affair.  He  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  prominence  in  the  Whig  party.  It  was 
part  of  his  game  of  politics  to  keep  his  name  before 
the  public.  Troublous  times  were  ahead  and  people 
would  turn  for  leadership  to  those  persons  with  whom 
they  were  familiar. 

He  was  in  Washington  again  in  June,  as  one  of  the 
politicians  said,  "  Offering  eleven  reasons  why  he 
should  be   appointed   Commissioner   General   of   the 
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Land  Office.    He  came  carrying  a  carpet-bag  and  wear- 
ing a  linen  duster. 

The  truth  is,  he  tried  first  to  get  the  office  for  his 
friend  Cyrus  Edwards,  but  when  he  found  he  could 
not  get  it  for  Edwards,  he  tried  hard  to  get  it  for 
himself  and  failed  again. 

President  Taylor  in  large  measure  owed  his  office  to 
Lincoln,  but  Daniel  Webster  who  had  been  cold  to 
Taylor  was  now  influential  and  got  the  office  for  Justin 
Butterfield  of  Chicago. 

After  Taylor's  untimely  death  his  successor  offered 
Lincoln  the  post  of  Governor  of  Oregon,  then  a  terri- 
tory, but  wife  Mary  put  a  veto  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer.  She  preferred  to  live  in  Springfield  if  she 
could  not  go  to  Washington.  She  had  no  desire  to 
be  exiled  to  the  "  sticks,"  as  Oregon  was  then  re- 
garded. In  1849  there  was  no  railroad  line  to  Oregon 
and  the  journey  thither  was  a  matter  of  months. 

So  Lincoln  came  back  home  to  his  neglected  law 
practice.  He  protested  Billy  Herndon's  offer  of  half 
the  income  of  the  office  while  gone,  but  Herndon 
rightly  replied  that  Lincoln  had  taken  him  in  when  a 
young  man  and  shared  the  income  of  the  office  with 
him,  a  young  man  just  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  that 
he  owed  everything  to  "  Honest  Abe." 

Lincoln  was  now  in  political  eclipse  and  was  very 
much  sobered.  He  decided  to  make  a  success  at  law 
and  leave  politics  alone.  Besides  it  was  a  time  of 
political  confusion  and  sectional  strife.  The  old  parties 
were  crumbling  and  Lincoln  hardly  knew  where  he 
stood  politically. 

At  this  time  also  a  great  grief  came  to  him  in  the 
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death  of  his  second  child,  Edward  Baker.  He  went  to 
Dr.  James  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  comfort  and  the  assurance  of  immortality 
and  Dr.  Smith  was  able  to  give  him  much  consolation. 

Lincoln  had  heard  his  mother  reading  certain  verses 
of  the  Bible  over  and  over  again  until  he  knew  them 
by  heart.  So  much  so  that  sometimes  when  he  read 
them  it  seemed  that  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  Nancy 
speaking  them. 

Gilbert  Green  once  drove  with  Lincoln  to  a  farm- 
house where  he  was  to  draw  up  a  woman's  will. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln,"  the  woman  asked,  after  the  will  had 
been  drawn  and  signed,  "  won't  you  read  a  few  verses 
of  the  Bible  for  me?  " 

A  Bible  was  brought,  but  instead  of  taking  it,  Lin- 
coln began  reciting  from  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and 
from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
in  which  appear  the  words,  "  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  "  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you." 

His  father  had  never  recovered  his  health  after  suf- 
fering from  the  ague  on  the  Sangamon  and  was  in 
financial  straits.  Abe  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm  at  Goose  Nest  Prairie  and  took  title  to  the  prop- 
erty, assigning  a  life  interest  to  his  father  and  step- 
mother. 

But  after  a  time  word  came  that  his  father  was 
dying  and  he  wrote  to  his  stepbrother  John  D.  John- 
ston, at  the  farm: 

"  I  sincerely  hope  my  father  may  recover  his  health,  but 
at  all  events,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  con- 
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fide  in  our  great  and  good,  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not 
turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He 
will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him. 
"  Say  to  him  .  .  .  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now, 
he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones 
gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

Lincoln  although  naturally  devout  was  tolerant  in 
his  views  and  sympathies. 

There  were  still  a  few  remnants  of  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  drifting  around  the  region,  and  one  of  them 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  local  character,  named  Johnny 
Kongapod,  had  died  and  been  buried.  They  took  up  a 
collection  and  bought  a  stone  for  his  grave  and  came 
to  Lincoln  for  an  epitaph.  He  submitted  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod ; 
Have  mercy  on  him,  gracious  God, 
As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God, 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod." 

Lincoln's  home  life  in  Springfield  was  happy,  but  his 
wife  who  had  come  from  a  State  where  they  had  slaves 
for  domestic  servants,  had  her  difficulties  with  what 
she  called  "  the  wild  Irish  "  maids. 

Once  she  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Kentucky,  after  being 
wrought  up  over  some  difficulty  with  the  housemaids: 

"  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
happen  to  die,  his  spirit  will  never  find  me  living  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  slave  state." 

Among  the  servant  girls  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  the  repu- 
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tation  of  being  difficult  to  get  along  with.  A  girl  would 
come,  stay  a  few  days,  or  maybe  a  month,  and  then 
go.    But,  one  of  them,  Mariah,  stayed  for  two  years. 

The  secret  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  agreed  to  tip 
her  a  dollar  a  week.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  told  about 
this  extra  dollar. 

Mariah  said  to  one  of  her  friends,  "  The  Madame 
and  I  began  to  understand  each  other.  More  than 
once  when  she  happened  to  be  out  of  the  room,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  patting  me 
on  the  shoulder,  would  urge  me,  '  Stay  with  her, 
Mariah,  stay  with  her.'  " 

Mrs.  Lincoln  would  get  very  much  frightened  dur- 
ing thunder  storms.  If  Lincoln  happened  to  be  in  town 
when  such  a  storm  arose  and  the  thunder  began  to 
roll,  he  would  at  once  hasten  home  and  stay  there 
until  the  skies  cleared  again. 

Lincoln,  too,  was  often  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  his 
plump,  little  wife  of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  How- 
ever, she  found  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  break  him 
of  some  of  his  early  habits. 

He  lacked  certain  social  graces  which  she  considered 
important.  She  was  never  sure  that  he  would  not  use 
his  big  knife  on  the  butter  instead  of  the  butter-knife. 
When  the  door-bell  rang,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
maid  to  answer  the  bell,  he  would  go  himself  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  what  was  wanted. 

Then,  he  had  the  habit  of  going  into  the  parlor  and 
lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  floor  with  his  feet  cocked 
up  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  where  he  would  read  by 
the  hour.  Likewise,  he  would  come  to  the  table  in 
his  shirt  sleeves. 
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Mary's  friends  were  wont  to  pity  her  and  say  that 
she  had  married  a  boor.  However,  she  got  to  know 
that  he  was  set  in  his  ways  and  that  there  was  no 
use  trying  to  change  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  her  difficulties  with  the 
tradesmen  and  her  husband  at  times  had  to  pacify 
them. 

The  ice-man  stopped  delivering  ice. 

"  The  Missus  scolded  me,  and  I  won't  stand  for  it," 
the  man  explained  when  Lincoln  went  to  see  him  to 
learn  why  he  had  stopped. 

"  Is  that  all?  "  replied  Lincoln.  "  Why,  she's  been 
scolding  me  for  ten  years,  and  I've  never  quit  on  her." 
The  man  was  satisfied  and  resumed  service. 

The  neighbors  pitied  him  for  having  such  a  peppery 
wife  and  her  society  friends  pitied  her  for  having  such 
a  boor  of  a  husband.  But  their  pity  was  wasted,  for 
after  all  Abe  and  Mary  truly  loved  and  admired  each 
other. 

Lincoln  came  back  at  his  law  with  a  will,  and  soon 
he  began  to  get  cases  of  importance  not  only  in  the 
local  and  State  courts,  but  also  in  the  Federal  courts 
as  well. 

One  important  case  on  which  he  was  retained  was 
the  famous  McCormick  case  over  the  patents  of  the 
grain  reaper,  which  was  tried  in  the  Federal  Court  in 
Cincinnati. 

In  this  case  he  was  associated  with  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton who  was  at  the  time  considered  the  greatest  patent 
lawyer  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  case  Lincoln  was  taught  a  great  lesson  which 
he  took  to  heart,  to  his  future  profit. 
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Lincoln  had  prepared  a  brief  and  expected  to  make 
a  plea  at  the  trial  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  case, 
but  Stanton,  who  during  the  Civil  War  became  Secre- 
tary of  War,  gruffly  refused  to  allow  Lincoln  to  plead. 

"  I  won't  let  that  giraffe  touch  the  case,"  he  said  to 
one  of  the  other  lawyers. 

Lincoln  was  deeply  hurt.  Anyway,  if  Lincoln  was 
a  giraffe,  Stanton  was  a  bear,  and  not  a  polished  one 
at  that. 

However,  Lincoln  remained  for  the  trial  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  Stanton  handled 
the  case. 

"  I'm  going  home  to  study  law,"  he  said  to  a  friend 
after  the  trial.  "  Those  eastern  lawyers  will  soon  be 
coming  West,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  meet  them." 

He  bought  a  copy  of  Euclid's  geometry  and  soon 
knew  by  heart  the  propositions  of  six  books.  His 
object  was  to  train  his  reasoning  powers  and  he  used 
to  read  the  geometry  on  the  circuit  so  as  to  keep  his 
mind  in  good  trim. 

An  important  law  firm  in  Chicago  offered  him  a 
partnership,  but  he  feared  that  the  confinement  in  a 
city  office  would  be  injurious  to  his  health.  Further- 
more, he  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  practice  on  the  circuit. 

Lincoln  was  always  generous  of  his  time  and  money. 
Polly,  a  free  negro  woman  who  worked  in  Springfield, 
came  to  his  office  one  day  and  told  him  that  her  boy 
had  been  hired  as  a  deck  hand  on  a  Mississippi  River 
steamer.  He  went  with  the  boat  down  to  New  Orleans 
where  he  went  ashore  and  was  clapped  into  jail  be- 
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cause  he  had  neglected  to  take  his  freedom  papers  with 
him.  He  was  about  to  be  sold  into  slavery  to  pay  the 
costs  of  his  arrest  and  detention. 

Lincoln  went  to  Governor  Garner  of  Illinois,  but 
after  examining  the  law,  Garner  said,  "  I  have  no 
authority  to  interfere." 

"  Garner,"  exclaimed  Lincoln,  "  I'll  make  the  ground 
of  this  country  too  hot  for  the  foot  of  a  slave." 

He  also  went  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  for  Polly 
and  her  son  had  formerly  lived  in  that  State, — but  with 
no  better  success. 

Lincoln  then  raised  a  sum  of  money  by  subscription 
and  sent  a  young  white  man  to  New  Orleans  who 
bought  the  young  negro's  freedom. 

There  were  negro  cases  which  came  up  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  other  lawyers  would  not  touch  them. 

"  Go  to  Lincoln.  He  will  help  you,"  they  would  say 
to  any  negro  in  trouble. 

The  smallness  of  the  fees  he  charged  became  a 
scandal  to  the  legal  profession  of  Illinois. 

Ward  Lamon  was  Lincoln's  partner  in  Danville. 
Lamon  had  a  case  involving  a  girl  who  had  a  fortune, 
as  it  was  considered  then,  of  $10,000  in  cash. 

An  adventurer  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
her  and  wanted  to  marry  the  girl.  But  she  was  con- 
sidered somewhat  out  of  her  mind,  and  so  her  brother 
had  brought  the  matter  to  court,  asking  that  a  con- 
servator be  appointed  to  manage  and  protect  her 
property. 

It  took  only  twenty  minutes  to  win  the  case.  Lin- 
coln made  the  plea  and  was  to  receive  half  of  the 
fee.     The  brother  handed  Lamon  $250,  but  Lincoln 
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said  it  was  too  much  and  made  Lamon  hand  back  half 
of  the  money. 

"  Lincoln,"  said  Circuit  Judge  David  Davis  who 
tried  the  case,  "  you  are  impoverishing  the  Bar  by 
your  picayune  charges,  and  the  lawyers  have  reason  to 
complain  of  you." 

"  That  money  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  poor 
demented  girl,"  Lincoln  answered,  sticking  to  his 
point,  "  and  I  would  rather  starve  than  swindle  her  in 
that  manner." 

The  lawyers,  however,  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  judge  and  that  evening  at  the  hotel  they  held  a 
mock  trial  at  which  they  prosecuted  Lincoln  on  the 
charge  of  impoverishing  the  Bar.  They  found  him 
guilty. 

"  I  wouldn't,"  he  protested,  "  belong  to  a  law  firm 
that  might  be  styled,  '  Catch'em  and  Cheat'em.'  " 

A  Chicago  bank  sent  a  large  claim  to  a  bank  in 
Springfield  with  instructions  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  best  lawyer  obtainable  for  collection.  They 
gave  it  to  Lincoln,  who  collected  the  amount  due  and 
sent  in  a  bill  of  $50.  "  Whether  you  secured  the  best 
lawyer  or  not,"  the  Chicago  bank  wrote  back  to  the 
one  in  Springfield,  "  you  certainly  got  the  cheapest 
one." 

But  once  Lincoln  did  collect  a  large  fee,  the  largest 
one  he  ever  received.  The  Illinois  Legislature  had 
passed  a  law  under  which  counties  and  cities  could 
tax  all  railroad  property  within  their  boundaries. 

It  meant  that  the  railroads  would  have  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  local  taxes. 

The  Illinois  Railroad  retained  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
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fight  the  law,  and  he  beat  the  law  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  State. 

He  sent  the  railroad  a  bill  for  $2,000.  George  B. 
McClellan,  who  during  a  part  of  the  Civil  War  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  Vice-President 
of  the  railroad  company  and  disallowed  the  bill.  He 
sent  Lincoln  $200. 

When  Judge  Davis  and  other  judges  and  lawyers 
heard  of  this  outrage,  they  insisted  that  Lincoln  sue 
the  railroad  for  $5,000  and  ten  of  them  signed  an 
opinion  that  they  drew  up  stating  that  $5,000  was  a 
moderate  fee  for  the  services  that  Lincoln  had  ren- 
dered.   Lincoln  sued  and  won. 

For  some  time  McClellan  neglected  and  failed  to 
pay  the  judgment,  claiming  that  the  eastern  directors 
of  the  railroad  would  not  approve  of  paying  such  a 
large  fee  to  a  western  lawyer.  At  last  Lincoln  was  on 
the  point  of  seizing  several  of  the  railroad  stations  to 
satisfy  the  judgment,  when  the  money  was  finally  paid. 

By  1852  Lincoln  had  more  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  than  any  other  lawyer  in  the  State. 

He  was  definitely  out  of  politics,  although  in  1852 
he  was  on  the  Electoral  ticket  for  General  Scott,  the 
Whig  candidate.  "  Lincoln,"  a  friend  of  his  asked, 
"  how  can  you  keep  out  of  politics?  " 

"  There  is  nothing,"  Lincoln  thoughtfully  replied, 
"  to  take  me  into  politics."  So  he  took  little  interest 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1852. 

For  five  years  this  was  his  attitude,  and  then  came 
a  situation  that  brought  him  back  into  the  political 
field  where  for  six  years  he  gave  half  of  his  time  and 
most  of  his  thought  to  the  great  game  of  politics. 
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BACK  AT  HIS  FAVORITE  GAME 

In  fact,  the  situation  which  brought  him  back  into 
the  game  was  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  his  career.  It 
was  a  struggle  in  which  the  whole  country  was  inter- 
ested. To  understand  this  game  Lincoln  became  very 
familiar  with  some  of  those  terms  we  spoke  of  before, 
and  some  new  ones. 

Free  State  Missouri  Compromise 

Slave  State  Squatter  Sovereignty  ' 

Anti-Nebraskan 

It  will  help  to  understand  what  Abe  was  trying  to 
do,  if  we  stop  a  minute  to  look  at  this  history  of  the 
great  national  contest  which  was  putting  these  words 
on  every  one's  lips. 

From  the  time  of  the  Nation's  beginning,  some  states 
were  free  and  some  were  states  where  slavery  was 
permitted. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  a  balance 
between  Slave  States  and  Free  by  admitting  a  Free 
State  every  time  a  Slave  State  was  brought  into  the 
Union. 

A  line  was  drawn  between  the  Free  States  and  the 
Slave  and  called  after  the  names  of  the  surveyors  who 
defined  it,  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  This  line  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Ohio  River  followed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  supposed 
to  continue  on  west  along  the  same  degree  of  latitude. 
The  states  south  of  this  line  were  Slave  States  and 
those  to  the  north  Free  States.    Like  this: 
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North 
FREE  STATES 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line 

SLAVE  STATES  \\ 
South  V^ 
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Atlantic 
Ocean 


When  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  now 
known  as  Missouri  came  to  be  settled  and  preparations 
were  being  made  to  give  it  statehood,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be  Slave  or  Free.  Most 
of  the  state  was  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

Like  this: 

North 

FREE  STATES 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line  )  ^5lan*ic 

Ocean 


SLAVE  STATES 
South 


Missouri 
SLAVE  OR 
FREE? 


(2) 


An  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  which  admitted  Missouri  as  a  Slave 
State  but  provided  that  thereafter  all  states  admitted 
to  the  Union  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri, which  was  latitude  36°,  30'  should  be  Free  States. 
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Like  this: 


(  \       Mason  and  Dixon  Line /* 


North 
FREE  STATES 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  /  Atlantic 

Ocean 


Promised    for 
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South  >\ 


Missouri 
SLAVE 


36°,  30  Missouri 
Compromise 


(3) 


Now  look  back  at  Charts  1,  2  and  3  and  you  will 
see  how  the  Free  State  people  were  losing  in  this  game. 
First  Congress  had  promised  them  that  everything 
north  of  the  straight  line  and  its  continuation  the 
dotted  line  should  be  Free. 

Then  the  Slave  State  people  pushed  that  aside  by 
getting  Missouri  in  as  a  Slave  State,  though  part  of 
it  was  in  supposedly  Free  State  territory,  but  promis- 
ing to  lower  the  dotted  line.  That  would  give  more 
space  to  the  north  for  future  states.  If  that  new  area 
were  really  kept  for  Free  States  there  could  be  little 
complaint.    So  far  it  was  only  a  promise. 

Now  came  a  new  move.  When  Kansas  was  being 
settled  the  Slave  States  were  very  anxious  that  when 
it  came  into  the  Union  it  should  be  admitted  as  a  Slave 
State.  Under  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  this  could 
not  be  done  because  the  territory  was  north  of  36°, 
30'. 

See  where  Kansas  is  in  this  game: 
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36°.  3?  Missouri 
Compromise 


So  the  Slave  States  wished  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  fa- 
vored the  repeal  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  get- 
ting it  passed.  In  connection  with  the  bill  repealing 
the  Missouri  Compromise  there  was  a  provision  for 
dividing  the  territory  of  Kansas  into  two  states,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  with  the  idea  that  the  former  should 
be  made  into  a  Slave  State  and  the  latter  become  a  Free 
State. 

Like  this: 
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North 
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Those    who    opposed    this    provision    were    called 
"  Anti-Nebraskans." 
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When  we  look  back  again  at  these  five  charts  we 
see  they  were  like  a  game  of  checkers.  Each  side  had 
agreed  in  the  beginning  to  keep  on  his  side  of  the 
board.  That  was  the  only  way  to  have  peace.  But 
look  at  the  five  drawings  and  you  see  that  the  Slave 
men  in  each  case  were  pushing  their  way  across  the 
board  toward  the  Free  States'  "  King  row."  Taking 
a  slice  out  of  Kansas  to  make  the  Free  State  of  Ne- 
braska (Chart  5)  did  not  satisfy  the  Free  State  people 
who  had  lost  with  every  move. 

In  fact,  when  slavery  crossed  the  36°,  30'  line  in 
Kansas  as  well  as  in  Missouri,  when  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise which  had  agreed  to  respect  the  36°,  30'  was 
repealed,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  Free  States  were 
completely  routed  for  the  time  being,  because  there 
was  no  longer  any  guarantee  of  Free  territory. 

It  had  been  thought  that  the  slavery  question  had 
been  settled  for  all  time  by  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  now  nothing  was  settled  because  the  Compromise 
had  been  repealed. 

However,  Douglas  thought  he  could  be  a  good  um- 
pire for  this  question  and  he  suggested  that  the  states 
settle  it  this  way:  Each  new  state  should  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  would  be  Slave  or  Free.  This  ar- 
rangement was  called  "  Squatter  Sovereignty,"  that  is 
the  right  of  the  settlers  on  the  land  to  govern  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  slavery.  But  that  still  guaran- 
teed nothing  for  freedom. 

At  once,  Lincoln's  "  hat  was  in  the  ring."  This  was 
in  1854  when  a  Legislature  was  to  be  elected  that 
would  elect  a  United  States  Senator.  Lincoln  deter- 
mined to  stand  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
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Many  Democrats  were  Anti-Nebraskans  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  opposition  to  Douglas  who  was  backing 
a  man  named  Shields  in  opposition  to  Abe.  Douglas 
was  very  popular  and  a  master  politician. 

Lincoln  wanted  to  get  Douglas  to  debate  the  issue 
with  him,  but  the  "  Little  Giant,"  as  they  called  him, 
was  wary.  He  spoke  at  the  State  Fair  in  Springfield 
early  in  October  defending  his  position.  The  next  day 
Lincoln  answered  him  in  a  masterly  speech  two  hours 
long  which  made  a  tremendous  impression. 

On  October  16  Lincoln  succeeded  in  getting  Douglas 
into  a  debate  at  Peoria  in  which  Douglas  had  the  open- 
ing and  the  closing  speeches. 

Lincoln  marshalled  his  facts  like  a  column  of  figures 
and  spoke  with  such  force  that  Douglas  went  to  him 
after  the  debate  and  asked  him  to  lay  off. 

"  You  have  made  me  more  trouble  than  all  my  an- 
tagonists in  the  United  States  Senate,"  Douglas 
pleaded. 

Lincoln  good-naturedly  agreed  not  to  demand  any 
more  debates.    But  Douglas  was  tricky. 

"  If  Mr.  Lincoln  wants  to  make  a  speech,"  the 
Senator  said  to  his  friends,  "  he  had  better  get  a  crowd 
of  his  own,  for  I  most  respectfully  decline  to  hold  a 
discussion  with  him." 

At  the  election,  Lincoln  had  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  state  was 
districted,  the  Democrats  carried  the  Legislature,  which 
in  those  days  actually  chose  the  Senator  no  matter 
which  way  the  people  voted. 

The  Democrats,  however,  were  divided.  The  Anti- 
Nebraskan  group  would  not  vote  for  Douglas'  man  and 
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would  not  vote  for  Lincoln  because  he  was  a  Whig. 
Lincoln  had  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  but 
could  not  get  a  majority,  so  he  threw  his  strength 
against  Shields,  the  Douglas  candidate,  and  supported 
Lyman  Trumbull,  an  Anti-Douglas  Democrat  and 
elected  him. 

The  election  of  Trumbull,  even  though  it  defeated 
Douglas'  man,  did  not  change  the  position  of  the 
checkerboard.  For  a  time  the  game  stood  still,  just  as 
a  game  may  be  left  when  unfinished  on  the  board  when 
one  goes  to  bed  at  night,  and  then  it  is  in  the  same 
position  the  next  morning.  Lincoln  had  that  board 
in  his  mind  for  the  next  several  years.  It  will  come 
back  again  and  again  in  his  life  from  now  on, — the 
Slave  State  men  creeping  up  toward  the  Free  State 
"  King  row." 

Before  the  Free  State  people  made  any  new  moves, 
there  were  various  plans  afoot  that  were  going  to  affect 
the  course  of  the  game  in  the  future.  One  of  these 
was  the  founding  of  the  Republican  party. 

Lincoln  was  not  in  at  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  when  in  1854  Paul  Silby  called  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Anti-Nebraskan  editors  which  really  was 
a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  that  party  in  Illinois, 
Lincoln  dropped  in  to  see  what  was  doing.  He  took 
no  part  except,  on  request,  to  help  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

On  invitation  he  attended  the  banquet  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  when  called  on  to  speak  he  told  one  of  his 
inimitable  stories. 

"  I  fear  that  I  am  sort  of  an  interloper,"  he  rose  and 
said.     "  I  feel  like  a  man  whose  features  were  not 
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handsome  who  while  riding  in  the  woods,  met  a  lady 
on  horseback.  He  reined  up  his  horse  on  one  side  of 
the  bridle  path  to  allow  her  to  pass.  She  checked  her 
horse  to  a  stop. 

"  '  For  the  land's  sake,'  she  said  after  looking  the 
man  over,  '  you  are  the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw.' 

"  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered,  '  but  I  cannot  help 
that.' 

"  '  No,  I  suppose  not,'  she  replied,  t  but  you  might 
stay  at  home.'  " 

During  the  next  few  years  before  the  Free-Slave 
contest  came  to  a  head  again,  Lincoln  was  still  prac- 
ticing law  and  had  some  very  interesting  cases.  One 
that  had  a  somewhat  humorous  slant  was  a  damage 
suit  against  the  City  of  Alton. 

Joseph  Brown  was  Mayor  of  Alton.  A  lady  named 
Mrs.  McReady  came  to  Alton  on  a  Keokuk  steamer 
to  give  Shakespearean  lectures.  Arriving  at  two  in 
the  morning,  she  was  making  her  way  up  a  dark  street 
to  her  hotel,  when  she  stepped  on  a  cellar  door  in  front 
of  Johnny  Roe's  grocery.  The  boards  of  the  door 
happened  to  be  rotten,  and  one  of  her  legs  went  part 
way  through  the  door  so  that  she  sprained  her  ankle 
and  was  laid  up  at  the  Franklin  house  for  several 
months  with  an  injury  that  became  permanent. 

The  lady  put  in  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
City  of  Alton,  but  the  City  refused  to  recognize  the 
claim.  As  she  was  permanently  lamed  she  sued  the 
City  for  $5,000  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Springfield  and 
retained  Lincoln  as  her  attorney. 

Mayor  Brown  went  to  Lincoln  in  Springfield  to  ne- 
gotiate.   "  I  don't  like  to  take  this  case  against  your 
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city,"  Lincoln  said  to  Brown.  "  Can't  we  compromise 
it  some  way?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can,"  Brown  answered,  "  as 
we  don't  think  the  City  is  liable  for  an  injury  done  to 
a  lady  by  a  man  having  a  bad  cellar  door." 

"  But,"  rejoined  Lincoln,  "  the  City  is  liable  for  its 
sidewalks  and  we  think  we  can  get  judgment;  I  think 
it  is  best  to  compromise  if  we  can.  How  much  will  you 
give  the  lady?  " 

"I  can't  make  any  offer,"  continued  Brown;  "  we 
have  no  money." 

"  Will  you  give  her  $3,000?  "  asked  Lincoln. 

"  No,"  replied  Brown.  "  There  isn't  that  much 
money  in  town." 

Brown,  however,  was  nervous,  for  he  knew  that 
Lincoln  had  an  uncanny  way  with  a  jury,  and  could 
probably  get  a  judgment  against  his  city.  So,  they 
finally  compromised  on  $1,500,  Brown  inquiring,  "If 
we  give  $1,500,  are  we  to  have  the  injured  limb?  " 

"  I'll  go  over  and  ask,"  Lincoln  replied.  Returning, 
he  said  to  Brown,  "If  you  are  an  unmarried  man,  as 
you  are  pretty  good  looking,  you  can  have  the  entire 
woman." 

"  We  compromised,"  Brown  told  his  friends,  "  but 
I  did  not  accept  the  lady's  marriage  offer." 

Another  case  that  Lincoln  tried  during  this  period 
was  a  tragedy.  It  was  the  Duff  Armstrong  case  where 
his  job  was  to  save  a  man's  neck  from  the  hangman's 
rope. 
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TRIAL  OF  DUFF  ARMSTRONG  FOR  MURDER 

William  Armstrong,  commonly  called  Duff,  was 
the  son  of  Jack  Armstrong  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys 
with  whom  Lincoln  had  the  wrestling  match  shortly 
after  coming  to  New  Salem.  Lincoln  had  rocked  Duff 
in  his  cradle  when  Duff  was  a  baby. 

The  young  fellow  was  wild  and  got  into  a  terrible 
scrape.  He  had  gone  to  a  camp-meeting  being  held 
in  Virgin's  Grove,  Mason  County. 

Under  the  law  no  liquor  could  be  sold  within  a  mile 
of  a  camp-meeting.  But  just  outside  the  mile  limit  a 
saloon-keeper  from  Chandlerville  had  put  up  a  rough 
shack  and  was  selling  liquor  there. 

Duff  Armstrong  had  been  buying  liquor  from 
Thomas  Steele,  bartender,  for  two  or  three  days  and 
was  on  a  prolonged  spree.  On  Saturday  evening  he  was 
lying  on  a  dry-goods  box  placed  in  front  of  the  shack, 
sleeping  off  his  liquor,  when  a  painter,  named  James 
Preston  Metzler  came  along,  caught  Duff  by  the  feet 
and  dragged  him  off  the  box  to  the  ground.  This  woke 
Duff,  who  rose  to  his  feet  and  wanted  to  fight. 

Duff  swore  at  Metzler. 

"  Don't    be    a    d fool,"    answered    Metzler. 

"  Come  on,  let's  have  a  drink." 

They  stood  up  at  the  bar  and  each  poured  out  a 
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glass  of  whisky.  As  Duff  raised  his  glass  to  drink, 
Metzler  dashed  his  glass  of  liquor  into  Duff's  face. 

Duff  wiped  the  whisky  out  of  his  eyes  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  see,  he  drove  his  fist  into  Metzler 's  face  and 
knocked  him  down.  He  was  about  to  stamp  in  Metz- 
ler's  face,  when  the  bartender  dragged  him  back. 

After  he  had  cooled  off  Duff  lay  down  again  on  the 
dry-goods  box  and  slept. 

Then  came  Jim  Norris,  a  friend  of  Duff's,  and  took 
a  few  drinks.  Presently  a  fight  started  between 
Metzler  and  Norris.  Again  the  bartender  parted  the 
fighters  and  gave  Metzler  the  present  of  a  pint  bottle 
of  whisky  to  go  home.  They  loaded  Metzler  on  his 
horse  and  he  started  for  home.  He  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  he  fell  off  his  horse  and  had  to  be 
helped  on  again. 

At  the  house  of  Ed  Ornie,  where  Metzler  was  living, 
they  noticed  next  morning  that  Metzler  acted  queer, 
but  not  more  so  than  at  other  times  when  he  was  so- 
bering up  after  a  spree.  But  this  time  after  being  sick 
for  five  days  he  died. 

The  doctors  and  the  coroner's  jury  decided  that 
Metzler  had  died  from  a  blow  over  the  left  eye  and 
another  at  the  back  of  the  head,  either  one  of  which 
would  have  been  fatal.  The  blow  had  apparently  been 
given  by  some  blunt  instrument. 

Norris  had  killed  a  man  a  year  previous  but  had 
been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  He  was 
put  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Metzler  and  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  A  sentence  of  ten  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary was  imposed  by  the  judge. 

Duff  Armstrong  was  also  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
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murder.  His  father  was  ill  at  the  time  and  died  the 
following  day.  "  Sell  everything  and  clear  Duff,"  the 
father  said  among  his  last  words  to  Hannah,  his  wife. 

There  was  much  local  excitement.  "  It's  time  we 
had  a  hanging,"  people  were  saying.  "  There  have  been 
too  many  murders  about  lately." 

They  got  a  local  lawyer  who  secured  a  change  of 
venue  and  took  the  trial  to  Beards  town,  which  was  in 
another  county. 

Hannah  drove  over  to  Springfield  and  begged  Abe 
Lincoln  to  go  to  Beardstown  and  defend  her  son.  Lin- 
coln was  the  leader  of  the  State  Bar  and  the  local 
lawyers  welcomed  his  assistance. 

The  trial  of  Norris  had  brought  out  the  evidence  of 
the  prosecution.  Charles  Allen,  the  chief  witness  for 
the  State,  had  sworn  in  the  trial  of  Norris  that  by 
bright  moonlight  he  had  seen  Norris  strike  Metzler 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  neck-yoke  from  a  wagon 
and  Duff  Armstrong  give  him  a  blow  over  the  eye  with 
a  slung-shot. 

At  the  trial  the  defense  had  procured  witnesses  who 
had  seen  Allen  at  the  camp-meeting  at  the  time  he 
swore  he  had  seen  the  fatal  blows  struck,  and  so  his 
testimony  was  discredited.  No  one  had  questioned  the 
moonlight. 

Lincoln  reached  Beardstown  the  evening  before  the 
trial  and  examined  the  evidence  produced  against 
Norris. 

Allen  was  placed  on  the  witness  stand  to  testify 
against  Duff. 

"  You  saw  Duff  Armstrong  strike  Metzler  with  a 
slung-shot,  you  say,  and  you  identified  him  in  the 
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bright  moonlight?  "  asked  Lincoln  on  cross-examina- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  I  did/'  answered  the  witness. 

"  The  moonlight  was  bright,  you  say.  How  bright?  " 
inquired  Lincoln. 

"  'Twas  most  as  bright  as  day,  an'  I  could  see  him 
plain,"  asserted  the  witness. 

"  And  about  how  far  away  from  the  defendant  Arm- 
strong were  you,  when  you  saw  him  standing  in  the 
bright  moonlight  as  he  struck  Metzler  over  the  eye 
with  the  slung-shot?  "  continued  Lincoln. 

"  I  was  just  about  fifty  paces  away  from  Armstrong 
when  he  struck  Metzler,"  said  the  witness. 

"  You  are  sure  the  moonlight  was  bright  enough  for 
you  to  identify  the  defendant  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
paces,  are  you?  "  said  Lincoln. 

"  I'm  sure,  'cause  the  moonlight  was  bright  as  day." 

"  May  it  please  your  Honor,"  said  Lincoln  address- 
ing the  judge,  "  to  send  a  constable  to  the  drug  store 
across  the  street  for  an  almanac?  " 

The  constable  in  attendance  upon  the  trial  was  di- 
rected by  the  judge  to  go  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and 
get  an  almanac  which  he  handed  to  Lincoln,  who 
opened  it  to  the  page  giving  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  and  moon  for  the  month  in  which  the  death 
of  Metzler  had  occurred. 

Lincoln  then  handed  it  to  the  judge.  "  Will  your 
Honor  note,"  he  requested  with  deadly  calmness,  "  that 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  the  moon  was  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  set  at  12:05.  The  witness  has  testified 
that  he  saw  the  blow  struck  about  eleven  o'clock  by  the 
light  of  the  brightly  shining  moon.    The  moon  had  al- 
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most  set  at  eleven  and  was  only  in  the  first  quarter 
in  which  it  gives  a  very  little  light.  The  witness  could 
not  therefore  have  identified  the  defendant  or  any  one 
else  by  moonlight  on  the  date  and  hour  of  the  murder." 

Lincoln  told  the  jury  how  he  had  held  Duff  in  his 
arms  as  a  baby,  how  Duff's  people  were  worthy  people 
and  had  been  good  to  him  when  he  was  a  stranger  in 
New  Salem. 

He  dwelt  on  the  perjury  of  Allen  and  intimated  that 
he  should  be  prosecuted  for  it  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary if  he  got  his  deserts.  Duff  Armstrong  should 
be  set  free  before  set  of  sun  as  he  had  promised  his 
mother  Hannah  and  he  counted  on  the  jury  doing  this 
at  once. 

And  it  was  even  so,  for  the  jury  without  leaving 
their  seats  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal  and  the  defend- 
ant walked  free. 

Allen  overheard  some  of  the  people  asking  where 
they  could  get  tar  and  feathers,  so  he  left  the  court- 
room and  Beardstown  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 

There  was  another  instance  of  Lincoln's  practical 
sense  in  his  dealings  with  his  stepbrother.  Abe's  step- 
mother Sally  Bush  Lincoln  was  living  down  on  the 
farm  in  Coles  County.  Her  son  John  D.  Johnston 
wrote  to  Lincoln  asking  for  $80. 

"  Your  request  for  eighty  dollars,"  wrote  Lincoln, 
"  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply  with  now."  He 
had  husked  corn  with  Johnston  in  Indiana  and  knew 
his  ways. 

"  You  are  not  lazy,"  Lincoln  advised  the  man  in  the 
light  of  this  knowledge,  "  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I 
doubt  whether  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good 
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whole  day's  work  in  any  one  day.  This  habit  of  use- 
lessly wasting  your  time  is  the  whole  difficulty.  It  is 
vastly  important  to  you  and  still  more  to  your  children 
that  you  should  break  this  habit." 

To  help  him  out  Lincoln  promised  John  D.  Johnston 
a  dollar  for  every  dollar  he  would  earn. 

"  If  you  hire  yourself  at  $10  per  month,"  offered 
Lincoln,  "  from  me  you  will  get  $10  more,  making  $20 
per  month  for  your  work.  In  this  I  do  not  mean  you 
shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold 
mines  of  California,  but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for 
the  best  wages  you  can  get  in  Coles  County.  You  say 
you  would  almost  give  your  place  in  heaven  for  seventy 
or  eighty  dollars.  Then  you  value  your  place  in  heaven 
very  cheaply,  for  I  am  sure  you  can,  with  the  offer  I 
make,  get  the  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  for  four  or 
five  months'  work." 

Lincoln  made  a  trip  to  Coles  County  to  see  his 
stepmother  and  Johnston.  He  found  Johnston  anxious 
to  sell  the  land  on  which  he  lived,  and  move  to 
Missouri. 

"  Such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish,"  he  told  Johnston. 
"  What  can  you  do  in  Missouri  better  than  here?  Is 
the  land  any  richer?  Can  you  there  any  more  than 
here  raise  corn,  wheat  and  oats  without  work?  Will 
anybody  there,  more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  you? 

"If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place 
than  right  where  you  are;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  work 
you  cannot  get  along  anywhere. 

"  The  eastern  forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother 
while  she  lives.  If  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent 
for  enough  to  support  her — at  least  it  will  rent  for 
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something.  Her  dower  in  the  other  two  forties  she  can 
let  you  have  and  no  thanks  to  me. 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  this  in  any  unkindness.  Your 
thousand  pretenses  for  not  getting  along  are  all  non- 
sense; they  deceive  nobody  but  yourself.  Go  to  work 
is  the  only  cure  for  your  case." 

Lincoln  was  now  approaching  the  climax  of  his  ca- 
reer. The  political  pot  was  boiling  hotter  and  hotter. 
A  new  party  was  getting  born  and  in  Illinois  Lincoln 
made  the  speech  that  brought  it  to  birth. 

THE  LOST  SPEECH  AND  THE 


BEWILDERED  GOAT 


On  May  29,  1856,  Abe  attended  a  gathering  which 
was  held  in  Bloomington  made  up  of  Whigs,  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats,  Free-Soilers,  Abolitionists  and 
Know-nothings.  These  were  odds  and  ends  of  parties 
who  had  different  beliefs.  They  mostly  represented 
nobody  but  themselves.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  whether  the  meeting  was  worth  attending. 

Lincoln  and  Henry  C.  Whitney  walked  to  the  Alton 
station  in  Bloomington  to  meet  the  train  from  Chicago 
and  see  who  had  come  from  that  city.  On  the  way 
to  the  station  Lincoln,  now  forty-seven,  stopped  at  a 
jewelry  store  and  bought  his  first  pair  of  spectacles. 

He  saw  Norman  S.  Judd,  conservative  politician  and 
attorney  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  step  off  the  train. 

"  That's  the  best  sign  yet,"  Lincoln  said  to  Whitney. 
"  Judd  is  here  and  he's  a  trimmer,"  by  which  he  meant 
that  Judd's  presence  showed  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing. 
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Lincoln  was  called  for  and  took  the  platform  to 
address  the  crowd.  He  looked  the  convention  in  the 
eye. 

"  We  can  hardly  be  called  delegates,  strictly,"  he 
began,  "  inasmuch  as  properly  speaking,  we  represent 
nobody  but  ourselves. 

"  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  see  this  land  of  boasted 
freedom  converted  into  a  land  of  slavery  in  fact  .  .  . 
I  once  read  in  a  law  book  '  a  slave  is  a  human  being 
who  is  legally  not  a  person,  but  a  thing,'  and  if  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  are  broken  down,  as  is  now  at- 
tempted, when  they  have  made  things  of  all  the  free 
negroes,  how  long,  think  you,  before  they  begin  to 
make  things  of  poor  white  men?  " 

The  slave  states  had  been  threatening  to  leave  the 
Union  if  they  could  not  have  things  their  own  way. 

"  No  matter  what  happens,"  Lincoln  said,  his  voice 
rising  to  a  climax,  "  we  will  say  to  the  southern  dis- 
unionists,  we  won't  go  out  of  the  Union  and  you 
shan't." 

Joseph  Medill,  who  was  there  to  represent  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  dropped  his  pencil  and  so  did  every 
other  reporter,  leaving  to  some  one  else  to  get  down 
a  report  of  the  speech,  which  again  and  again  brought 
the  audience  to  its  feet  with  loud  cheering.  So  when 
the  speech  was  concluded  no  one  had  taken  notes  on 
it.  Thus,  ever  after  this  address  was  referred  to  as 
the  "  lost  speech." 

The  Republican  party  in  Illinois  was  formed  then 
and  there  as  the  result  of  this  speech.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  political  speeches  ever  made. 

As  he  walked  with  Lincoln  after  the  speech  to  the 
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house  of  Judge  David  Davis,  Whitney  said,  "  Lincoln, 
Jesse  K.  Dubois  just  said  to  me,  '  Whitney,  that  is  the 
greatest  speech  ever  made  in  Illinois,  and  it  puts  Lin- 
coln on  the  track  for  the  Presidency. '  " 

Next  morning  standing  on  the  station  platform  wait- 
ing for  the  Springfield  train,  William  Hopkins  of 
Grundy  said,  "  Lincoln,  I  never  swear,  but  that  was 
the  damndest  best  speech  I  ever  heard." 

The  National  Republican  Convention  was  held  in 
Cincinnati.  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  and  to  Lincoln's  surprise  on  the  first  ballot 
for  Vice-President  the  vote  stood,  William  L.  Dayton, 
259  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  110. 

The  summer  of  1856  was  an  exciting  season.  Civil 
war  in  Kansas  kept  the  political  contest  at  fever  heat. 
Lincoln  that  summer  made  fifty  speeches. 

He  went  to  his  old  stamping  ground  in  Mason 
County  where  he  was  advertised  to  speak  at  Peters- 
burg, which  he  had  surveyed.  He  was  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  there  but  the  posters  announcing  that 
the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  would  speak  at  a  Repub- 
lican campaign  meeting  were  torn  down,  put  up  again 
and  again  torn  down. 

The  small,  local  Republican  committee  who  escorted 
Lincoln  from  the  stage  coach  to  the  platform  were 
hustled  by  a  swarm  of  Democrats  and  rushes  were 
made  to  pull  down  the  banner,  reading,  "  Free 
Speech,  Free  Soil,  Free  Kansas,  Fremont." 

Finally,  Lincoln  and  the  Committee  got  to  the  plat- 
form. Speech  was  impossible  because  of  booing,  cow- 
bells being  rung,  horns  blowing,  whistling,  and  other 
disturbing  sounds. 
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For  half  an  hour  Lincoln  stood  like  a  statue,  one 
hand  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  the  other  hanging 
by  his  side. 

At  length  there  came  a  partial  lull.  He  began  in 
his  lowest  outdoor  voice  to  address  the  assembly. 
Gradually  the  tumult  grew  less,  and  some,  trying  to 
hear  what  was  said,  called  out,  "  Louder,  louder, 
please!  " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  swept  the  crowd  from 
left  to  right  with  a  masterful  glance,  lifted  his  long 
arm  on  high  as  if  commanding  silence,  and  the  racket 
died  down  to  quietness. 

For  two  hours  he  spoke  to  the  audience  and  held 
their  strict  attention.  He  did  not  expect  to  make  con- 
verts of  these  hard-boiled  Jackson  Democrats,  but  he 
was  educating  them. 

There  was  great  opposition  to  the  new  party,  but 
the  tall  Lincoln  with  his  lengthy  duster  and  high  stove- 
pipe hat  was  tireless  in  rousing  enthusiasm  over  the 
State. 

One  place  where  a  Republican  procession  was  an- 
nounced the  only  marchers  were  a  fiery,  old  Abolition- 
ist and  his  son.  Just  as  at  the  rally  held  by  Lincoln 
for  the  new  party  in  Springfield  after  the  Bloomington 
Convention  only  three  were  present  that  evening  in 
the  Court  House,  Lincoln,  Herndon  and  John  Pain. 

The  reason  for  so  much  heat  was  slavery.  "  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans? "  Lincoln  was  asked  at  one  meeting. 

"  The  difference  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  is  simply  this,"  he  answered.  " l  Shall 
slavery  be  allowed  to  extend  into  U.  S.  Territories  now 
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legally  free?  Buchanan  says  it  shall  and  Fremont  says 
it  shall  not.'  That  is  the  naked  issue  and  the  whole 
of  it." 

Lincoln  and  his  associates  stirred  up  such  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  party  that  Fremont  received  100,000  votes 
and  the  Republicans  carried  the  State  ticket  and 
elected  their  governor. 

Lincoln  was  now  giving  half  his  time  to  politics  with- 
out compensation  and  in  addition  bearing  his  own 
expenses.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  somewhat 
disturbed. 

He  was  taking  a  swarm  of  newspapers,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  one  morning  when  the  postman  brought  a  new 
one  refused  to  receive  it.  The  Post  Office  reported  the 
refusal  to  the  publisher  who  wrote  a  letter  of  enquiry 
to  Lincoln. 

"  When  the  paper  was  brought  to  my  house  first," 
Lincoln  explained,  in  answering  the  letter,  "  my  wife 
said  to  me, '  Now,  are  you  going  to  take  another  worth- 
less, little  paper?  '  I  said  to  her  evasively,  ( I  have  not 
directed  the  paper  to  be  left.'  In  my  absence,  she  gave 
the  message  to  the  carrier.    This  is  the  whole  story." 

"  Let  us  have  both  sides  on  our  table,"  Lincoln  said 
to  Herndon.  "  Each  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  Court." 
So,  such  opposition  papers  as  the  Charleston  Courier, 
Richmond  Enquirer,  Louisville  Journal  and  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  were  taken  regularly. 

But  while  Lincoln  was  pondering  the  issues  that  were 
rocking  the  Nation  to  its  foundations,  he  remained  as 
boyish  as  ever. 

One  morning  when  Lincoln  was  walking  down  the 
street  to  his  office  he  met  a  goat  which  the  boys  had 
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been  deviling  to  make  him  cross,  so  that  he  would  butt 
passers-by. 

Lincoln  was  walking  along  with  his  hands  behind 
him  and  his  head  sunk  in  his  bosom,  when  the  goat 
made  for  him.  Now,  Lincoln  on  occasion  could  be 
quick  as  a  flash.  He  saw  the  goat  coming  at  him,  and 
side-stepped  the  creature,  but  as  the  goat  went  by  he 
caught  him  by  the  horns  and  held  his  head  down.  Then 
Lincoln  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  bending  over,  placed 
his  face  close  to  the  goat's  face. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  slowly  drawled,  "  there  isn't  any 
g-o-o-d  r-e-a-s-o-n  w-h-y  y-o-u  should  want  to  harm 
me.  The  world  is  big  enough  for  both  of  us  to  live 
in.  If  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought  to,  and  if 
I  behave  myself  as  I  ought  to,  we  will  get  along  without 
a  cross  word  or  action  and  we  will  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  like  good  neighbors." 

Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  lifting  the  goat  by  the 
horns,  he  dropped  it  over  a  high  fence,  and  went  on 
down  the  street. 

Instead  of  the  joke  being  on  Lincoln,  the  small  boys 
of  the  neighborhood  agreed  that  the  joke  that  time 
was  on  them  and  their  goat. 

Although  immersed  in  politics  and  flooded  with  a 
nation-wide  political  correspondence  Lincoln  still  had 
many  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

He  had  another  important  murder  trial  in  which  his 
sympathies  were  enlisted  as  in  the  Duff  Armstrong  case 
because  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  family  involved. 
This  case  was  that  of  the  grandson  of  his  old  an- 
tagonist, the  Methodist  preacher  Peter  Cartwright. 
The  boy  had  stabbed  another  young  man  to  death,  and 
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this  other  young  man  was  a  law  student  in  Lincoln's 
office. 

ANOTHER  MURDER  TRIAL 


Peachy  Harrison,  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright, 
had  gotten  into  a  fight  with  his  friend,  Green  Grafton, 
who  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Lincoln  and 
Herndon  over  in  the  Court  House.  They  were  good 
friends,  but  somewhat  inflamed  with  Kentucky  Whisky 
they  quarreled  and  by  the  time  bystanders  got  them 
separated,  Peachy  had  stabbed  Green  over  the  heart 
with  his  hunting  knife. 

Green  was  mortally  hurt.  After  suffering  three  days 
with  internal  bleeding  from  the  stab  wound  Green  died 
and  Peachy  was  arrested  charged  with  murder. 

His  grandfather  went  for  Abe  Lincoln,  who  was  the 
most  persuasive  man  with  a  jury  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "  would  you  be  willing  to 
defend  my  grandson,  Peachy,  in  his  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  friend  Green  Grafton?  I  know  Green  was 
in  your  office  as  a  law  student,  but  the  boys  were 
friends  and  Peachy  never  meant  to  harm  Green.  It 
was  that  cursed  whisky  and  not  Peachy  that  killed 
Green." 

Lincoln  paused  a  moment.  "  Yes,  I'll  defend 
Peachy,"  he  answered  slowly.  "  I  do  not  believe  he 
ever  intended  to  harm  Green.  I  believe  as  you  do 
that  it  was  the  damnable  whisky  that  did  it.  I  hate 
the  stuff  as  you  do.  I  promised  my  angel  mother  be- 
fore she  died  never  to  touch  intoxicants  and  I  have 
never  broken  that  promise.  Yes,  I  will  defend  your 
grandson." 
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When  the  time  came  for  the  defense,  Lincoln  placed 
on  the  witness  stand  the  gray-haired  grandfather. 

"  Mr.  Cartwright,"  Abe  asked,  "  how  long  have  you 
known  the  prisoner?  " 

"  I  have  known  him,"  answered  the  witness,  "  since 
a  babe;  he  laughed  and  cried  on  my  knee." 

Then  Lincoln  led  the  witness  on  with  more  questions 
till  old  Peter  Cartwright,  known  throughout  the  State 
as  the  Apostle  of  Methodism,  was  telling  the  last 
words  that  slowly,  with  gasps,  were  uttered  by  the 
murdered  man  as  he  lay  dying  three  days  after  the 
stabbing. 

"  '  I  am  dying,'  whispered  Green,"  the  witness  said, 
"  l  I  will  soon  part  from  all  I  love  on  earth  and  I  want 
you  to  say  to  my  slayer,  that  I  forgive  him.  I  want  to 
leave  this  earth  with  the  forgiveness  of  all  who  have 
in  any  way  injured  me.'  " 

Lincoln  finally  asked  the  jury  to  be  as  forgiving  as 
the  murdered  man. 

His  skillful  way  of  handling  the  old  grandfather  on 
the  witness  stand  cleared  Peachy  Harrison  and  got  him 
free. 

But  it  would  seem  that  Lincoln  could  never  learn 
dignity.  Even  when  he  had  become  a  national  figure 
he  remained  as  informal  as  ever. 

He  was  on  the  circuit  and  came  to  court  through  a 
storm.  His  feet  were  soaked.  After  presenting  his 
case  he  went  back  to  the  big  Court  House  stove  and 
pulled  off  his  boots  to  dry  his  feet.  His  big  feet  were 
cocked  up  before  the  hot  stove,  when  he  heard  the 
opposing  counsel  make  a  false  statement. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  a  boot  held  in  each  hand,  he 
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strode  to  the  front  before  the  judge,  protesting  vig- 
orously and  loudly  that  the  counsel  was  deceiving  the 
jury. 

However,  there  probably  was  some  method  in  much 
of  Lincoln's  habit  of  showing  the  manners  of  an  In- 
diana corn-husker  or  a  Mississippi  flatboatman.  His 
enemies  constantly  referred  to  his  "  aristocratic  "  wife 
as  they  termed  Mary,  and  he  wished  to  offset  the 
accusation  in  his  own  person. 

Early  in  1857  came  the  famous  Dred  Scott  Decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
over  a  negro  of  that  name  who  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Emerson,  an  army  sur- 
geon. 

Dr.  Emerson  had  taken  his  slaves  from  Missouri  to 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  then  to  Ft.  Snelling,  Minnesota, 
and  finally  back  again  to  Missouri.  Finally  he  sold 
them  to  a  New  York  man  named  Sanford. 

The  negro  slaves  had  been  taken  into  free  states  and 
some  friends  of  freedom  held  that  this  had  made  them 
free.  To  test  the  matter  a  suit  was  brought  in  a  Fed- 
eral Court. 

This  suit  in  due  time  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
which  decided  that  not  only  was  Dred  Scott  not  freed 
by  being  taken  into  a  free  state,  but  that  a  negro 
could  not  become  a  citizen  and  that  he  had  no  rights 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  could  not  sue. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  decision 
also  held  that  Congress  had  no  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  pass  laws  limiting  slavery.  This  made  such 
legislation  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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Lincoln  held  that  this  decision  reduced  a  black  to 
less  than  the  status  of  a  slave.  It  put  him  in  the  same 
position  under  the  law  as  a  horse  or  a  dog. 

This  decision  was  given  March  6,  1857,  and  created 
wild  excitement,  particularly  throughout  the  North. 
Douglas  made  a  speech  defending  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision  at  Springfield  on  June  12  th,  but  Lincoln  was 
not  ready  to  tackle  Douglas  and  show-up  the  fallacy 
of  his  stand. 

Meanwhile,  Abe  Lincoln  was  having  some  very  im- 
portant lawsuits.  One  of  those  tried  by  him  in  this 
year  was  the  important  Effle  A  {ton  case. 

Railroads  were  being  thrust  across  the  country  and 
were  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  steamboat  in- 
terests, which  rightly  looked  upon  the  railroads  as 
rivals. 

A  railroad  bridge  was  being  built  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Rock  Island.  In  passing  down  the  river 
the  Effie  Afton  struck  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge 
and  damaged  it.  The  steamer  was  wrecked  and  burned 
as  also  was  a  part  of  the  bridge. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  brought  suit  against  the 
railroad  for  damages.  St.  Louis  interests  urged  that 
the  bridge  must  not  be  rebuilt  and  all  the  river-men 
joined  in  the  fight  against  the  bridge.  The  entire 
Middle  West  was  excited,  for  how  could  they  be 
reached  by  railroads  if  the  rivers  were  not  to  be 
bridged? 

Lincoln  went  at  the  issues  involved  as  he  said,  "  Like 
a  dog  at  a  root."  He  mastered  all  the  facts  about  the 
river  and  its  traffic  and  about  railroads  and  their  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  West 
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He  won  the  case  on  two  points.  1st.  That  one  man 
had  just  as  good  a  right  to  cross  the  river  as  another 
had  to  go  up  or  down  it.  2nd.  That  the  good  of 
the  country  should  control.  Then  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  great  future  of  the  country  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi and  urged  that  the  bridging  of  the  stream  was 
necessary  for  that  development  and  the  coming  of 
the  railroads  that  would  produce  it. 

The  next  year,  1858,  was  to  stage  the  greatest  series 
of  public  debates  our  nation  or  for  that  matter,  the 
world,  has  ever  known. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  the  summer  of  1858 
dealt  with  the  very  foundations  of  our  national  exist- 
ence and  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
They  had  much  to  do  with  making  Lincoln  President. 

THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

Now  came  the  time  when  that  unfinished  checker- 
board game  demanded  a  solution.  The  five  charts  we 
saw  in  an  earlier  chapter  were  still  in  every  one's  mind. 
The  Slave  State  people  were  still  pushing  toward  the 
"  King  row  "  of  the  Free  States. 

The  Illinois  State  convention,  attended  by  1,000 
delegates,  was  held  at  Springfield  June  16th,  1858.  Lin- 
coln made  the  key-note  speech.  He  had  written  it  out 
with  great  care,  but  did  not  use  the  manuscript  in  its 
delivery.  When  he  showed  the  speech  to  his  political 
friends  in  advance  of  its  delivery,  they  thought  it  was 
too  radical  and  advised  him  to  change  it.  But  Billy 
Herndon,  his  partner,  thought  it  was  all  right. 

"  Deliver  the  speech  as  you  have  written  it,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  will  make  you  President." 
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This  speech  contained  the  memorable  sentence:  "  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do 
expect  it  to  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  the  other." 

That  was  a  brave  thing  to  say.  People  knew  that 
Lincoln  expected  the  game  would  end  sometime  with 
all  states  free. 

Lincoln  was  the  unanimous  nominee  of  this  State 
convention  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  It  was  to  be  a  battle 
royal  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Douglas'  term 
in  the  Senate^  was  about  to  expire  and  he  was  fighting 
to  retain  his  seat. 

This  time  Douglas  could  not  evade  Lincoln.  He 
either  had  to  accept  the  challenge  to  debate  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  or  back  down  a  beaten  man. 

They  arranged  for  a  series  of  seven  debates  which 
practically  covered  the  entire  state.  The  arrangement 
was  for  one  speaker  to  speak  an  hour  and  the  other 
would  follow  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  debate 
would  then  be  closed  by  the  first  speaker  talking  for 
half  an  hour.  The  speakers  were  to  alternate,  Douglas 
leading  off  first,  which  gave  Douglas  four  leads  to  three 
for  Lincoln. 

The  points  at  which  debates  were  to  be  held  and 
the  dates  were,  Ottawa  August  21,  Freeport  August 
27,  Jonesboro  September  15,  Charlestown  September 
18,  Galesburg  October  7,  Quincy  October  13  and  Alton 
October  15. 

The  debates  were  reported  by  a  staff  of  reporters 
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who  were  Horace  White  and  Robert  R.  Hitt  for  the 
Press  and  Tribune  of  Chicago,  and  Henry  Binmon  and 
James  B.  Sheridan  for  the  Times  of  the  same  city. 

The  Douglas  crowd  started  off  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets.  They  had  a  brass  band  and  a  brass 
cannon  and  traveled  in  the  private  car  of  McClellan, 
Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  by  a 
special  train.  They  announced  they  were  going  to  see 
the  Little  Giant  "  chaw-up  Abe."  Lincoln  traveled  in 
the  ordinary  day  coach  or  in  the  caboose  attached  to  a 
freight  train,  but  before  long  it  was  evident  that 
Douglas  was  not  doing  the  "  chawing-up." 

In  the  second  debate,  held  at  Freeport,  Lincoln  asked 
Douglas  a  question  which  was  a  poser.  He  asked, 
"  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory  in  any 
lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  constitution?  " 

The  Dred  Scott  Decision  declared  in  explicit  terms 
that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, nor  authorize  a  territorial  legislature  to  do  so. 
The  Decision  had  thus  annihilated  Douglas'  pet  doc- 
trine of  Squatter  Sovereignty.  Douglas,  we  remember, 
had  put  Kansas  into  the  Slave  State  Class  by  urging 
this  "  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

Lincoln's  friends  had  warned  him  against  putting  this 
question  to  Douglas.  "  If  you  do,"  they  said,  "  you 
can  never  be  Senator." 

"  Gentlemen,"  Lincoln  answered,  "I  am  killing 
larger  game.  If  Douglas  answers,  he  can  never  be 
President,  and  the  battle  of  1860  is  worth  a  hundred 
of  this." 
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"  Yes,"  was  Douglas'  answer  to  this  question.  "  The 
people  can  have  their  will  despite  the  Supreme  Court 
decision." 

However,  the  Little  Giant  was  wary  and  tried  to 
turn  the  debate  to  the  question  of  Lincoln's  record  in 
Congress.  Douglas  was  afraid  of  those  charts  which 
showed  slavery  creeping  up  and  up.  He  alleged  again 
and  again  that  Lincoln  had  voted  against  appropriat- 
ing money  for  supplying  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
Mexican  War. 

"  I  was  opposed  to  the  Mexican  War,"  Lincoln  an- 
swered, "  but  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money  or 
land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers  then, 
during  all  that  time,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  the 
judge  did." 

But  this  answer  did  not  settle  the  issue. 

"  The  judge  will  make  a  false  statement  to  twenty 
thousand  people  one  day,"  Lincoln  said,  "  although  he 
knows  it  will  be  disproved  to  ten  thousand  the  next 
day." 

This  misrepresentation  went  on  until  one  day  Doug- 
las made  the  statement  when  seated  on  the  platform 
was  a  former  Congressman  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  thirtieth  Congress  in  which  Lincoln  had  served. 
This  man  was  a  friend  of  Douglas',  but  when  Lincoln's 
turn  to  speak  came,  he  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder 
and  dragged  him  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 

"  Did  I  vote  for  all  the  supply  bills  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  Mexican  War,"  he  asked  him,  "  just  as  Judge 
Douglas  did,  or  did  I  not?  "  There  Lincoln  held  him 
as  in  a  vise. 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  the  man  answered  reluctantly. 
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One  day  Douglas,  who  realized  that  the  game  was 
going  against  him,  called  Lincoln  a  liar. 

"  In  Euclid's  geometry  it  is  proved  that  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  always  total  two  right  angles,"  Lincoln 
replied.  "  You  may  call  Euclid  a  liar,  but  that  does 
not  disprove  his  logic." 

During  this  campaign  Lincoln  spoke  sixty  times,  in- 
cluding the  debates.  He  throve  on  the  speaking  and 
his  voice  grew  clearer  and  clearer.  Toward  the  close 
Douglas  complained  that  his  voice  was  giving  out. 
The  difference  was  that  Lincoln  drank  water  and 
Douglas  whisky. 

Great  crowds  came  to  every  debate.  In  each  town 
it  was  like  a  great  fair.  People  came  by  train,  by 
buggy,  in  wagons,  on  horseback  and  afoot. 

The  towns  were  so  located  that  from  every  section 
of  the  State  it  was  possible  to  reach  at  least  one  of 
the  debates. 

At  Quincy,  Lincoln  took  off  his  coat  and  handed  it 
to  a  boy.  "  Bub,"  he  said,  "  hold  this  while  I  stone 
Stephen." 

When  Lincoln  spoke  at  Bushville  between  two  de- 
bates, a  local  brunette  came  up  before  Lincoln  and 
dangled  in  front  of  his  eyes  a  black  doll-baby.  Lin- 
coln looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment. 

"  Madame,  are  you  the  mother  of  that?  "  he  en- 
quired quietly. 

Lincoln  showed  that  Douglas  had  one  doctrine  for 
the  South  and  quite  a  different  one  for  the  North. 

"  Douglas  is  like  the  man  with  the  lazy  pony,"  he 
declared.  "  When  the  owner  put  a  spur  to  it,  the 
pony  would  put  out  a  forefoot  and  lie  down.     He 
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found  a  man  who  had  a  fine  horse  to  trade  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  the  fine  points  of  the  pony.  He 
saw  some  pheasants  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  touched 
the  pony  with  a  spur  and  the  pony  lay  down.  The 
owner  explained  that  the  pony  was  a  pointer  and  that 
there  must  be  birds  in  the  bushes.  They  went  for- 
ward, the  birds  rose  and  they  shot  one.  The  owner 
of  the  horse  was  much  impressed  and  they  made  the 
trade. 

"  They  changed  saddles  and  rode  on.  Crossing  a 
stream  the  new  owner,  wishing  to  speed-up  the  pony, 
touched  it  with  a  spur,  and  at  once  the  pony  lay 
down. 

"  '  Don't  be  discouraged,'  the  former  owner  called 
out,  '  he  is  just  as  good  for  fish  as  for  fowl.' 

"  That's  just  the  way  with  Douglas,"  concluded 
Lincoln.  "  He's  just  as  good  for  the  South  as  for  the 
North." 

The  debates  closed  in  mid-October  and  the  election 
came  in  November.  Lincoln  had  four  thousand  more 
votes  than  Douglas,  but  the  Legislature  as  before 
chose  the  Senator,  and  as  the  State  was  districted,  it 
was  Democratic,  and  elected  Douglas. 

Lincoln  was  asked  how  he  felt  about  the  result. 
"  I  feel  like  the  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe,"  he  answered. 
"  It  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  I  am  too  big  to  cry." 

For  Lincoln,  however,  the  campaign  ended  not  in 
defeat,  but  in  a  moral  victory.  Although  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  Democrats  had  40  votes  to  35  Republicans, 
Lincoln  had  a  popular  majority  and  the  debates  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  all  over  the  land  showed  how 
badly  Douglas  had  been  worsted  in  the  arguments. 
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The  South  was  through  with  Douglas,  for  his  answer 
to  the  crucial  Freeport  question  showed  that  he  could 
not  be  trusted  to  defend  their  peculiar  institution, 
Slavery. 

The  time  for  the  final  battle  was  drawing  near,  but 
first  Lincoln  was  to  have  a  hearing  in  the  East  where 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  present  the  great 
issues  of  the  day  in  a  way  that  would  make  him  an 
outstanding  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
by  the  Republican  party  in  1860. 

THE  COOPER  UNION  SPEECH 


We  saw  how  in  early  life  Lincoln  chose  to  play  the 
game  of  politics  instead  of  going  to  college.  How- 
ever, he  determined  that  his  oldest  son  Robert  should 
have  college  advantages,  and  so  considering  that  the 
Wise  Men  came  from  the  East,  in  the  fall  of  1859  he 
sent  the  boy  to  Harvard  College,  near  Boston. 

Evidently  neither  Lincoln  nor  the  boy's  teachers 
were  familiar  with  the  Harvard  entrance  requirements, 
for  after  being  examined  it  was  found  that  he  had 
failed  in  fifteen  subjects  out  of  sixteen. 

When  his  father  was  informed  of  the  situation,  he 
wrote  Robert  not  to  return  home,  but  to  enter  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  complete  there  his 
preparation  for  college. 

Lincoln  was  somewhat  anxious  as  to  how  his  boy 
was  getting  along  in  his  studies  and  was  considering 
making  him  a  visit  when  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  young  man's  club  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church 
in  Brooklyn  to  lecture  for  them.  They  offered  to  pay 
$200  for  the  lecture. 
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Lincoln  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  deliver  a  political  lecture.  Lincoln  had 
tried  lecturing  on  such  subjects  as  "  Discoveries  and 
Inventions,"  but  with  poor  success.  Politics  was  his 
field  and  a  lecture  in  Beecher's  church  would  give  him 
a  chance  to  state  his  case  in  the  East.  The  money  for 
the  lecture  would  more  than  meet  his  expenses  on  an 
eastern  trip. 

The  lecture  was  to  be  given  on  Monday  evening, 
February  27,  1860.  On  arriving  in  New  York  he 
learned  that  the  place  had  been  changed  and  that  he 
was  to  speak  in  Cooper  Union  Hall,  New  York. 

While  in  Congress  Lincoln  had  made  a  thorough 
study  in  the  libraries  there  of  the  foundations  of  our 
Government  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  the  power  to  control  slavery  and  that  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision  was  in  error.  He  prepared  and 
wrote  out  his  speech  with  great  care,  but  became  so 
familiar  with  it  that  he  did  not  use  a  manuscript  in 
its  delivery. 

He  handled  the  great  questions  at  issue  as  no  other 
man  had  done  and  astonished  the  great  audience  that 
gathered  to  hear  him  at  Cooper  Union. 

The  speech  ended  with  the  trumpet  statement,  "  Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it." 

Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune  said  next 
day,  "  No  man  has  been  welcomed  by  such  an  audience 
of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city  since 
the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster." 
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After  the  lecture  there  were  brief  speeches  by  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  David  Dudley  Field,  James  W. 
Nye,  Horace  Greeley  and  James  A.  Briggs,  all  prom- 
inent in  New  York  City. 

The  last  said,  "  One  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  our 
standard  bearer  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  this 
year — the  distinguished  senator  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Seward;  the  late  able  and  accomplished  Governor  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Chase;  or  the  unknown  knight  who  entered 
the  political  lists  against  the  Bois  Guilbert  of  Democ- 
racy on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  1858  and  unhorsed 
him,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Douglas  was  the  darling  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats, but  it  was  coming  to  be  seen  that  when  he 
answered  YES  to  Lincoln's  question  at  Freeport  so  as 
to  win  the  senatorship,  he  had  hopelessly  alienated  the 
South  and  could  never  have  the  support  of  that  wing 
of  the  Democracy.  In  other  words  the  Rail-splitter 
had  split  the  Democratic  Party  in  twain  and  made 
almost  certain  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
in  1860. 

The  New  York  papers  next  day  printed  the  speech 
in  full  and  the  leading  papers  of  the  Nation  did  the 
same. 

Before  coming  East  Lincoln  had  arranged  a  pro- 
gram of  speeches  in  New  England  which  he  made  as 
follows:  March  1st,  Concord,  N.  H.,  February  28th, 
in  Railroad  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Governor  Frederick  Smith  as  the  "  Next 
President  of  the  United  States;  Friday,  March  2nd  at 
Dover,  N.  H.;  Saturday,  March  3rd,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.; 
Monday,  March  5th,  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  Tuesday  at 
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New  Haven,  Conn.;  Wednesday  at  Meriden,  Conn.; 
Thursday  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Friday  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  and  Saturday  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. — eleven 
speeches  all  made  to  large  audiences. 

He  made  so  many  speeches  in  Connecticut  because 
the  Spring  Elections  were  approaching  and  it  was  a 
close  state.  His  friend,  Governor  Buckingham,  the 
Republican  candidate  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  only 
461  votes  and  Lincoln's  help  was  said  to  have  turned 
the  trick. 

At  Hartford  he  first  met  the  Wide  Awakes  who 
played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  of  the 
next  summer.  The  Wide  Awakes  were  marching  clubs 
that  carried  torches  and  wore  black  oilskin  capes  and 
caps. 

After  Lincoln's  nomination  in  June  they  marched 
singing  to  an  old  camp-meeting  melody  a  song,  two 
verses  of  which  were: 

"  Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  Wilderness, 
Out  of  the  Wilderness,  out  of  the  Wilderness, 
Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  Wilderness, 
Down  in  Illinois. 

"  Ain't  I  glad  I  j'ined  the  Wide- Awakes, 
J'ined  the  Wide- Awakes,  j'ined  the  Wide- Awakes, 
Ain't  I  glad  I  j'ined  the  Wide- Awakes, 
Down  in  Illinois." 

They  had  a  sort  of  snake  march  in  which  they 
progressed  on  a  zigzag  after  the  manner  of  the  rail 
fences  still  found  in  some  sections. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Cooper  Union  speech  Lincoln 
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stopped  over  Sunday  in  New  York  and  attended 
Beecher's  church.  Mr.  Briggs  went  over  to  Brooklyn 
with  him  and  called  his  attention  to  the  old  and  de- 
crepit New  York  Post-office  Building. 

"  I  think  your  chance  of  being  the  next  President  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  man  in  the  country,"  Briggs  re- 
marked. "  When  you  are  President  will  you  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  for  a  suit- 
able location  for  a  post-office  in  this  city?  " 

"  I  will  make  a  note  of  that,"  said  Lincoln.  "  Others 
in  the  East  have  said  the  same  about  the  Presidency 
that  you  have,  but  I  think  Seward  and  Chase  are  more 
likely  candidates." 

Lincoln  echoed  the  general  opinion  of  the  country. 
Seward  and  Chase  had  been  at  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1854,  and  were  more  prominent  than 
Lincoln,  but  the  truth  was  that  they  were  killing  off 
one  another. 

Lincoln  and  his  friends  played  clever  politics  by 
securing  the  choice  of  Chicago  for  the  meeting  place 
of  the  next  National  Republican  Convention.  Lin- 
coln was  now  supreme  in  Illinois  and  in  the  conven- 
tion he  would  have  the  advantage  of  enthusiastic  local 
support. 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  was  now  near,  but 
first  there  was  the  State  convention  held  in  Decatur, 
where  Lincoln  the  summer  of  his  arrival  had  made  his 
first  political  speech  in  bare  feet  and  a  straw  hat. 

At  this  convention  occurred  a  dramatic  incident 
which  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion and  the  subsequent  campaign. 
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THE  RAIL-SPLITTER 


To  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency  Lincoln  first 
needed  to  have  the  backing  of  his  own  State.  The 
State  Republican  Convention  was  to  meet  in  Decatur, 
May  9,  1860.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  who  years  later 
became  Governor  of  Illinois,  lived  in  Decatur.  He 
interviewed  John  Hanks,  Lincoln's  associate  in  taking 
the  Offut  flatboat  down  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans. 
He  took  Hanks  in  a  buggy  to  a  place  ten  miles  west 
of  Decatur  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  rail  fence, 
still  in  use  after  thirty  years.  The  rails  were  prin- 
cipally yellow  locust  and  black  walnut. 

John  Hanks  tested  them  with  his  pocket  knife  and 
pronounced  them  the  very  rails  that  he  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln had  split  that  very  first  summer  after  the  Lincoln 
family  came  to  Illinois,  to  be  used  in  fencing  in  ten 
acres  which  they  planted  in  corn. 

The  question  arose  in  the  convention  of  indorsing 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Illinois  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  at  Chicago  two  weeks  later. 

Oglesby  arose  and  said  that  an  old  Democrat  desired 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  convention.  The  con- 
vention passed  a  motion  to  receive  the  Democrat  with 
his  contribution.  Then  in  marched  rugged  John  Hanks 
carrying  an  old  rail  under  each  arm,  while  preceding 
him  strode  up  the  hall  to  the  platform  two  men  carry- 
ing a  banner  on  which  appeared  the  words: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

THE  RAIL-SPLITTER  CANDIDATE 

For  President  in  1860. 
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"  Where  did  these  rails  come  from?  "  the  chairman 
asked. 

"  These  are  two  rails  from  a  lot  of  3,000  split  by 
Thomas  Hanks  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1830,"  John 
Hanks  spoke  up. 

"  Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Lincoln,"  the  convention  shouted. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  split  these  rails,"  Lincoln  stood 
and  said,  and  turning  to  John  Hanks — 

"  John,"  he  asked,  "  where  did  you  get  these  rails?  " 

"  At  the  farm  you  and  your  father  improved  on  the 
Sangamon,"  answered  Hanks. 

"  Well,"  continued  Lincoln,  "  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  split  these  rails,  but  I 
cannot  identify  them." 

Shouts  from  the  convention,  "  Identify  your  work. 
Identify  your  work." 

Getting  into  the  fun,  Lincoln  inquired,  "  What  kind 
of  timber  are  they?  " 

"  Yellow  locust  and  black  walnut,"  answered  John 
Hanks. 

"  Well,  that's  lasting  timber,  and  it  may  be  that  I 
split  these  rails,"  said  Lincoln,  going  up  and  scratch- 
ing one  of  them  with  his  thumb  nail. 

Scrutinizing  them  still  further  Lincoln  wagged  his 
head.  "  Well,  boys,"  he  concluded,  "  I  can  only  say 
that  I  split  a  great  many  better  looking  ones." 

The  convention  indorsed  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency 
amid  loud  and  continued  cheering.  Thenceforth  he 
was  destined  to  be  The  Rail-splitter  who  would  split 
the  Democratic  party  asunder. 

But  the  endorsement  of  Illinois  still  did  not  give  Abe 
the  nomination  of  the  whole  party.    The  Republicans 
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met  in  Chicago  in  a  building  called  the  Wigwam  which 
had  been  built  for  the  occasion.  It  extended  180  feet 
on  Market  Street  and  100  feet  on  Lake. 

On  an  elevated  platform  were  seated  466  delegates 
and  about  60  newspaper  reporters.  There  were  com- 
mittee rooms  at  each  end  of  the  platform.  The  rest 
of  the  space  was  open  to  the  public,  but  admissions 
were  by  tickets  issued  by  the  managing  committee. 

The  convention  opened  May  16  with  fully  10,000 
in  the  Wigwam  and  twice  as  many  outside. 

Wm.  H.  Seward  was  fifty-nine  that  day  and  fully 
expected  the  nomination  as  a  birthday  gift. 

The  Seward  men  came  with  brass  bands  and  march- 
ing delegations.  He  would  probably  have  been  nom- 
inated had  not  Horace  Greeley  quarreled  with  Thur- 
low  Weed,  State  Chairman  and  backer  of  Seward,  and 
so  made  it  likely  that  Seward  could  not  carry  New 
York. 

There  was  no  voting  the  first  day,  however,  and 
Ward  Hill  Lamon  had  a  large  supply  of  extra  tickets 
printed  and  he  and  a  number  of  young  men  spent  the 
night  signing  and  distributing  them  to  Lincoln  boosters, 
so  as  to  crowd  the  Wigwam  as  soon  as  it  was  opened 
in  the  morning  with  Lincoln  shouters. 

Judge  David  Davis  had  wired  Lincoln  for  permis- 
sion to  promise  a  cabinet  position  to  Simon  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania  in  return  for  the  support  of  the  delega- 
tion from  that  State. 

"  Make  no  promises,"  Lincoln  answered,  "  for  I  will 
not  be  bound  by  them." 

"  Lincoln  is  not  here  and  does  not  understand  the 
situation,"   Davis   and  the   other  Lincoln   supporters 
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said,  "  nevertheless  we  will  make  the  promises  neces- 
sary to  get  the  delegates  to  nominate  him  and  he  will 
have  to  make  good."  This  they  did  and  secured  the 
necessary  support. 

The  balloting  began  with  tumultuous  cheering  for 
Lincoln  both  within  and  without  the  Wigwam.  Seward 
led  on  the  first  two  ballots,  but  Lincoln  was  nominated 
on  the  third. 

"  The  enthusiasm  in  the  Wigwam  as  the  balloting 
progressed  and  the  successive  results  were  announced 
was  indescribable,"  W.  T.  Norton,  then  a  student  at 
Lake  Forest,  said  of  the  excitement  on  the  day  of 
nomination.  "  I  have  seen  many  great  assemblies  since 
and  various  national  conventions,  but  never  one  like 
this  when  the  new  party  of  freedom,  in  its  stalwart 
youth  was  choosing  its  leader  with  the  foresight  of 
those  guided  by  inspiration.  .  .  .  After  the  change 
of  some  state  on  the  final  ballot  assured  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  pandemonium  broke  loose.  The  people 
had  their  way.  How  they  shouted  and  yelled  and 
cheered  again  and  again,  keeping  up  the  din  for  half 
an  hour.  .  .  .  Outside  a  salute  was  being  fired, 
but  the  boom  of  the  cannon  was  drowned  in  the  wild 
hurrahs  of  the  people.  I  could  see  the  smoke  drift 
past  the  window,  but  could  hear  no  report." 

Lincoln  was  too  nervous  to  remain  in  his  office.  His 
partner  Herndon  had  gone  to  Chicago.  Lincoln  went 
out  and  played  a  few  games  of  handball  in  an  open 
court  on  North  Sixth  Street  between  Joe  Carmody's 
store  and  a  brick  building  owned  by  Judge  Logan. 

The  Journal  office  was  just  across  an  alley  from 
Carmody's  store.     Lincoln  received  the  news  of  the 
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third  ballot  in  the  Journal  office  shortly  before  one 
o'clock.  Here  his  devotion  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  shown 
in  his  hour  of  triumph. 

"  There's  a  little  woman  over  on  Eighth  Street  that 
will  be  glad  to  hear  the  news,"  he  said.  "  If  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  go  and  tell  her." 

The  Saturday  following  the  convention,  the  commit- 
tee on  notification  of  the  candidate  went  by  special 
train  to  Springfield. 

He  had  been  apprised  of  their  coming  and  was  at 
his  home  to  receive  them.  His  two  small  boys,  Willie 
and  Tad  were  in  front  of  the  house  watching  for  the 
eminent  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  The  boys  were 
the  first  to  greet  them  and  did  it  with  a  loud  "  Hooray." 

Chairman  Ashmun  briefly  announced  their  purpose 
and  Lincoln  as  briefly  replied. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mrs.  Lincoln  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
in  the  other  room,"  Lincoln  then  announced,  after  a 
pause.    "  You  must  be  thirsty  after  your  long  journey." 

They  filed  into  the  other  room  and  were  presented 
to  the  candidate's  wife,  after  which  occurred  a  scene 
which  showed  the  committee  that  Lincoln  was  a  man 
of  character  and  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 

ADAM'S  ALE 


When  it  was  known  that  Lincoln  had  been  nominated 
and  that  the  committee  to  notify  him  was  to  be  in  the 
city  on  Saturday,  a  Springfield  friend  came  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "  the  men  on  that  commit- 
tee are  all  drinking  men  and  will  expect  you  to  treat 
them  when  they  come.  I  know  you  never  drink  liquor, 
and  so  I  will  send  over  a  choice  assortment  of  wines 
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and  liquors  so  that  the  committee  may  be  suitably 
regaled." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration,"  answered 
Lincoln,  "  but  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  necessary.  I 
am  a  total  abstainer  and  see  no  reason  to  deny  my 
principles." 

So,  after  the  committee  had  been  presented  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  the  maid  brought  in  a  pitcher  and  glasses. 
Lincoln  poured  a  glassful  from  the  pitcher  and  held  it 
up. 

"  Let  us  drink  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,"  he 
said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Let  us  drink  the 
best  drink  ever  made,  good  old  Adam's  Ale." 

The  campaign  was  on.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
North  the  Wide-Awakes  were  abroad,  marching  for 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  Where  they  did  not  carry 
torches,  they  carried  on  their  shoulders  long  staffs 
similar  to  the  Scout  staff. 

Lincoln  did  not  take  the  stump  but  remained  at 
home  in  Springfield.  Politicians  swarmed  in  the  city 
and  at  Lincoln's  house.  Thurlow  Weed,  Republican 
boss  of  New  York,  came  in  for  breakfast  and  ate  fresh 
sausages  with  such  a  relish  that  he  asked  for  a  second 
helping.  He  said  he  felt  safe  in  eating  sausages  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  pigs  were  cheaper  than 
dogs. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  Lincoln  replied,  "  of  a  Joliet 
grocer  who  was  doing  a  large  sausage  business  one 
evening  with  his  clerks  piling  the  scales  with  sausages, 
when  a  neighbor  who  had  quarreled  with  him  that  day 
came  into  the  store  and  walked  up  to  the  counter 
holding  by  their  tails  two  big  dead  cats.     He  threw 
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them  down  before  the  scales.  '  This  makes  seven  to- 
day,' he  said  in  a  loud  voice.  '  I'll  call  around  Mon- 
day and  get  my  money  for  them.'  " 

Lincoln  asked  to  see  the  Springfield  poll  books.  "  I 
wish  particularly  to  see,"  he  explained,  "  how  the 
ministers  of  Springfield  are  going  to  vote." 

He  went  through  them  and  totaled  the  results.  He 
announced,  "  Here  are  23  ministers  of  different  de- 
nominations and  all  of  them  are  against  me  but  three; 
and  here  are  a  great  many  prominent  members  of 
churches,  a  very  large  majority  of  whom  are  against 
me." 

He  paused,  took  several  turns  back  and  forth  across 
the  floor. 

"  I  know,"  he  resumed,  "  there  is  a  God  and  that 
He  hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming 
and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place 
and  work  for  me,  I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing, 
but  the  truth  is  everything." 

"  I  may  not  see  the  end,"  he  went  on  after  ponder- 
ing the  situation  a  moment,  "  but  it  will  come  and  I 
shall  be  vindicated;  and  these  men  will  find  that  they 
have  not  read  their  Bibles  aright." 

As  was  anticipated  by  Lincoln  the  Democrats  split. 
After  many  struggles  in  seeking  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate they  divided  and  the  Democrats  of  the  North 
nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  while  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  party  put  up  John  C.  Breckinridge  as 
their  candidate.  The  only  danger  in  this  situation  was 
that  there  might  be  no  election  with  the  result  of  throw- 
ing the  election  into  the  House  of  Congress. 

Carl  Schurz,  German  exile  because  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion  of  1848,  and  later  a  Civil  War  general  came  to 
see  the  candidate. 

"  I  was  with  Lincoln  yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  Springfield.  "He  is  the  same  kindly  old 
fellow,  quite  as  unpretentious  and  ingenuous  as  ever. 
The  reception  committee  had  reserved  quarters  for 
me  at  the  hotel  and  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first  to 
knock  at  my  door. 

"  He  wears  a  linen  sack  coat  and  a  hat  of  doubtful 
age,  but  his  appearance  is  neat  and  clean.  ...  He 
talked  of  the  Presidential  election  with  as  much  placid, 
cheerful  frankness  as  if  we  were  discussing  the  potato 
crop.     .     .     . 

"  Lincoln's  boys  are  typical  western  youngsters. 
One  of  them  insisted  on  going  about  barefooted." 

For  six  years  Lincoln  had  been  giving  half  his  time 
and  more  to  the  questions  at  issue  and  no  campaign 
committee  ever  had  such  a  wealth  of  pertinent  material 
as  was  found  in  the  pamphlets  and  printed  speeches  of 
the  candidate. 

There  were  such  things  as  the  printed  and  signed 
facsimile  of  his  letter  to  the  wife  of  Judge  J.  S.  B rod- 
well,  giving  his  definition  of  democracy: 

"  As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master.  This  expresses  my  ideas  of  democracy.  What- 
ever differs  from  this  is  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
no  democracy.    A.  Lincoln." 

The  campaign  committee  was  in  need  of  funds  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  candidate. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  without  earning  anything  that 
I  am  absolutely  without  money  now,  even  for  house- 
hold expenses,"  he  wrote  in  answer  to  his  friend  Nor- 
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man  B.  Judd.  "  Still,  if  you  can  put  in  $250  for  me 
toward  discharging  the  debt  of  the  committee,  I  will 
allow  it  when  you  and  I  settle  a  private  matter  be- 
tween us.  This  with  what  I  have  already  paid  with 
an  outstanding  note  of  mine  will  exceed  my  subscrip- 
tion of  $500." 

A  favorite  conundrum  during  the  campaign  was: 
"  Which  is  the  greater  man,  Lincoln  or  Douglas?  " 
Answer — "  Douglas.  Douglas,  because  while  Lincoln 
split  rails,  Douglas  split  the  Democratic  Party." 

As  the  campaign  went  on  it  was  soon  seen  that 
Lincoln's  chances  of  election  were  getting  better  and 
better.  Everywhere  throughout  the  North  the  con- 
fident enthusiasm  of  the  Republicans  was  irresistible. 

The  South  was  threatening  to  secede  from  the  Union 
if  Lincoln  should  be  elected  and  that  made  older  and 
more  conservative  men,  like  those  whose  names  Lincoln 
had  marked  in  the  Springfield  poll  books,  hesitate  to 
favor  his  election. 

But  the  younger  and  less  cautious  men  crowded  to 
his  support  and  on  election  day  gave  him  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Douglas  had  a  large  popular  vote  but  a  very  small 
electoral  vote,  while  in  the  South  which  was  carried  by 
Breckinridge,  Lincoln  had  hardly  a  vote. 

Lincoln  was  elected  but  a  pall  was  on  the  spirits  of 
the  people,  for  the  Southern  States  were  preparing  to 
secede  from  the  Union  and  the  weak  President  then 
in  Washington  was  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Nation. 

The  time  approached  for  Lincoln  to  take  leave  of 
Springfield  and  go  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration. 
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His  friends  feared  for  his  safety.  Hannah  Armstrong, 
Duff's  mother,  rode  over  to  say  good-bye  to  Abe. 

"Oh,  Abe,  they'll  kill  ye,  I  know  it,"  she  broke 
down  and  sobbed  out. 

"  Hannah,  if  they  do  kill  me,  I  shall  never  die  an- 
other death/'  was  Abe's  reply. 

Abe  had  saved  the  life  of  her  boy  from  the  hang- 
man, and  had  given  him  such  kind  and  good  advice 
that  he  had  given  up  drink  and  settled  down  as  a 
leading  member  in  the  Disciple  church  and  an  honored 
citizen. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Abraham  Lincoln  to  say 
farewell  to  the  city  that  had  known  him  for  twenty- 
five  years.  And  although  not  arranged  it  proved  a 
most  pathetic  farewell. 


XI 
SAVIOUR  OF  THE  UNION 

THE  INAUGURATION 


It  was  at  eight  o'clock  the  morning  of  February 
11,  1861,  when  Lincoln  and  his  party  of  fifteen  gath- 
ered at  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Station  in  Spring- 
field to  leave  home  for  Washington. 

The  reason  for  starting  so  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Inauguration  was  that  he  had  received  invita- 
tions to  address  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

He  had  not  intended  to  make  any  farewell  speech 
at  the  station,  but  as  the  conductor  was  about  to  raise 
his  hand  to  pull  the  bell  rope  and  start  the  train,  Lin- 
coln came  out  on  the  rear  platform  and  saw  a  thousand 
of  his  home  people  standing  in  the  softly  falling  snow- 
flakes  with  bared  heads.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  raised 
his  hand. 

"  My  friends,"  he  began  slowly,  "  no  one,  not  in 
my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feelings  of  sadness  at 
this  parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these 
people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an 
old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one 
is  buried.  I  leave  not  knowing  when,  or  whether  ever 
I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.     Without  the  assist- 
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ance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I 
cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him,  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain 
with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  car,  the  bell  rang  and  the 
train  drew  away  from  the  station.  The  next  day  was 
his  fifty-second  birthday. 

He  reached  Indianapolis  before  night,  where  he 
spoke  in  response  to  an  address  by  Governor  Oliver  P. 
Morton. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  danger  in  the  air  and  rumors 
of  assassination.  Consequently  the  railroad  took  every 
precaution.  At  each  mile  and  on  each  curve  was 
posted  a  guard. 

However,  the  train  made  many  stops  and  at  every 
station  there  was  a  waiting  crowd  which  shouted  for 
Lincoln,  who  would  then  appear  on  the  rear  platform 
and  make  a  short  speech.  At  one  place  he  started  to 
tell  a  story,  but  cautioned  the  hearers,  with  a  whim- 
sical smile,  "  No,  this  isn't  dignified  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  repeat  it."  But  just  as  he  got  started  the  train 
pulled  away.  The  people  called  after  him,  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, we  won't  tell." 

All  the  pictures  of  him  before  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent show  him  as  clean-shaven.  Not  long  before  he 
started  for  Washington  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
little  girl  in  an  Indiana  village  asking  why  he  didn't 
wear  a  beard. 

Curiously  enough,  Lincoln  had  determined  to  start  a 
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beard  when  he  started  for  Washington.  We  don't 
know  why  he  did,  but  any  one  looking  at  the  pictures 
of  the  Civil  War  generals  will  see  that  almost  every 
one  of  them  wore  a  full  beard.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
age  of  beards. 

At  another  little  town  a  small  girl  handed  up  a 
bouquet.  "  Little  girl,  what  is  your  name?  "  Lincoln 
asked.    She  told  him. 

"  Why,  you  are  the  little  girl,"  he  said,  "  who  wrote 
to  me  about  wearing  a  beard  and  I'm  going  to  grow 
one." 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  Lincoln  addressed  the  houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  joint  session.  He  spoke  also  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  made  addresses  in  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York.  He  spoke  very  happily  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Legislature.  He  said  that 
in  reading  Weems'  "  Life  of  Washington,"  nothing 
"  fixed  itself  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the 
struggles  here  at  Trenton.  The  crossing  of  the  river, 
the  contest  with  the  Hessians,  the  great  hardships  en- 
dured at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory 
more  than  any  single  Revolutionary  event;  and  you  all 
know,  for  you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early 
impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.     .     .     . 

"I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be 
perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  for 
which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  this  His  almost  chosen 
people,  for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  strug- 
gle." 
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The  final  lap  from  Harrisburg  to  Washington  was 
made  a  day  ahead  of  schedule,  and  secretly,  for  fear 
of  attempted  violence  against  the  President  Elect. 

Eight  days  before  the  date  of  the  Inauguration, 
when  Lincoln  got  to  Washington7he  found  himself  en- 
tangled in  the  jealousies  of  politicians  who  were  more 
anxious  for  their  personal  gain  and  glory  than  for  the 
safety  of  the  tottering  Republic. 

William  H.  Seward  had  accepted  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  on  Sunday,  March  2nd,  he  sent  word 
to  Lincoln  that  he  would  withdraw  that  acceptance. 
The  reason  was  his  jealousy  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  who 
was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  I  can't  afford  to  let  Seward  take  the  first  trick," 
Lincoln  said  to  his  Secretary,  Nicolay.  He  had  a  long 
conference  with  Seward  on  Monday  evening  and  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  his  declination. 

Chase,  also,  was  almost  insanely  jealous  of  Seward. 
When  he  had  come  to  see  Lincoln  at  Springfield  to 
consider  a  cabinet  position,  Herndon  had  said  to  Lin- 
coln : 

"  Chase  thinks  he  is  a  greater  man  than  you." 

"  I  only  hope  he  is,"  was  Lincoln's  reply. 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  Inauguration.  The 
Capitol  was  not  completed.  As  yet  there  was  no  dome. 
Workmen  were  employed  on  the  building  throughout 
the  Civil  War. 

Fear  of  trouble  led  General  Scott  to  post  troops 
along  the  line  of  march.  Shortly  before  noon  President 
Buchanan  drove  in  an  open  barouche  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Willard  Hotel,  and  there  Lincoln  took  a 
seat  at  his  side,  following  which  they  drove  to  the 
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Capitol.  When  they  reached  the  north  side  of  the 
building  they  passed  through  a  long  board  tunnel  con- 
structed to  protect  the  President  Elect  from  any  chance 
assassin. 

They  came  arm  in  arm  upon  the  platform  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  Roger  B.  Taney,  a  cadaverous  figure  in 
a  black  robe,  administered  the  oath  of  office,  after 
which  Lincoln  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

It  was  brief.  Lincoln  took  off  his  hat,  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  was  seated  near,  held  out  his  hand 
and  took  the  hat  and  held  it  while  Lincoln  spoke. 

"  I  hold  .  .  ."  Lincoln  said,  "  that  the  Union 
of  states  is  perpetual.  ...  I  shall  therefore  con- 
sider that  .  .  .  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Con- 
stitution itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 
of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  states. 
.  .  .  In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  nor 
violence;  and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced 
upon  the  national  authority." 

The  new  President  spoke  in  a  thin,  clear  voice  that 
carried  his  words  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  great 
audience.  The  President  had  made  his  position  clear. 
He  did  not  wish  to  use  force  to  preserve  the  Union, 
but  he  would  if  he  had  to. 

The  night  of  the  Inaugural  Ball,  Stephen  Fiske, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
asked  Lincoln  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  the 
editor,  James  Gordon  Bennet. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lincoln.  "  You  may  tell  him  that 
Thurlow  Weed  has  found  out  that  Seward  was  not 
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nominated  at  Chicago."  Weed  was  sure  that  he  could 
nominate  Seward  at  Chicago  and  Lincoln's  nomination 
was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  him. 

While  Lincoln  suffered  greatly  from  Seward  and 
Chase,  both  of  whom  considered  him  merely  an  un- 
tutored rail-splitter,  he  valued  them  highly. 

"  Now  I  can  ride  ahead/'  he  remarked,  remembering 
his  boyhood  experiences  in  carrying  things  on  horse- 
back.   "  I  have  a  pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my  sack." 

But  the  air  was  electric  with  danger.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  month  the  storm  broke  and  the  fight  was  on. 

FORT  SUMTER  BOMBARDED 


The  three  Lincoln  boys,  Robert,  Willie  and  Tad 
came  to  Washington  to  the  Inauguration.  Robert  then 
returned  to  Harvard  and  Willie  and  Tad  went  to  live 
in  the  White  House. 

WThile  in  Washington  the  Lincolns  attended  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  Dr. 
Phineas  D.  Gurley  was  pastor.  Willie  and  Tad  were 
regular  members  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Sunday 
School. 

General  Scott  insisted  on  posting  guards  about  the 
White  House,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  President. 

The  grim  game  of  War  was  started  by  the  Con- 
federates firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  on  April  12th. 
There  was  a  great  bombardment  from  the  shore  bat- 
teries which  was  answered  from  the  fort.  It  lasted  two 
days  until  the  fort's  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when 
Major  Anderson  surrendered.  Strange  to  say,  al- 
though the  fort  was  pretty  well  battered,  no  one  was 
hurt  on  either  side. 
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Lincoln  at  once  issued  a  call  for  75,000  volunteers 
to  save  the  Union  and  Jefferson  Davis  for  the  Con- 
federates called  for  a  still  larger  number  to  break  the 
Union.  The  first  bloodshed  was  when  a  mob  attacked 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  bound  for  Washington. 

The  war  was  brought  home  to  the  occupants  of  the 
White  House  through  the  tragedy  of  Col.  Elmer  Ells- 
worth, who  was  virtually  a  resident  of  the  White 
House  and  had  traveled  to  Washington  with  the  Lin- 
coln party.  He  was  killed  at  an  early  skirmish  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

On  June  24th  the  White  House  was  again  draped  in 
black  for  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had 
died  from  exhaustion  in  a  strenuous  campaign  to  rally 
his  fellow  Democrats  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

Troops  were  gathering  in  large  numbers  in  Wash- 
ington and  drilling  for  the  war.  The  people  of  the 
North  could  not  understand  why  the  Rebellion  was 
not  put  down  at  once.  They  raised  the  cry,  "  On  to 
Richmond,"  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  length,  one  Sunday  in  July,  an  army  commanded 
by  General  McDowell  attacked  a  Confederate  army 
of  about  equal  strength  commanded  by  General 
Beauregard  at  Manassas,  Virginia,  and  fought  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

At  first  the  Federal  army  had  the  best  of  the  fight, 
but  when  Stonewall  Jackson  with  Confederate  rein- 
forcements fell  suddenly  upon  the  flank  of  the  Fed- 
erals, they  became  panic  stricken  and  ran  away.  The 
Confederates,  however,  were  so  badly  used  up  that 
they  failed  to  pursue  the  beaten  army. 
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This  defeat  was  due  to  the  carelessness,  to  say  the 
least,  of  General  Patterson  who  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  was  supposed  to  hold  Jackson  and  his  army  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

On  October  21st  tragedy  again  came  to  the  White 
House,  when  Lincoln's  closest  friend  for  whom  he  had 
named  his  second  child,  Col.  Edward  D.  Baker,  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  For  a  third  time 
the  White  House  was  draped  in  mourning. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  administration  Lincoln  was 
literally  besieged  by  swarms  of  office  seekers.  They 
even  tried  to  reach  the  father  through  his  son  who  was 
at  college.  A  man  was  fighting  to  get  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  post-office.  On  his  earnest  solicitation  Robert 
wrote  to  his  father  asking  for  the  man's  appointment. 

"If  you  do  not  attend  to  your  studies,"  Lincoln 
answered  his  son,  "  and  let  such  matters  as  you  write 
about  alone,  I  will  take  you  away  from  college." 

At  a  later  period  Lincoln  contracted  the  smallpox 
which  was  raging  in  the  camp  out  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  where  the  family  lived  during  the  summer.  It 
was  in  the  mild  form  known  as  the  varioloid,  but  it 
was  the  real  thing,  however,  and  equally  contagious  as 
the  severer  form.  The  White  House  was  not  quar- 
antined. ! 

Lincoln  somewhat  gleefully  announced  that  now 
he  had  something  that  he  could  give  to  every  office 
seeker. 

When  at  length  Congress  adjourned  and  went  home, 
Lincoln  chuckled.  "In  1831  I  went  to  New  Orleans 
on  a  flatboat  and  we  tied  up  at  Alton,"  he  recalled. 
"  The  State  Prison  opened  and  a  group  of  men  came 
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out.  I  inquired  who  they  were  and  where  they  were 
going,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  a  lot  of  thieves 
going  home.    They  had  served  their  time." 

That  first  year  Lincoln's  cabinet  regarded  him  some- 
what contemptuously  and  felt  the  need  of  giving  him 
constant  advice. 

Wm.  H.  Seward  was  especially  given  to  advising  the 
President.  He  had  been  thirty  years  in  politics.  He 
had  been  twice  Governor  of  New  York  and  had  also 
been  a  U.  S.  Senator. 

"  Are  you  an  Episcopalian?  "  Lincoln  once  asked  a 
man.    "  You  swear  like  Seward." 

Seward,  however,  was  a  truly  religious  man  and 
willing  to  suffer  for  righteousness,  but  he  had  been 
soured  by  disappointment  when  he  failed  to  get  the 
Chicago  nomination. 

Seward  had  had  a  cannon  ready  to  fire  as  soon 
as  he  should  receive  word  of  his  nomination  at  Chicago. 
His  friends  had  said  to  the  returning  delegates,  "  We 
sent  you  out  to  Chicago  to  nominate  a  statesman  and 
you  have  given  us  a  rail-splitter." 

But  before  the  war  was  over  Seward  acknowledged 
that  Lincoln  was  his  master  in  everything  pertaining 
to  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Seward's  early  attitude  was  shown  when  he  in- 
formed Mrs.  Lincoln  that  as  premier  of  the  administra- 
tion he  would  give  the  first  state  ball. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  at  once  put  him  in  his  place  by  inform- 
ing him  that  she  was  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  lead  in  social  affairs. 

The  war  was  on  and  in  looking  for  a  general  who 
could  win  battles,  Lincoln  picked  George  B.  McClel- 
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Ian.  He  might  have  known  after  his  experience  with 
the  man  in  the  Illinois  Central  lawsuit  that  the  choice 
was  a  doubtful  one. 

But  McClellan  had  a  record  of  some  military  suc- 
cess in  West  Virginia  and  so  Lincoln  brought  him  on 
and  put  him  in  command  of  the  troops  gathered  at 
Washington. 

When  McClellan  came  the  infantry  at  Washington 
numbered  about  50,000  and  something  like  a  thousand 
each  of  cavalry  and  artillerymen. 

Reinforcements  kept  pouring  in  until  within  three 
months  after  taking  command  McClellan  had  a  per- 
fectly appointed  army  of  168,318  men. 

He  had  asked  the  Administration  for  men  and  they 
had  been  given  him  abundantly.  Already  they  were 
calling  him  the  Little  Napoleon.  The  question  was, 
could  McClellan  win  battles? 

"  I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse  for  him  if  he  will 
win  a  victory,"  said  Lincoln. 

LITTLE  MAC 


"  Little  Mac,"  as  his  soldiers  called  him,  was  a  good 
organizer  and  a  fine  drill-master,  but  no  fighter,  and 
war  requires  a  fighter.  He  kept  drilling  his  army  all 
fall  and  winter,  but  disregarding  explicit  orders  from 
the  President,  his  commander-in-chief,  he  failed  to 
march  against  the  enemy. 

He  became  possessed  with  a  swollen  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  His  letters  to  his  wife  which  were  pub- 
lished in  his  authorized  biography  condemn  him  more 
effectually  than  the  accusations  of  his  worst  enemy 
could  do. 
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"  The  President  is  honest  and  means  well,"  he  writes 
condescendingly. 

Old  General  Scott,  hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 
General  McClellan's  military  superior  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  old  general  always  comes  in  the  way.  He  un- 
derstands nothing,  appreciates  nothing." 

"  I  am  here  in  a  terrible  place,"  he  writes  again. 
"  The  enemy  has  three  to  four  times  my  force.  (As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Confederate  war  records  show 
exactly  the  reverse.)  The  President  and  the  Old  Gen- 
eral cannot  or  will  not  see  the  true  state  of  affairs." 

McClellan  seems  to  have  had  a  queer  kink  in  his 
brain  which  made  him  multiply  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  about  six  fold,  as  when  he  had  150,000  men 
and  the  enemy  50,000  he  was  sure,  despite  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  enemy  had  at  least  300,000. 

His  conduct  toward  Lincoln  was  marked  by  exces- 
sive insolence.  Here  is  an  example  quoted  from  the 
diary  of  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John  Hay,  of  date 
November  13,  1861. 

"  The  President,  Governor  Seward  and  I  went  to  Gen. 
McClellan's  house  to-night.  The  servant  at  the  door  said 
the  General  was  at  the  wedding  of  Col.  Wheaton  at  Gen. 
Buell's  and  would  soon  return.  We  went  in  and  after  we 
had  waited  about  an  hour,  Gen.  McClellan  came  in,  and 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  porter  who  told  him 
the  President  was  waiting  to  see  him,  went  up-stairs  pass- 
ing the  door  where  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
were  seated. 

"  They  waited  about  half  an  hour,  and  sent  once  more 
a  servant  to  tell  the  General  we  were  there,  and  the  answer 
came  that  the  General  had  gone  to  bed.  I  merely  record 
this  unparalleled  insolence  of  epaulettes  without  comment." 
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Why  did  the  President  submit  to  such  insolence  and 
insubordination?  The  answer  consists  of  one  word, 
POLITICS.  Lincoln  never  considered  his  own  feel- 
ings when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  duty.  His  problem 
was  to  hold  the  North  together.  McClellan  represented 
the  numerous  and  powerful  opposition,  which  was  try- 
ing in  every  way  to  balk  him.  His  wise  head  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  meet  them  was  by  patience,  and 
by  giving  them  enough  rope  to  finally  hang  themselves. 
A  Seward  or  a  Chase  could  never  have  saved  the  Union. 

As  to  insubordination,  McClellan 's  attitude  was 
almost  unbelievable.  Lincoln  ordered  a  general  ad- 
vance by  McClellan  on  Washington's  birthday,  1862. 
McClellan  ignored  the  order. 

Lincoln  grew  desperate  and  ordered  McClellan  to 
advance  against  Manassas.  McClellan  did  not  move. 
Finally,  on  March  9th,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Manassas,  McClellan  marched 
there  and  back  again.  His  excuse  for  not  attacking 
was  that  the  Confederates  greatly  outnumbered  him. 
The  cold  truth  was  that  McClellan  had  147,695  men 
present  and  ready  for  duty,  as  shown  by  his  own 
report.    The  enemy  confronting  him  had  41,000. 

The  President  ordered  the  Secretary  of  War  to  tell 
McClellan  to  commence  a  forward  movement  from  his 
new  base  at  the  foot  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  James  rivers,  at  once. 

"The  enemy  are  in  large  force  on  our  front;  their 
works  are  formidable,"  McClellan  answered  two  days 
later. 

The  Confederate  General  McGruder's  official  reports 
show  that  he  had  only  1 1 ,000  men  with  him  to  oppose 
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McClellan's  100,000,  and  was  surprised  day  after  day 
that  McClellan  did  not  move. 

McClellan  was  awaiting  reinforcements,  he  said. 

"  It  is  indispensable  that  you  strike  a  blow,"  Lin- 
coln answered.     "  You  must  act." 

But  April  and  May  went  by  with  nothing  done. 

McClellan  was  fertile  in  excuses.  One  excuse  was 
that  his  army  was  resting. 

"  What  has  your  army  done  that  should  have  tired 
any  of  them?  "  Lincoln  replied. 

"  I  would  like  to  leave  my  army,"  McClellan  wrote, 
"  and  come  to  Washington  and  lay  my  views  before 
the  President  as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs 
throughout  the  country." 

"  If  it  would  not  divert  your  time  and  attention  from 
the  army  under  your  command,"  Lincoln  answered 
sarcastically,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  views 
on  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the 
whole  country." 

Lincoln's  judgment  was,  "  McClellan  has  the 
slows'7  But  it  was  worse  than  that.  The  opinion 
of  some  members  of  his  staff  was  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  end  the  war  by  victory,  but  wanted  "  Peace  with- 
out Victory,"  by  negotiation,  and  thus  save  both  the 
Union  and  Slavery.  Peace  through  Victory  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  Slavery. 

On  June  27th  after  some  minor  engagements,  Mc- 
Clellan ordered  a  retreat  by  the  James  River  and  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  War,  "  If  I  save  this  army,  I  owe  no 
thanks  to  you,  nor  to  any  one  else  in  Washington. 
You  have  done  your  best  to  destroy  this  army," — 
which,  of  course,  was  false. 
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General  Halleck  had  the  credit  of  winning  victories 
in  the  West,  although  it  was  mostly  General  Grant 
who  was  winning  them,  and  Lincoln  brought  him  to 
Washington  and  gave  him  command  of  all  the  Union 
armies. 

However,  to  the  disgust  of  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  McClellan  was  left  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  General  John  Pope  was  given  command 
of  the  newly  formed  Army  of  Virginia. 

When  in  August  Pope  joined  battle  with  the  Con- 
federates in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  received 
a  severe  beating,  because  McClellan  disobeyed  orders 
and  failed  to  send  him  reinforcements  as  ordered. 

"  Let  Pope  get  out  of  his  fix  as  best  he  can,"  McClel- 
lan said. 

Stanton  was  furious. 

"  Evidently  McClellan  wanted  Pope  defeated,"  Stan- 
ton declared.  "If  there  is  never  another  court-martial 
there  should  be  one  now." 

Nevertheless,  although  Lincoln  believed  that  McClel- 
lan was  responsible  for  Pope's  defeat,  Lincoln  thought 
he  had  learned  his  lesson  and  gave  him  command  of 
the  armies  about  Washington. 

Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  close  of  1861,  but  he  committed  the 
administration  to  the  arming  of  the  slaves,  for  which 
Lincoln  was  not  yet  ready.  Cameron's  resignation  was 
accepted  and  the  position  given  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
the  same  man  who  had  been  so  gruff  with  Lincoln  in 
the  McCormick  Reaper  Lawsuit. 

Stanton  was  a  Democrat,  but  a  strong  Unionist,  and 
known  by  Lincoln  to  be  a  man  of  courage,  integrity 
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and  organizing  ability.    He  was  profane  and  abusive, 
and  for  a  long  time  held  Lincoln  in  contempt. 

On  one  occasion  a  deputation  waited  on  Stanton 
with  an  official  order  from  the  President.  Stanton  flatly 
refused  to  obey  the  order. 

"  But  we  have  the  President's  order,"  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation. 

"  The  President's  a  fool,"  blurted  out  Stanton. 

Forthwith  the  deputation  returned  to  the  White 
House  and  reported  the  conversation  to  Lincoln. 

"  Did  Stanton  say  I  was  a  fool?  "  inquired  the 
President. 

"  He  used  that  very  word,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Stanton  is  usually  right,"  said  Lincoln,  brightly. 
"  I  will  step  over  and  see  him." 

He  did  so  and  Stanton  convinced  Lincoln  that  the 
order  was  inadvisable. 

When  Lincoln  let  out  Cameron,  certain  Senators 
came  to  him  and  said,  "  While  you  are  at  it  make  a 
clean  sweep  and  get  seven  new  men." 

"  Gentlemen,  your  request  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
cabinet  because  I  have  made  one  change  reminds  me 
of  a  story  I  once  heard  in  Illinois,"  Lincoln  replied 
after  listening  patiently. 

"  There  was  a  farmer  who  was  much  troubled  with 
skunks.  His  wife  insisted  on  his  trying  to  get  rid  of 
them.  He  loaded  his  shotgun  one  moonlight  night 
and  awaited  developments.  After  some  time  his  wife 
heard  the  shotgun  go  off.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
farmer  entered  the  house. 

"  '  What  luck  have  you?  '  asked  she. 

"  '  I  hid  myself  behind  the  woodpile/  answered  the 
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old  man,  '  with  the  shotgun  pointed  toward  the  hen 
house  and  before  long  there  appeared  not  one  skunk, 
but  seven.  I  took  aim  and  blazed  away,  killed  one, 
and  he  raised  such  a  fearful  smell  that  I  concluded  to 
let  the  other  six  go.'  " 

The  Senators  saw  the  point  and  departed. 

Readers  not  familiar  with  skunks  are  informed  that 
the  skunks  are  fond  of  chicken  and  that  they  have  the 
habit  of  emitting  a  pungent  odor  when  excited. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  the  United  States  came 
near  getting  at  war  with  England  in  connection  with 
the  seizure  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  to  that 
country  and  France.  The  danger  was  averted  only  by 
the  coolness  and  the  common  sense  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

THE  BRITISH  STEAMER  TRENT 

The  Confederate  States  were  seeking  recognition 
from  the  European  powers,  especially  England  and 
France.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia  and  John  Slidell 
of  Louisiana  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  the  two 
countries  in  the  order  named. 

The  Commissioners  got  away  from  the  blockaded 
South  on  the  Southern  boat  Theodora  and  reached 
Havana,  Cuba.  There  they  embarked  on  the  British 
mail  steamer  Trent  for  St.  Thomas  where  they  intended 
to  take  the  regular  packet  for  England.  However,  the 
U.  S.  Warship  San  lacinto  overhauled  the  Trent  and 
took  off  the  Confederate  envoys  with  their  families  and 
secretaries. 

It  was  like  a  touch  of  fire  to  a  powder  magazine. 
England  flamed  in  indignation.    On  our  part  Secretary 
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Gideon  Welles  of  the  Navy  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain 
Charles  Wilkes  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  Congress  which 
was  in  session  passed  by  unanimous  consent  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes.  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
was  ready  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  Great  Britain  and 
break  off  diplomatic  relations. 

Not  so,  however,  the  level-headed  Lincoln. 

"  I  fear  the  traitors  will  be  white  elephants,"  he 
declared.  "  We  must  stick  to  American  principles  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  neutrals.  We  fought  Great 
Britain  for  insisting,  by  theory  and  practice,  on  the 
right  to  do  precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done. 

"If  Great  Britain  shall  now  protest  the  act,  and 
demand  their  release,  we  must  give  them  up,  apologize 
for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  our  doctrines  and  thus 
bind  her  over  to  keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals, 
and  so  acknowledge  that  she  has  been  wrong  for  sixty 
years." 

And  that  was  what  was  done  when  Great  Britain's 
protest  was  received.  As  a  result  the  Anglo-American 
war  cloud  blew  over. 

While  Lincoln  was  vainly  trying  to  get  McClellan 
to  move  forward,  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote  with 
his  iron-plated  gunboats  captured  Fort  Henry  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  on  February  6th  wired  Halleck, 
"  Fort  Henry  is  ours." 

Then  General  Grant  invested  Fort  Donaldson  on 
the  Cumberland  and  after  a  furious  attack  demanded 
surrender,  and  when  terms  were  asked,  answered: 

"  No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  imme- 
diately upon  your  works." 
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Fort  Donaldson  surrendered  and  as  at  Fort  Henry 
a  large  number  of  the  enemy  with  their  military  stores 
were  captured. 

Soon  after,  General  Thomas  won  a  victory  at  Mill 
Springs,  which  with  the  victories  of  Grant  in  Ken- 
tucky compelled  the  evacuation  of  Kentucky  and  most 
of  Tennessee  by  the  enemy. 

Afterward  Grant  was  attacked  at  Shiloh  on  the 
Tennessee  by  the  Confederate  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  South,  and 
driven  back  on  the  river.  He  faced  destruction,  but 
timely  reinforcements  under  General  Buell  enabled 
him  to  drive  the  enemy  back  the  next  day.  General 
Johnston  was  killed  in  the  first  day's  battle. 

Lincoln  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  any  inventors 
who  had  ideas  for  perfecting  rifles  or  cannon,  and 
would  personally  test  out  the  inventions  submitted. 

He  encouraged  Ericsson's  idea  of  a  battery  on  a 
raft,  placed  in  a  revolving  turret,  with  the  result  that 
Ericsson  was  commissioned  to  build  the  Monitor,  which 
led  to  one  of  the  most  fortunate  chances  in  the  war. 

The  Monitor  was  127  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  deep.  The  craft  was  pointed  at  each  end  and 
had  a  turret  20  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  high,  which 
revolved  and  was  covered  with  wrought  iron  plates 
8  inches  thick,  bolted  together.  Two  11 -inch  Dahl- 
gren  guns,  placed  side  by  side,  revolved  with  the 
turret. 

This  strange  vessel  had  a  closed  deck  which  was 
only  two  feet  above  the  water  and  allowed  the  waves 
to  flow  freely  over  it.  They  humorously  called  it  a 
"  Cheese-box  on  a  Raft." 
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When  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  was  abandoned  to 
the  Southerners  there  was  there  a  new  war  vessel, 
named  the  Merrimac  left  behind  on  fire. 

The  Confederates  raised  the  vessel  which  had  burned 
to  the  water's  edge  and  reconstructed  her.  They 
decked  her  over  with  sides  rising  from  the  edges  of  the 
deck  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  Then  they 
plated  the  ship  with  English  railroad  iron  four  inches 
thick.  At  that  time  they  cut  rails  from  thick  sheet- 
iron,  and  these  straps  of  iron  were  spiked  down  on 
stringers  to  serve  as  rails  for  engines  and  cars.  The 
present  type  of  steel  rail  did  not  come  into  use  until 
after  the  Civil  War. 

They  changed  the  name  of  this  war  steamer  to  the 
Virginia.  It  was  a  queer  looking  craft  and  moved 
through  the  water  like  an  alligator. 

On  March  8,  1862,  the  Virginia  came  steaming 
slowly  out  from  Norfolk  to  attack  the  Union  fleet  an- 
chored in  Hampton  Roads.  The  balls  fired  against  her 
sides  rolled  off  harmlessly  and  did  no  more  damage 
than  oranges  would  have  done.  Without  difficulty  the 
Virginia  destroyed  the  U.  S.  Frigates  Cumberland  and 
Congress,  and  the  Minnesota  coming  up  was  stranded 
and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  destroyer. 

Sunday  morning,  March  9th,  the  Virginia  came  out 
to  finish  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  fleet  at  her 
leisure.  The  nation  was  smitten  with  panic  when  it 
was  telegraphed  all  over  the  land  that  the  Virginia  was 
destroying  the  Union  fleet  and  that  there  was  no  vessel 
that  could  meet  her  with  success. 

However,  as  the  Virginia  came  toward  the  stranded 
Minnesota,  suddenly  from  behind  her  darted  out  the 
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Monitor,  which  began  firing  168  pound  solid  shot 
against  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Virginia.  The  Virginia 
firing  in  return  saw  her  lighter  shot  glance  harmlessly 
from  the  iron  turret  of  the  Monitor.  When  she  tried 
to  ram  the  Monitor,  the  blow  slipped  past  the  agile 
little  foe.  After  being  badly  pounded  by  the  shots  of 
the  Monitor  and  partially  crippled  the  Virginia  limped 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  Norfolk  forts.  The  North 
breathed  a  profound  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  navies  of 
the  world  had  that  Sunday  morning  been  made  obso- 
lete. Thereafter  the  fighting  ships  of  the  world  were 
ironclad.  Had  not  Abraham  Lincoln  encouraged  John 
Ericsson  there  is  no  telling  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  Union  cause.  Probably  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  the  South  would  have  been  lifted  and  the 
Northern  ports  attacked. 

The  summer  of  1862  was  passing  and  in  the  East 
the  war  was  a  stalemate.  Many  had  been  urging  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure  and  to  en- 
list the  sympathy  of  England  and  other  European 
powers  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 

Lincoln  was  not  to  be  hurried  into  the  step  until  he 
deemed  the  time  ripe  for  such  action.  As  later  he  told 
his  cabinet,  he  made  a  promise  to  his  Maker  that  if 
given  a  victory  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  of 
Maryland,  which  they  had  invaded,  he  would  issue  a 
proclamation  setting  the  slaves  free. 
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EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

Lee  was  now  in  command  of  the  Confederates  and 
was  making  a  "  monkey  "  of  McClellan  and  the  other 
Union  generals  of  the  eastern  armies. 

He  side-stepped  McClellan,  slipped  up  the  Potomac 
and  captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  its  men  and  supplies. 
Then  he  marched  up  through  Maryland  and  the  North 
was  in  a  panic. 

On  September  17,  1862,  McClellan  came  into  posses- 
sion of  Lee's  papers,  which  had  been  captured  by  rare 
good  fortune.  These  papers  disclosed  Lee's  plan  of 
campaign  and  revealed  the  fact  that  Lee's  army  was 
less  than  half  that  commanded  by  McClellan. 

Lincoln  sent  McClellan  after  Lee,  and  for  once  he 
marched  in  obedience  to  the  President's  command. 

McClellan  met  Lee  at  Antietam  Creek  and  stopped 
him,  but  failed  to  follow  up  his  victory,  even  when 
Lee's  army  was  astride  the  Potomac.  He  excused  him- 
self by  such  excuses  as  that  his  men  were  tired  and  the 
horses'  mouths  were  sore. 

"  Are  not  the  Confederates  worse  off  in  all  these 
respects  than  we  are?  "  was  Lincoln's  reply  to  these 
excuses. 

However,  it  was  a  victory  of  sorts,  and  so  Lincoln 
called  his  cabinet  together  in  September,  five  days  after 
Antietam. 
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"  I  think  the  time  has  come  now,"  he  said  to  them. 
"  I  wish  it  were  a  better  time.  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a 
better  condition.  The  action  of  the  army  against  the 
Rebels  has  not  been  quite  what  I  should  have  liked, 
but  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion. 

"  When  the  Rebel  army  was  at  Frederick,  I  de- 
termined as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of  Mary- 
land to  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  such  as  I 
thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  said  nothing  to  any 
one,  but  I  made  a  promise  to  myself  and  to  my  Maker. 
The  Rebel  army  is  now  driven  out  and  I  am  going 
to  fulfill  this  promise." 

The  proclamation  was  issued  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1863. 

During  the  closing  days  of  September  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  reinforced  to  300,000  men,  but 
neither  pride  nor  shame  would  stir  McClellan. 

"  McClellan  is  overcautious  when  he  should  be  bold," 
Lincoln  said.  "  He  assumes  that  he  cannot  do  what 
Lee  is  constantly  doing.  One  of  the  standard  maxims 
of  war  is  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's  communications 
as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing  your  own.  He 
thinks  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  him  but  cannot 
apply  in  his  favor." 

The  entire  cabinet  had  long  been  against  McClellan. 
"  If  McClellan  had  a  million  men,"  Stanton  said  scorn- 
fully, "  he  would  insist  that  the  enemy  had  two 
million." 

Lincoln  thought  this  an  understatement,  for  when  an 
anxious  father  whose  son  was  in  the  army  asked  Lin- 
coln how  many  men  the  Rebels  had,  he  answered  with 
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a  touch  of  humor,  "  The  Rebels  have  in  their  armies 
three  million  men." 

The  father  asked  Lincoln  how  he  figured  that  result. 

"  My  generals  always  report  that  they  have  three 
times  as  many  men  arrayed  against  them  as  they  have," 
Lincoln  had  replied.  "  Now  we  have  a  million  men 
in  our  armies,  so  the  Rebels  must  have  three  millions. " 

Finally,  Lincoln  could  stand  McClellan  no  longer 
and  nearly  two  months  after  Antietam,  November  7th, 
removed  McClellan  from  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  appointed  General  Ambrose  Burnside 
commander. 

So,  for  the  time  being,  McClellan  disappeared  from 
the  scene. 

Major  John  J.  Kay,  brother  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Kay 
of  McClelland  staff,  when  asked,  "  Why  was  not  the 
Rebel  army  bagged  immediately  after  the  Battle  of 
Antietam?  "  replied,  "  That's  not  the  game;  the 
object  is  that  neither  army  shall  get  much  advantage 
over  the  other;  that  both  shall  be  kept  in  the  field 
till  they  are  exhausted,  when  we  will  make  a  compro- 
mise and  save  slavery."  This  substantiates  the  expla- 
nation of  McClellan's  conduct  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  If  true,  upon  whose  head  was  the  blood  shed 
the  last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War? 

Burnside  moved  against  the  enemy  December  13th 
and  made  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  fortified  heights  of 
Fredericksburg.  As  might  be  expected  he  met  with 
disaster,  being  defeated  with  a  loss  of  12,800  men  to 
Lee's  4,300. 

Congress  was  furious.    It  was  a  terrible  time. 

"  We  are  now,  I  think,  on  the  brink  of  destruction," 
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Lincoln  cried  out  in  despair.  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Almighty  is  against  us.  I  can  hardly  see  a  ray 
of  hope." 

A  committee  of  Congress  called  upon  Lincoln  and 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  cabinet.  But  the  Presi- 
dent stood  firm. 

"I  am  master,  and  those  opposed  to  me  will  learn 
it,"  Lincoln  told  his  friend  Senator  Browning. 

There  was  one  bright  gleam  of  hope  when  Farragut 
took  New  Orleans  and  General  Ben.  Butler  occupied 
the  city  and  became  military  governor  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Then,  too,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  changed 
in  large  degree  the  tide  of  European  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  Union  cause.  This  announced  that  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863,  the  slaves  in  the  rebellious  states  "  are 
thereafter  and  forever  free,  and  the  United  States  will 
recognize  and  maintain  their  freedom." 

After  Fredericksburg  Burnside  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  his  command  and  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  "  was  given 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Hooker  was  an  admirable  general  when  fighting  un- 
der a  superior,  but  he  was  a  miserable  failure  when 
on  his  own.  After  taking  three  months  to  lick  his  army 
into  shape,  he  met  Lee  at  a  small  village  called  Chan- 
cellorsville,  May  2,  1863,  in  a  terrific  battle  and  was 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  17,000  men.  He  was  out- 
maneuvered  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  who,  however,  was 
killed,  being  fired  on  by  a  mistake  of  one  of  his  own 
men. 

Hooker  had  suggested  to  Lincoln  that  what  the  coun- 
try needed  was  a  dictator. 
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"  To  become  a  dictator,"  Lincoln  said  in  reply,  "  a 
general  must  first  win  victories.  You  win  a  victory, 
and  I  will  risk  the  dictator." 

After  Chancellorsville  Hooker  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  need  of  a  dictator.  In  fact  not  long  after 
that  battle,  Lee  slipped  around  Hooker  and  started 
north  into  Pennsylvania.  Hooker  followed  him  keep- 
ing between  Lee's  army  and  Washington,  but  as  Lee 
had  twice  outmaneuvered  him  he  evidently  doubted  his 
ability  to  cope  with  the  Rebel  commander,  and  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  Lincoln  appointed 
General  George  B.  Meade  to  take  his  place  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

When  the  Confederate  authorities  learned  that  Lee 
was  planning  to  march  north  and  invade  the  enemy 
country,  they  suggested  the  danger  of  the  Federals  tak- 
ing Richmond  while  he  was  gone.    Lee's  answer  was: 

"  If  they  take  Richmond,  we  will  take  Washington 
and  swap  queens." 

Lee  was  on  the  way  to  fight  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
at  which  the  Rebellion  reached  high  tide. 

GETTYSBURG 


Lee  marched  north  into  southern  Pennsylvania.  Lee 
was  worried.  He  surmised  that  Meade  was  following 
him,  but  Stuart's  cavalry,  upon  which  he  depended  for 
information,  was  roving  here  and  there,  swapping  sore- 
backed  horses  for  fresh  ones  and  exchanging  worn-out 
shoes  for  new  ones. 

Meade  was  uncertain  just  where  he  would  find  Lee, 
but  on  July  1st  his  advance  regiments  were  struck  by 
Lee's  advance  on  the  ridge  west  of  the  village  of  Get- 
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tysburg.  Both  armies  were  surprised,  but  Lee's  army 
that  day  were  in  greater  force  and  the  Union  troops 
were  mostly  driven  through  the  town  to  the  hills  to  the 
east. 

All  that  night,  however,  the  rest  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  kept  arriving  at  the  battle  front,  and  when  on 
July  2nd  Lee  pressed  forward  to  continue  his  success 
he  was  met  by  equal  numbers.  Despite  terrific  fighting 
he  failed  to  push  back  the  Union  line  that  second  day. 

The  third  day  Pickett's  division  arrived  to  reinforce 
Lee  and  the  latter  determined  to  throw  these  fresh 
troops  against  the  Union  center  in  a  gallant  charge 
which  Lee  thought  would  break  and  rout  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  splendid  effort  when  Pickett  charged  across 
the  plain  from  the  ridges  occupied  by  the  Confederates 
to  the  hills  where  the  Union  army  was  posted.  Splen- 
did, yes;  but  as  might  have  been  expected  a  ghastly 
failure. 

Lee  was  checked,  but  Meade  failed  to  improve  his 
success. 

Lincoln  hung  in  anxious  suspense  at  the  telegraph 
wire  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Northern  army,  and  was 
immensely  relieved  when  he  got  the  news  of  Lee's 
defeat.  On  the  evening  of  July  4th  he  was  serenaded 
at  the  White  House. 

"  I  do  most  sincerely  thank  Almighty  God  for  the 
occasion  of  this,"  he  said  to  the  serenaders. 

But  the  President's  joy  was  dampened  with  disap- 
pointment. Lincoln  expected  that  Meade  would  pursue 
Lee  and  capture  his  army,  which  would  probably  end 
the  war.  But  Meade  reported  that  his  army  was  tired 
and  he  had  to  let  them  rest.    He  forgot  that  the  enemy 
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was  even  more  tired  and  that  a  victorious  army  does 
not  mind  fatigue. 

Besides  Lee  was  in  a  hostile  country  and  far  from 
his  base  of  supplies  from  which  to  replenish  his  am- 
munition. Food  might  be  had  by  foraging  but  at  the 
cost  of  delay,  which  would  be  fatal  with  a  victorious 
army  in  pursuit. 

"  We  had  them  within  our  grasp,"  Lincoln  lamented. 
"  We  had  only  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  and  they  were 
ours,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say  or  do  could  make  the 
army  move." 

The  truth  doubtless  was  that  Meade  was  afraid  of 
Lee.  He  thought  best  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and 
doubted  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  strategy  of  Lee. 

At  Gettysburg  Meade  with  94,000  men  engaged  Lee 
with  78,000.  Meade's  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
captured  was  23,033  and  Lee's  20,451;  so  Meade  had 
left  about  71,000,  and  more  coming  to  him  all  the  time, 
to  Lee's  53,000  and  no  reinforcements  immediately 
available.  Lee  plainly  had  Meade  "  buffaloed,"  as 
we  say. 

On  July  4th,  General  Grant  received  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  with  30,000  of  the  garrison,  172  cannon 
and  60,000  muskets,  mostly  new  guns  made  in  England 
that  had  recently  run  the  blockade. 

Grant  had  defeated  the  Confederate  armies  seeking 
to  raise  his  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  a  series  of  bloody 
battles.  Grant  could  not  be  discouraged  and  con- 
trary to  the  habit  of  the  eastern  generals  always  under- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

When  on  July  4,  1863,  the  day  after  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Grant  wired  Lincoln,  "  We 
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have  captured  Vicksburg  with  its  garrison,"  one  of 
the  generals  at  Washington  sought  to  belittle  Grant,  by 
saying,  "  Grant,  anyway,  is  a  hard  drinker." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  what  brand  of  whisky  he 
drinks,"  Lincoln  answered  impatiently,  "  I  will  buy 
a  few  barrels  and  send  them  to  some  of  the  other  gen- 
erals." 

One  day  some  temperance  people  came  to  Lincoln 
and  complained  that  the  reason  for  so  many  defeats 
was  that  God  was  angry  with  the  Union  armies  because 
they  drank  so  much  whisky. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
way  you  interpret  the  Divine  Providence,"  Lincoln  an- 
swered, "  for  the  Rebels  drink  more  whisky  than  our 
men  do  and  much  worse  whisky." 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  Port  Hudson  was 
taken  and  the  Mississippi  River  was  open  from  its 
source  to  the  sea,  with  the  result  that  the  Confederacy 
was  cut  in  two.  On  July  16th  the  steamboat  Imperial 
from  St.  Louis  quietly  landed  at  a  New  Orleans  wharf, 
the  first  signal  that  trade  was  actually  resumed. 

One  day  some  unreasonable  and  excited  visitors  were 
complaining  to  Lincoln  over  the  way  the  war  was 
going,  when  Lincoln  stopped  them. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  suppose  all  the 
property  you  are  worth  was  in  gold  and  you  had  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  Niagara  on 
a  rope,  would  you  shake  the  cable  or  keep  shouting  at 
him,  '  Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter.  Blondin, 
stoop  a  little  more.  Go  a  little  faster;  lean  a  little 
more  to  the  north;  lean  a  little  more  to  the  south?  ' 
No,  you  would  hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue 
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and  keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  well  over.  The 
Government  is  carrying  an  enormous  weight.  Untold 
treasures  are  in  their  hands;  they  are  doing  the  very 
best  they  can.  Don't  badger  them.  Keep  silence  and 
we  will  get  you  safely  across."  Blondin  was  a  tight- 
rope walker  who  about  that  time  was  giving  exhibitions 
of  walking  a  rope  across  Niagara  Falls,  once  carrying 
a  man  on  his  back. 

Lincoln  had  sent  Burnside  with  an  army  to  Knoxville 
in  eastern  Tennessee,  but  not  hearing  from  him  for 
some  time  grew  anxious.  However,  one  day  (Septem- 
ber 24th)  he  got  news  that  the  Federal  scouts  had 
heard  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville.  It 
was  news  but  not  very  satisfactory  news. 

But  Lincoln  was  relieved.  "  I  am  in  the  situation," 
he  said,  "  of  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  Menard  County, 
named  Sally  Ward,  who  had  a  large  family  of  children 
that  she  took  little  care  of.  Whenever  she  heard  one 
of  them  yelling  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  she  would 
say: 

"  l  Thank  the  Lord!  Ther's  one  of  my  young  ones 
not  dead  yet.'  " 

On  September  20-21,  1863,  General  Rosecrans  of 
the  Union  Army  fought  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga 
with  General  Bragg.  It  really  was  a  drawn  battle, 
but  at  first  it  looked  bad  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  Rosecrans  has  been  whipped,  as  I  feared,"  was 
Lincoln's  opinion.  "  Burnside,  instead  of  obeying 
orders  and  going  to  Rosecrans'  support,  has  gone  on  a 
foolish  affair  to  Jonesboro  to  capture  a  party  of 
guerillas  there." 

The  Battle  of   Chickamauga  was   another  bloody 
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fight.  Bragg  had  a  force  numbering  71,551.  His  total 
loss  amounted  to  20,000.  Burnside  had  65,965  men 
and  lost  16,179.  The  enemy  did  not  follow  up  what 
at  first  seemed  to  be  a  success  and  after  a  few  days 
Rosecrans  retired  to  Chattanooga,  where  Bragg  be- 
sieged him  and  brought  the  Federal  Army  to  the  point 
of  starvation. 

It  looked  as  if  a  colossal  disaster  was  about  to  befall 
the  Union  cause,  when  one  man  turned  the  impending 
disaster  into  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  Union  Army. 

BATTLING  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 

The  Confederates  occupied  the  ridges  and  Lookout 
Mountain  which  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee in  which  Chattanooga  was  situated.  By  cap- 
turing Lookout  Point  where  the  mountain  came  down 
to  the  river,  they  cut  the  railroad  line  by  which  Rose- 
crans secured  supplies  for  his  army. 

This  point  was  not  so  strongly  held  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Rosecrans  to  break  through  and  retreat 
with  his  army.  He  telegraphed  the  President  that  he 
intended  to  retreat.  Just  then,  however,  Lincoln  gave 
Grant  the  command  of  all  the  western  armies,  and 
Grant  at  once  telegraphed  to  Rosecrans  a  peremptory 
order  to  stay  where  he  was. 

Grant  sent  General  Sherman  who  had  been  his  sec- 
ond in  command  at  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga  at  once 
to  relieve  Rosecrans  and  hastened  there  himself.  With 
little  difficulty  Grant  opened  his  line  of  supplies  and 
got  provisions  and  forage  for  the  army  in  Chattanooga 
by  capturing  Lookout  Point. 

The  discouraged  army  saw  victory  in  sight  and  by 
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October  24th  Grant  was  ready  to  attack  Bragg  at  all 
points. 

The  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  were  fortified 
to  its  summit,  but  on  that  morning  the  mountain  was 
shrouded  in  clouds.  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  surprised 
the  Confederates  in  their  trenches  on  the  mountain 
slope,  took  these  positions  and  pushed  on  up  to  the 
mountain  top,  sweeping  the  enemy  down  the  other 
side.    This  fighting  was  done  in  the  clouds. 

On  the  other  side  of  Chattanooga,  bristling  with 
fortifications  from  its  base  to  the  summit  900  feet 
high,  another  mountain  was  attacked  by  soldiers  under 
General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  The  men  charged 
forward  and  took  the  first  lines  of  rifle  pits.  Presently 
they  climbed  up  to  the  next  line  and  attacked  that 
under  a  murderous  fire. 

Grant  had  ordered  the  first  line  to  be  taken,  and 
when  the  men  went  forward  beyond  that  he  inquired, 
"  Who  gave  the  order  for  those  men  to  advance  beyond 
the  enemy's  first  line  of  rifle  pits?  " 

"  No  one,  sir,"  a  member  of  his  staff  replied.  "  Our 
forces  are  advancing  without  orders."  Grant  was  on 
an  elevation  from  which  he  could  watch  the  course  of 
the  battle. 

It  was  even  as  the  staff  officer  had  explained.  It 
became  a  soldiers '  battle,  and  the  army  continued 
climbing  up  the  steep  ridge  capturing  line  after  line  of 
fortifications  until  they  swept  over  the  summit  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  driving  the  enemy  before  them. 

It  was  a  terrible  defeat  for  Bragg.  He  had  had  such 
a  poor  opinion  of  Rosecrans  that  he  had  detached 
part  of  his  army  under  Longstreet  to  attack  Burnside 
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who  had  a  force  of  about  40,000.  Bragg  had  fewer 
men  than  Grant,  but  had  he  detained  his  forces  sent 
with  Longstreet  he  would  have  had  more.  Grant  had 
about  60,000  men. 

Although  the  Union  Army  was  attacking  fortified 
positions  the  Union  loss  was  less  than  that  suffered 
by  Bragg,  who  lost  6,687  to  5,824. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  had  made  all  the  difference  be- 
tween threatened  disaster  and  glorious  victory. 

The  Union  armies  suffered  greatly  by  desertions. 
Rosecrans  complained  that  Bragg  shot  deserters  when 
he  caught  them,  but  when  he  caught  deserters  Lincoln 
pardoned  them. 

But  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  The  Con- 
federates were  fighting  on  the  defensive  and  were  able 
to  rally  a  united  support.  Nearly  half  of  the  North 
was  critical  of  the  war,  and  Lincoln  who  was  carrying 
eggs  had  to  mind  his  step. 

Lincoln  never  allowed  a  soldier  to  be  shot  if  he  could 
help  it. 

"  Must  I  shoot  a  simple  boy  who  deserts,"  he  asked, 
"  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  the  wily  agitator  who 
induced  him  to  desert?  " 

The  President  had  sympathy  for  the  deserter  when 
his  offense  was  caused  by  homesickness,  and  he  par- 
doned every  man  for  whom  he  could  find  an  excuse. 
No  one  has  ever  gone  through  the  war  files  to  discover 
how  many  Lincoln  pardoned,  but  the  number  was  large. 

However,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cases  of  pun- 
ishment ever  came  to  the  attention  of  Lincoln  and  when 
they  did  the  generals  concerned  protested  and  Stanton 
stormed. 
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"  You  are  breaking  down  the  discipline  of  the  army," 
he  said  to  Lincoln. 

"  I  do  not  know  it,"  replied  Lincoln.  "  I  do  not  see 
that  shooting  them  would  do  any  good."  Lincoln  was 
shrewd  enough  to  know  also  that  the  wholesale  shoot- 
ing of  deserters  would  create  a  storm  of  criticism  that 
would  more  than  offset  any  gain  in  discipline  that  might 
result  from  the  executions. 

But  Lincoln  was  not  the  only  tender-hearted  man 
in  the  Government.  Senator  John  Sherman,  brother 
of  General  Sherman,  one  day  had  an  appointment  with 
Lincoln  at  6  p.  m. 

"  Senator,  are  you  not  ahead  of  time?  "  the  President 
asked.  In  response  Sherman  showed  his  watch  with 
the  hands  at  six. 

"  Well,"  said  Lincoln,  "  I  have  been  so  busy  to-day 
that  I  have  not  had  time  for  lunch.  Go  in  and  sit  down. 
I  will  be  back  directly." 

As  Sherman  entered  a  girl  was  following  after  him. 
They  seated  themselves  until  Lincoln  returned.  When 
Lincoln  came  back  the  girl  rose  and  thrust  herself 
between  the  Senator  and  the  President. 

Lincoln  at  first  was  surprised  at  the  apparent  for- 
wardness of  the  girl,  but  observed  her  distressed  ap- 
pearance. She  thrust  some  papers  in  the  President's 
hands.  He  commenced  to  examine  them,  glancing 
from  them  to  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  broken  out 
in  tears  afresh.  He  studied  the  expression  of  her  face 
for  a  moment  and  then  noted  her  poor  but  neat  apparel. 
His  face  lighted  up. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he.  "  You  have  come  with  no 
Governor,  nor  Senator,  nor  Member  of  Congress  to 
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plead  your  cause.  You  seem  honest  and  truthful  and 
don't  wear  hoop-skirts.  I  will  be  whipped;  but  I  will 
pardon  your  brother." 

And  that  was  just  what  he  did  do. 

The  year  of  1863  was  closing  in  hope.  The  great 
victories  of  Vicksburg  and  the  battles  of  Chattanooga 
were  very  cheering,  although  in  the  East  no  general 
was  doing  anything  conclusive. 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  early  in  1864  when  Lincoln 
would  appoint  a  man  to  the  command  of  all  the  Union 
armies  who  could  organize  final  victory  and  destroy 
the  military  power  of  the  Confederacy  and  leave  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  triumphant. 

GENERAL  GRANT 


On  the  President's  recommendation  Congress  revived 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  which  meant  first  in 
active  command,  and  Lincoln  nominated  Grant  for  the 
position.  This  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate March  3,  1864. 

Lincoln  and  Grant  had  never  met  until  the  evening 
of  March  8th  when  Grant  reached  Washington  and 
came  to  the  White  House  to  receive  his  commission  at 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

Lincoln's  speech  of  presentation  was  only  four  sen- 
tences long. 

"  General  Grant,"  he  quietly  said,  "  the  Nation's 
appreciation  of  what  you  have  done,  and  its  reliance 
upon  you  for  what  remains  to  do  in  the  existing  great 
struggle,  are  now  presented,  with  this  commission  con- 
stituting you  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 
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"  With  this  high  honor  devolves  upon  you,  also,  a 
corresponding  responsibility. 

"  As  the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God, 
it  will  sustain  you. 

"  I  scarcely  need  to  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak 
for  the  Nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  concurrence." 

Grant's  speech  of  acceptance  was  somewhat  shorter 
and  consisted  of  only  three  sentences. 

"  Mr.  President,"  he  said  in  reply,  reading  from  a 
penciled  copy  which  he  had  written  on  half  a  sheet  of 
note  paper,  "  I  accept  this  commission  with  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  conferred. 

"  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought 
on  so  many  fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be 
my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  ex- 
pectations. 

"  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now 
devolving  upon  me;  and  I  know  if  they  are  met,  it  will 
be  due  to  those  armies,  and  above  all  to  the  favor  of 
the  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

So  the  spring  of  1864  saw  Grant  at  the  head  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Lincoln  now  had  a 
general  whom  he  could  trust  and  Grant's  appointment 
relieved  Lincoln's  mind  of  a  great  weight. 

Furthermore,  Grant's  military  plan  was  essentially 
that  which  Lincoln  had  long  recommended.  It  was 
what  he  called  the  "  Anaconda  "  method  of  dealing  with 
the  enemy.  This  was  to  blockade  the  enemy  by  sea 
and  encircle  him  by  land  until  crushed  into  submission. 

The  Confederates  now  had  only  two  armies.  They 
were  the  great  army  gathered  under  Lee's  command 
and  the  army  which  had  been  driven  from  Chattanooga. 
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Grant  assigned  the  conquest  of  the  army  in  the  west 
to  Sherman,  while  he  undertook  to  deal  with  Lee. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  which  Grant  hurled 
against  Lee  in  May,  1864,  was  just  about  double  in 
numbers  to  that  commanded  by  Lee,  being  122,146 
against  61,953.  But  Lee  had  the  great  advantage  of 
heavy  fortifications  that  had  to  be  taken,  and  an  in- 
terior position. 

By  May  12th  after  eight  days  of  frightful  battle 
Grant  lost  10,000  men  and  Lee  almost  as  many.  In 
a  terrible  fortnight  of  fighting  (ending  June  3rd),  such 
battles  as  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  the  latter  a 
deadly  frontal  attack,  Grant  lost  37,335  men  and  Lee 
nearly  half  his  original  force. 

"  I  have  always  regretted  that  the  last  assault  at 
Cold  Harbor  was  ever  made,"  Grant  wrote  in  his  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  fought  June  3rd. 

Grant  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  battle  with  Lee  in  the 
open.    He  then  settled  down  to  slow  siege  operations. 

The  nation  was  appalled  at  the  loss  of  life,  and  the 
cry  went  up,  "  Stop  Grant  the  Butcher."  Grant,  how- 
ever, had  nerve. 

"  We  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all 
summer,"  he  answered  his  critics. 

But  he  reconsidered  his  resolve,  and  abandoned  di- 
rect attacks.  He  knew  he  could  get  Lee  in  the  end,  and 
considered  shortening  the  time  was  not  worth  the  blood 
it  would  cost. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  recruit  the  armies  suf- 
ficiently by  depending  upon  volunteers  and  so  the  draft 
was  resorted  to.  Naturally  in  some  localities  there  were 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  draft  and  Lincoln 
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was  receiving  much  advice  from  many  well-meaning 
people. 

To  one  who  was  pestering  him  with  advice,  he  told 
the  story  of  a  steamboat  captain  on  the  Illinois  River. 

"  The  Captain/'  he  said,  "  had  the  wheel  when  the 
steamboat  was  plunging  through  the  rapids  and  re- 
quired all  his  strength  and  skill.  Just  then  a  little  boy 
pulled  the  Captain's  coat  tails:  '  Say,  Mr.  Captain,'  the 
boy  requested,  '  won't  you  stop  your  boat  a  minute? 
I've  lost  my  apple  overboard.'  " 

The  year  1864  was  a  Presidential  election  year.  Lin- 
coln was  asked  what  he  thought  were  his  chances  of  re- 
election. 

"  The  people  probably  know  that  it  is  never  wise 
to  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream,"  he  answered. 
"  And  I  reckon  I'm  not  so  poor  a  horse  but  that  they 
might  make  a  botch  of  it  if  they  tried  to  swap." 

Lincoln,  however,  had  many  bitter  enemies  not  only 
among  those  Democrats  known  as  Copperheads,  but 
many  in  his  own  party  were  strongly  against  him,  so 
strongly  that  in  midsummer  his  reelection  seemed  quite 
doubtful.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  Lincoln  wrote  a  note 
and  sealed  it,  to  be  opened  in  case  of  McClellan's  elec- 
tion. That  General  who  was  now  out  of  the  army  had 
been  nominated  on  the  platform  that  the  War  was  a 
Failure. 

But  the  gloom  over  the  sad  losses  before  Richmond 
and  the  delay  in  defeating  Lee,  even  with  Grant  as 
commander,  was  to  be  dispelled  before  election  day. 
The  kind  Providence  in  whom  both  Lincoln  and  Grant 
put  their  trust  was  in  the  end  to  smile  upon  the  Union 
armies. 
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Lincoln  received  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
party,  which,  for  this  election,  dropped  the  name  Re- 
publican and  took  UNION. 

On  July  8th  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  incompetency  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery,  hold- 
ing that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  it  was  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  His  own  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation was  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  time 
of  war,  and  he  wanted  it  written,  with  no  possibility 
of  reversal,  into  the  Constitution. 

He  also  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
fighting  a  rebellion  and  that  no  state  could  take  itself 
out  of  the  Union,  also  that  the  seceding  states  were  to 
be  reorganized  and  given  their  former  status  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  formed  governments  loyal  to  the  Union. 
These  views  were  included  in  the  proclamation. 

This  offended  the  extreme  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party.  They  desired  in  the  language  of  Andrew  John- 
son, Tennessee  Senator  and  Vice-Presidential  nominee, 
to  "  Make  Treason  odious." 

On  August  5th  Senator  Ben  F.  Wade  and  Congress- 
man Henry  Winter  Davis  joined  in  a  signed  attack 
upon  the  President.  They  called  his  proclamation  a 
"  studied  outrage  upon  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
people." 

Lincoln  could  not  always  abstain  from  apt  repartee, 
even  when  he  knew  it  would  make  him  a  mortal  enemy. 
Ben  Wade  came  in  one  day  and  urged  the  President  to 
dismiss  Grant. 
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"  Senator,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story,"  Lincoln 
replied  in  answer  to  something  Wade  had  said. 

"  It  is  with  you,  sir,  all  story,"  Wade  said  petulantly. 
"  You  are  the  father  of  every  military  blunder  that  has 
been  made  during  the  war.  This  Government  is  on 
the  road  to  Hell,  sir,  by  reason  of  your  obstinacy." 

"  Senator,"  Lincoln  answered,  smiling  good-na- 
turedly, "  that  is  just  about  the  distance  from  here  to 
the  Capitol,  is  it  not?  "  Now  Congress  sat  in  the 
Capitol  and  Wade  saw  the  point.  He  grabbed  up  his 
hat  and  cane  in  a  rage  and  made  off. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  in  May  the  Union 
forces  attacking  Richmond  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  up  to  July  1st,  61,400  and  the  Army  of  tr  3 
James  7,000  more. 

But  August  5th  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Far- 
ragut  captured  the  last  open  trading  port  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

"  I  have  seen  your  dispatch  expressing  your  unwill- 
ingness to  break  your  hold  where  you  are,"  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Grant  on  August  17th.  "  Neither  am  I  will- 
ing. Hold  on  with  a  bulldog  grip,  and  chew  and 
choke  as  much  as  possible." 

September  3rd  Sherman  wired,  "  Atlanta  is  ours  and 
fairly  won." 

The  President  wired  back,  "  The  national  thanks  are 
tendered  by  the  President  to  Major  General  Sherman, 
and  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  command 
before  Atlanta,  for  the  distinguished  ability,  courage 
and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  campaign  in  Geor- 
gia, which,  under  Divine  favor,  has  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Atlanta."     Atlanta  was  one  of  the  great 
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workshops  and  munitions  supply  stations  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  election  came  on  November  8th.  The  returns 
received  at  the  White  House  that  night  indicated  the 
overwhelming  victory  of  the  Union  ticket. 

"  It  seems  as  though  the  Almighty  had  stuffed  the 
ballot  boxes,"  Lincoln  remarked  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  victory  began  to  be  realized. 

Also,  the  bitter-ender,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  was 
soundly  beaten.  Lincoln  received  212  electoral  votes, 
McClellan  carried  only  three  states  with  twenty-two 
electoral  votes. 

One  of  those  present  hearing  the  election  returns 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  defeat  of  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis. 

"  You  have  more  feeling  of  personal  resentment  than 
I  have,"  Lincoln  remarked.  "  Perhaps  I  have  too  little 
of  it,  but  I  never  thought  it  paid.  A  man  has  no  time 
to  spend  half  his  life  in  quarreling.  If  any  man  ceases 
to  attack  me  I  never  hold  the  past  against  him." 

On  November  11th,  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  Lincoln 
took  from  his  desk  a  sealed  paper. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  last  sum- 
mer I  asked  you  to  sign  your  names  on  the  back  of  a 
paper  of  which  I  did  not  show  you  the  inside?  This 
is  it." 

The  outside  bore  the  endorsements,  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
W.  P.  Fessenden,  Edward  Bates,  M.  Blair  and  J.  P. 
Usher. 

This  is  what  the  document  contained: 

"  This  morning  and  for  some  days  past,  it  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  administration  will  not 
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be  elected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  Elect  so  as  to  save  the  Union  between 
the  election  and  the  inauguration,  as  he  will  have  se- 
cured the  election  on  such  ground  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly save  it  afterward.    A.  Lincoln." 

Chase  had  long  been  disloyal  to  Lincoln  and  coveted 
the  nomination  for  himself.  After  many  suggestions 
that  he  would  like  to  resign,  Lincoln  finally  accepted 
his  offer  and  let  him  go.  Chase  was  a  very  able  man 
and  made  a  great  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
National  Banking  Act  which  put  the  currency  of  this 
country  on  a  sound  basis  and  took  out  of  existence 
the  wildcat  currency  of  the  State  banks  was  largely 
the  work  of  Chase. 

To  him  was  due  to  a  large  degree  the  successful 
financing  of  the  Civil  War. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration  Lincoln 
had  hoped  for  a  chance  to  appoint  a  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  but  cadaverous  old  Roger  B.  Taney 
clung  to  life,  as  some  one  remarked,  "  like  a  withered 
oak  leaf." 

"  No  one  ever  prayed,"  said  Lincoln,  "  as  I  did  that 
Taney  might  outlive  Buchanan's  term,  and  now  I  am 
afraid  I  have  overdone  it." 

But  on  October  12,  1864,  Chief  Justice  Taney  died. 
Lincoln  thoughtfully  considered  filling  the  vacancy 
until  December  6th  and  then  without  consulting  any 
one  or  communicating  his  intention  to  Chase  or  any 
one  else  he  sent  in  the  name  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
the  Senate  confirmed  it  without  an  hour's  delay.  It 
was  an  act  of  great  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Lincoln. 

During  the  fall  months  Sheridan  did  brilliant  work 
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in  clearing  the  Shenandoah  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
defeating  them  again  and  again  until  they  were  scat- 
tered. The  most  brilliant  of  these  victories  has  been 
immortalized  in  the  poem  entitled  "  Sheridan's  Ride/' 
familiar  to  every  American  schoolboy. 

Sheridan's  army  at  Cedar  Creek  had  been  surprised 
in  the  early  morning  in  his  absence.  They  were  falling 
back  in  disorderly  retreat  when  the  news  reached 
Sheridan.  With  an  escort  he  rode  through  retreating 
soldiers  for  twelve  miles  rallying  them  as  he  rode,  until 
on  reaching  the  enemy  they  charged  with  cheers  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  proved  irresistible.  The  Union 
loss  was  5,000  to  the  Confederate  4,000,  but  Early's 
army  was  destroyed  as  a  fighting  unit. 

At  Atlanta  Sherman  and  his  60,000  veterans  began 
their  march  to  the  sea.  They  abandoned  their  com- 
munications and  lived  off  the  country,  sweeping  of 
food  and  forage  a  path  sixty  miles  wide  through  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy. 

They  reached  Savannah  December  10th,  having  had 
fine  weather  all  the  way,  and  little  fighting  except  by 
the  cavalry.  Sherman  wired  to  Lincoln  the  Christmas 
gift  of  Savannah. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  General  Joseph  Johnston,  who  would 
not  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  Sherman  to  save  Atlanta, 
confining  himself  to  delaying  Sherman  and  gradually 
falling  back  before  him.  General  Hood  was  therefore 
appointed  in  place  of  Johnston. 

General  Thomas  of  the  Union  Army,  "  The  Rock  of 
Chickamauga,"  so  called  because  he  had  saved  the 
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day  in  that  battle  by  his  tenacious  courage,  was  left 
behind  with  an  army  by  Sherman  to  oppose  Hood. 

In  a  two-days'  battle  at  Nashville  Thomas  shattered 
Hood's  army  of  50,000  men  so  thoroughly  that  there- 
after it  ceased  to  be  a  military  force.  In  that  battle 
Thomas  captured  4,462  prisoners,  including  287  of- 
ficers from  major-generals  down. 

January  19,  1865,  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  Grant, 
which  began: 

"  Please  read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though  I  was 
not  President  but  only  a  friend.  My  son,  now  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  having  graduated  at  Harvard, 
wishes  to  see  something  of  the  war  before  it  ends.  I 
do  not  wish  to  put  him  in  the  ranks,  nor  yet  to  give 
him  a  commission,  to  which  those  who  have  already 
served  long  are  better  entitled,  and  better  qualified  to 
hold. 

"  Could  he,  without  embarrassment  to  you,  or  det- 
riment to  the  service,  go  into  your  military  family  with 
some  nominal  rank,  I,  and  not  the  public,  furnishing 
the  necessary  means? 

"If  not,  say  so  without  the  least  hesitation,  because  I 
am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply  interested  that  you  shall 
not  be  encumbered  as  you  can  be  yourself."  Grant 
gladly  attached  Robert  Lincoln  to  his  staff,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  Captain. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  The  Southern  armies 
were  scattered,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  force  which 
Sherman  was  seeking  to  meet  and  destroy  and  an  army 
of  57,000  under  Lee.  These  armies  were  badly  shaken 
and  it  only  remained  to  give  the  finishing  blows  to  end 
them. 
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On  February  3,  1865,  Lincoln  met  commissioners 
from  the  Rebel  government  on  board  the  steamer  River 
Queen  at  Hampton  Roads.  There  was  an  informal  dis- 
cussion lasting  four  hours.  Nothing  came  of  it.  The 
Confederates  wanted  an  armistice  with  a  view,  among 
other  things,  of  arranging  a  joint  expedition  against  the 
Maximilian  government  of  Mexico. 

Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  taxing  the  entire  nation  to 
pay  for  the  slaves,  but  he  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  and  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  willing 
to  agree  not  to  punish  the  men  who  had  been  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  who 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  one 
of  Lincoln's  closest  friends  when  Lincoln  was  a  Con- 
gressman. 

"lam  not  afraid  of  being  hanged  as  long  as  you 
are  President,"  Stephens  said  to  Lincoln. 

The  Capitol  had  been  finished  and  the  great  dome 
was  now  surmounted  with  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Liberty.  It  was  March  4th,  and  Lincoln  was  being 
inaugurated  for  the  second  time.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  every  one  was  hopeful  of  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day,  as  at  the  close  of  his  inaugural  address 
Lincoln  said: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in  .  .  .  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations." 

The  close  of  the  campaign  against  Lee  began  in 
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March  with  Grant  commanding  124,700  and  Lee  57,- 
000.  On  March  25th  General  Gordon  of  Lee's  forces 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Union  position  at 
Fort  Stedman  and  met  with  disaster.  Then  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks  shattered  Lee's  right,  and  should  have 
ended  the  war,  for  Lee's  case  was  now  utterly  hopeless. 
However,  Lee  protracted  the  struggle  for  a  few  days, 
probably  to  give  the  Confederate  Government  a  chance 
to  get  away  from  Richmond. 

On  April  2nd  Jefferson  Davis  fled  from  Richmond. 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
Jeff  Davis  when  captured.  Lincoln  as  usual  told  a 
story  to  show  his  own  idea  of  what  to  do.  "I  used 
to  know  a  boy  who  saved  up  his  money  and  bought  a 
coon,  but  the  coon  was  too  much  for  him,  fought  him 
with  tooth  and  claw,  scratched  his  face  and  tore  his 
clothes. 

"  After  a  few  days  he  took  the  animal  out  on  leash. 
'  Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  the  coon,  if  he  is  such  a 
trouble  to  you?  '  asked  a  man  who  saw  the  boy  sitting 
on  the  curb.  '  Hush,'  said  the  boy.  '  Don't  you  see  he 
is  gnawing  his  rope  off?  I  will  let  him  do  it  and  then 
I  will  go  home  and  tell  the  folks  he  got  away  from 
me.'  " 

Lincoln's  idea  was  to  allow  Jeff  Davis  to  escape  to 
some  foreign  port,  and  then  he  would  be  out  of  the  way 
as  a  political  refugee. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  Lee  started  with 
what  was  left  of  his  army  to  retreat  to  the  south,  but 
Sheridan's  cavalry  got  across  his  line  of  progress  and 
captured  Lee's  supply  train. 

"  If  the  thing  is  pressed,  I  think  that  Lee  will  sur- 
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render,"  Sheridan  wired  to  Grant.  Grant  forwarded 
the  dispatch  to  Lincoln. 

"  Let  the  thing  be  pressed,"  the  President  answered 
at  once. 

Grant  pressed  on  and  Lee  finding  himself  caught 
between  Grant  and  Sheridan,  surrendered  on  April 
9th.  The  officers  by  the  terms  of  surrender  were  per- 
mitted to  keep  their  side-arms  and  the  men  of  the 
cavalry  to  take  their  horses  home  "  for  their  spring 
plowing." 

On  receiving  news  of  Lee's  surrender,  which  prac- 
tically closed  the  Civil  War,  for  Johnston  surrendered 
to  Sherman  a  few  days  later,  Stanton  placed  an  enor- 
mous transparency  on  the  new  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
bearing  the  words: 

This  is  the  Lord's  Doing 
And  it  is  Marvellous  in  our  Eyes. 

April  4th,  thirty-six  hours  after  Jeff  Davis  left  Rich- 
mond, Lincoln  paid  a  visit  to  the  Southern  capital,  with 
an  escort  of  only  four.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
for  the  city  was  on  fire  and  not  fully  occupied  yet  by 
Union  troops.  His  steamer  had  met  an  obstruction  in 
the  river,  and  Lincoln  was  rowed  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  Richmond  in  the  Admiral's  barge  by  a  dozen  sailors. 
Lincoln  then  had  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
wharf  to  the  center  of  the  city.  He  was  cheered  by  the 
colored  population  and  citizens  who  remained  in  the 
city. 

Good  Friday,  April  14th  was  Cabinet  day.  Grant 
was  present. 

"  Last  night  I  had  my  usual  dream  before  great 
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events,"  Lincoln  said  to  Grant.  "  I  seemed  to  be  in  a 
singular  and  indescribable  vessel,  moving  with  great 
rapidity  toward  a  dark  and  indefinite  shore.  I  had 
this  dream  before  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and 
Murfreesboro." 

"  But  Murfreesboro  was  no  victory,"  remarked 
Grant,  always  matter  of  fact,  "  and  had  no  important 
results."     Lincoln,  however,  did  not  argue  the  point. 

The  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Rebel  leaders 
was  raised  at  this  cabinet  meeting. 

"  No  one  need  expect  I  will  take  any  part  in  killing 
these  men,  even  the  worst  of  them,"  Lincoln  stated. 
"  Frighten  them  out  of  the  country.  Let  down  the 
bars.  Scare  them  off,"  said  he  throwing  up  his  hands 
as  if  scaring  sheep. 

"  Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  We  must  ex- 
tinguish our  resentments,  if  we  expect  harmony  and 
union.  We  must  begin  to  act  in  the  interests  of  peace." 
These  were  Lincoln's  last  words  at  the  last  meeting  of 
his  cabinet. 

Lincoln  was  always  careless  of  his  personal  safety. 
A  little  band  of  half  crazy  malignants  plotted  to  kill 
Lincoln,  Seward  and  Grant  that  night.  Laura  Keene 
was  to  play  that  night  at  Ford's  Theater  in  the 
"  American  Cousin,"  and  Lincoln  who  was  fond  of  the 
theater  had  promised  to  attend.  The  afternoon  papers 
had  carried  an  announcement  to  this  effect,  with  the 
added  statement  that  General  Grant  would  be  there 
also. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  had  been  thrown  from  a 
carriage  a  few  hours  before  and  was  confined  to  his 
house  with  a  fractured  right  arm  and  jaw. 
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For  some  reason  the  Grants  changed  their  minds  at 
the  last  moment  and  took  a  train  for  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  their  boys  were  attending  a  boarding  school. 

One  of  the  assassins  went  to  Seward's  house  and 
pretending  to  be  a  doctor  gained  access  to  Seward's 
room  that  evening,  where  he  dangerously  stabbed 
Seward,  his  grown  son  and  an  attendant. 

The  moon  rose  that  night  at  ten  and  Lincoln,  his  wife 
and  several  others  of  the  Presidential  party  arrived 
a  short  time  before.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  who 
was  familiar  with  Ford's  theater  building  entered  the 
Presidential  box  just  after  moonrise  without  being 
seen  and  shot  the  President  with  a  large  Derringer 
pistol.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  the  head  on 
the  left  side  and  plowed  through  the  brain  to  lodge 
just  back  of  the  left  eye. 

Lincoln's  head  dropped  forward  on  his  breast,  but 
he  made  no  sound. 

Booth  jumped  from  the  box  to  the  stage,  and  as  he 
descended,  his  spur  caught  in  the  folds  of  the  American 
flag  draped  down  in  front  of  the  box,  and  he  fell,  break- 
ing his  leg.  However,  he  managed  to  reach  the  back 
door  of  the  theater,  which  opened  on  an  alley  where  he 
had  his  horse,  held  by  a  boy.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  bridge  across  the  Potomac.  He  found  a  physi- 
cian to  set  the  broken  bone  of  his  leg,  but  after  being 
chased  for  a  few  days  he  was  cornered  hiding  in  a 
barn,  which  was  set  on  fire  to  drive  him  out  when  he 
refused  to  surrender.  Before  he  came  out  he  was  shot 
and  killed  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett  contrary  to 
orders. 

The  physicians  attending  Lincoln  said  that  most  men 
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would  have  been  killed  instantly  by  such  an  injury, 
but  Lincoln's  vitality  kept  him  alive,  breathing  softly, 
until  the  next  morning  at  7:  22,  when  breathing  ceased, 
and  he  was  gone. 

Stanton  announced  the  end  to  the  world  in  the 
memorable  sentence: 

"  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

Lincoln's  death  profoundly  shocked  the  nation  and 
the  world.  Men's  hearts  stood  still  and  for  the  moment 
every  one  was  appalled,  but  General  Garfield  who  had 
fought  at  Chickamauga,  when  the  news  came  from  the 
Capitol,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  the  spot  where  Washington  had 
been  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  and  said  to  a  hushed  crowd : 

"  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  and  the  nation 
will  live." 

So  passed  to  his  reward  the  self-taught  boy  of  the 
frontier,  who  became  the  great  President  that  saved  the 
Union.  Always  friendly  and  kindly,  full  of  fun  and 
fond  of  playing  jokes,  he  never  neglected  the  tasks  he 
had  to  do  or  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  before  him. 

From  his  boyhood  and  all  through  life  he  aimed  to 
do  every  job  as  thoroughly  and  faithfully  as  he  could, 
to  help  those  who  needed  help,  and  always  to  be  fair 
and  just. 

He  was  President  during  the  nation's  most  terrible 
war,  but  he  always  sought  peace,  prayed  for  peace,  and 
made  peace  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  on  terms  that 
would  make  peace  permanent. 

Washington  was  the  Father  of  his  country  and 
Lincoln  was  the  saviour  of  the  Union. 


